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The Necco Seal ZS 


The Special Reason for Approval ;. (Xe co i 


Wr you really care forappre- \'Y pala, 
ciation and want especially to REY 
please — take NECCO SWEETS. Ss 
Don’t run chances of disappoint- | 
ment. The Necco Seal identifies 
the package and guarantees the 
same sure, delicious goodness every 
time. The more particular the 
taste the more reason for NECCO © 
SWEETS. Until you’ve tried 


eNox((oeolates 


you've missed a treat. There 
are some 500 varieties of | 
NECCO SWEETS. Every (AF @ 
kind is as wholesome ande@ } 
good as we know how tod 
make it and we have a repu- 
tation for knowing how to 
make good, wholesome 
confectionery. 


= ‘ 





NECCO SWEETS are sold everywhere by high grade dealers. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us 25 cents for an attractive package 
of LENOX CHOCOLATES, or, better still, order one of our special $1 
packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO.., Boston, Mass. 














A Boon To Teachers-- yoaytore Ss, 













































































Conjugation of the French verb. meaning to Cognates 
Principal parts 1 i M1 Vv Vv 4 
(Pree onfimitive! Pres participle Past participle Pres mdicatiwe. Ist sing) Past lente ie sone ~ 
Jumma » 
¥ i =." o 
ccemacnaens z $ 3 
aa Ei tw : 
ee oe b t 3 
ae ne : 
i i 
2 = 
7 | Imperative ang. oe 
} i i = 3 
t > Se eae rig 
£4 vous : 
Perf act part sacs =)" 
eee El a Ye ; 
B | Pest nde é H 
"were = 
Ele perfect ieee a “i ————— H 
i bli fox—— | 
£ Past anterior oo. & =| queto < 
t g : 5 1 
a 2) qm" 
2 = 
§ Fut perf = = ) que nous 
é Neme. f que vous, 
Cond perf. qi J 
Date, 
Perf. subj 
Pluperf. subj one ons ovseans. © & 
° . . 
French, Latin, German, Spanish, Italian. 


BRING THE PUPILS’ WORK to you in neat, compact, easily 
\ corrected form. 
SAVE YOUR TIME. in looking over papers and make tedious 
explanations in the class-room unnecessary. 


YOUR PUPIL WILL ADVANCE more rapidly if you use 


Send them because they save his time and place the verb clearly 
samples of before him. 
GAYLORD'S START the next school year right. Send for 


FREE SAMPLE today. 
GAYLORD BROTHERS, 


230 East Washington Street, 


SYRACUSE, New York. 


Verb Blan ks to 




















The Crowning Work of 
Encyclopedia Building $6-0 


No Better Encyclopedea at Five Times its Cost. 








Complete in 8 volumes, each 5 1-2x8 inches in size and 1 1-2 inches thick. Each volume averages over 500 pages, 
or 4176 pages inall, €ontains over 1000 illustrations. A complete atlas of the world printed in colors, representing 
every portion of the globe. Printed on good paper in clear, readable type and are durably, handsomely bound in green 
vellum de fuxe cloth, with red leather labels stamped in gold. The whole set is shipped in a strong wooden box and 
weighs 16 pounds, 


Winston's Encyclopedia 


Edited by CHARLES MORRIS, Editor-in-Chief; FRANCIS T. FUREY, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of History and Literature ; A. R. SPOFFARD, Ex-Librarian of Con- 
gress; CHARLES ANNANDALE, A. M., LL. D., British Museum ; and 
other Eminent Specialists. 


Complete in Every Department of Human Knowledge 


The range of this work covers every phase of history, invention, discovery and 
science in the world. All subjects are placed in one alphabetical arrangement. It 
is a regular encyclopedia in the full meaning of the word and stands the most 
searching examination. Clear, accuratate articles by competent authorities treat all 
subjects with sufficent fullness. Pronunciation of proper names; scientific names of 
animals, plants, etc., in addition to popular names; places, persons living and dead, 
characters of literature; these are some of the features of this work not found in 
larger encyclopedias. It is not a reprint but is thoroughly up-to-date, as shown in 
the following list of some of the subjects included: History—Each country of the 
world treated separately at length, including Servia, Norway, Panama Canal, etc. 
Biography—Great men and women, dead and living, including Haakon VII, 
Roosevelt, Taft, etc. Seiemce—Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Electricity, 
Geology, Physiology, Meteorology, Light, Heat, including Radium, etc. Inven- 
tion—Including Wireless Telegraphy, Aeroplanes, etc. The World’s Pro- 
gress—In Discovery, Industries, Manufacturies, Mechanics, New Processes, etc. 
Religions— Denominations, Sects, Schisms, Orders, etc. Geography—Conti- 
nents, Oceans, Cities, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, etc,; Amimals, Plants, of all 
species; Archeology, Government, Labor Problems, Military and 
Naval affairs. battles, wars, etc.; all these subjects and many more are handled _ in 
detail in all the thousands of sub-divisions which they comprise. 


How We Can Sell It So Low 


Notwithstanding the low priee of Winston’s Ency- 
clopedia, it is not a ‘‘cheap’ work. Nothing that 
should be in an encyclopedia isomitted. It gives you 
| theinformation you want on every subject, in simple 
language, freeirom technicalities. As manufactur- 
ers we save you many profits. Winston’s Encyclope- 
dia is printed and hound in our own plant, equipped 
with the most modern machinery for making books 
attractively, durably and economically. e save 
pros usually paid by publishers to printers and 
binders. We have been in business in the same 
street for twenty-five years and our reputation ex- 
tends the world over as publishers of several! thou- 
sand standard and copyright books and over 60 
styles yee Our entire reputation stands back 
of this Encyclopedia. 





Endorsed by Purchasers, Educators and Reviewers 

G, M. PHILLIPS, Prin. State Normal School, West Chester, i 
Pa., says: ‘‘It is accurate and up-to-dade. Iknow | 
of no Cyclopedia which gives so much reliable and | 
valuable information at such smal! cost as this one.’ 
The Chicago Record-Herald says: ‘‘A careful examina- 
tion shows it to be a work of genuine excellence. 
The compilers have aimed to create a handy, con- 
cise, yet comprehensive reference work that would | 
meet the needs of the average home, and they have | 
done just what they set out to do. It covers | 
the departments of science, geography, discovery, 
biogrphy, politics, industry, invention, etc., with 
sufficient fulness to meet the needs of almostany- | 
body.” W. Ehrhart, Supt. of Schools, Mahanoy, City, | 

ia an 





Pa.. says: ‘‘I have examined the Cyclo , 
found it to be just what is claimed for it, 


For Sale at All Booksellers or Sent Direct on 
Either Plan Below 












































If you have any hesitation about sending Most people will prefer to send $6.00 

Beach with order, we will send the com- with the order for Winston’s Encyclope- 
plete set at our expense, subject to free dia. The complete set will be shipped at 

examination for ten days in your own home. , once, express prepaid, and no further pay- 


ment of any kind is required. ur reputa- 


You will be under no obligation to pur- | w n 
2 chase, and no agent will sent to see | tion, credit and large resources guaruntee Ss rs 
4%? you. The decision will rest entirely that your money will be promptly and s r 
° b with you. If not satisfied, return the | cheerfully refunded in full if you are 3 £, 
os % 2 books at our expense. If satisfied, pay not entirely satisfied. By this plan ¢ < Ss 
4 % $1.00 and $1.00a month tillatotal of | you save the extra dollar which we x4 
4 g charge to cover cost of bookkeeping > 4 3343 
> = 


$7.00 is paid. This privilege costs 
one dollar more than if you send | 
Use this cou- 


if the set is sent for examination 


cash with order. and payment on the installment 


% 
4ars % ‘Re pon. Sample pages mailed on | plan. 
Gof4! o ~ application. Give reference. | oe S. SPS 
44.%% © ‘s Va S&S 
L USS o, & yx EVES 
4% %, ¢ ee. vo 
ON THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., eee 
. 209° yo : 
eS Winston Bldg., 1006-1008 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ste 
% s ep, 4% %@ Capital $700,000, Reference: Dunn, Bradstreet, s SoS" 
“, % 29% tas ‘> Any National Bank or Trust Co, so XS 4 
% Ga % % ~. oS o 
a * S%25 % % s $ Vx 
%e, “—4Zo. % Representatives Wanted. vr oe SESS 
a» ee °° as men and women can derive splendid fo) rm Ss FS 
%. 28 % % incomes from the sale of this work re CAS ~< 
* VAne ry SC in communities where we xre Pg ° esse 
Raney ¢ % not represented. Full partie- FNSSLH « 
85% % Jars furnished on appli- “es > 2 Soe ae 
* ‘@ ah, % cation, Address Ue- ws , OD ,%S ners. 
Ve tN WS S,° 8s 7 oo. 
ey < s 9 partment N. & SFs r we’, 
e%S >t a 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish hfs address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 

ENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving Norman 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration. 
In revewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 

SEND MONEY iv any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post otiive 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
- Co. Do not send checks. 


GENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality. also at Jnstitutes, Associations, cfc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS-—\We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal [nstructor. 
We iutend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fuilest confidence that they will be fairly treated. If by auy 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upov or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, ut the post 
afice Dansville, NV V., under the Act of 
Congress og March 3, 187% 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


September to June Inclusive 


Professional Equipment 


Every teacher should provide herself with the best obtainable helps and equipment for her work. It has 
been our constant study for years to provide either directly or through others the best obtainable in these lines 
and it is as much our business to study the professional needs of teachers as it is the business of a merchant 
to study and supply the requirements of his customer. We feel that we are supplying the best obtainable helps in 
the following: :—-Normal Instructor—Primary Plans—Every Day Plans—The Year’s Entertainménts— 
Seeley’s Question Book—The Pathfinder. 

Every teacher should have as many of these as possible, and when ordering two or more the combination 
prices quoted below should be taken advantage of. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


There is a larger demand for Entertainment material than for any other one class of literature and it has béen 
our privilege to supply, from our book department, the needs of thousands of teachers annually so far as it has 
been possible from the books, etc., obtainable. There has, however, been a constant demand for something new, 
something different, and we have attempted to supply this demand by the publication of The Year's Entertain- 
ments, a set of ten books, one for each month of the school year. It has been our aim to make these books 
so complete that a teacher having them would need nothing else in this line. The price of the complete set is 
$1.00, A descriptive advertisement will be found elsewhere in this number. 


Supplementary Reading 


In selecting Supplementary Reading for your pupils you should examine the Instructor Series of Five-Cent 
Classics. The series complete has one hundred twenty titles, sixty-six of which are for the first four grades. 
A quarter million of these classics were used last year and the demand is constantly increasing—in fact they 
have displaced all others in thousands of schools. An examination of them and comparison with others will ex- 
plain the reason for this. 


For Primary Teachers 


Many subscribers to Normal Instructor have work in greater or less degree with primary pupils. They may 
feel the need of greater help in that line than is afforded by the Instructor, with its broader field to cover. To ail 
such we would call attention to Primary Plans, which is devoted wholly to work in the first four grades and is 
filled with matter of the very best class for that work. In the schedule of subscription and combination rates 
below it will be seen that the price of Primary Plans is $1.00 per yeor, but that to Normal Instructor subscribers 
it is furnished at 80c, and it willalso be found in many of the combinations. 


The Pathfinder 


is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and has many advantages, because of loca- 
tion, over any other Current Events paper published. Its sixteen pages, reaching its subscribers fifty-two times 
a year, not only serve to keep one well informed regarding the world’s current history but also provide many 
special articles on important, matters of general interest. The Parurinper is almost as well known in the educa- 
tional field as are Normat Instrucror and Primary Prawns and really needs no introduction. Its entire circula- 
tion of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. 

Perhaps the strongest thing we can say of the Parnrinner is that we regard it as being the best suited to 
the needs of our subscribers, otherwise we should not offer it to you. 

The price of the Parnrinper is $1.00 a year of fifty-two numbers. We are pleased to accept subscriptions 
singly or in any of the numerous combinations offered below. 

Our Times, issued by the publishers of the Pathfinder, is designed for school-room use. ‘For the teacher 
personally, the Pathfinder is generally best, as it is more complete, but every teacher who takes the Pathfinder 
for himself should also have an Our Times club in his school. Ask for terms and particulars. |The subscription 
price of Our Times is 80 cents a year (40 issues.) We receive subscriptions singly or Our Times may be substi- 
tuted for the Pathfinder in any of the combinations listed below, without change of price. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 





PUUEIIAE BIDREPUCEON OMG YORE. 6 000cc cc cscccccccssccsvccccsdccneseddonciebocedccrdbanccnsccscseds $ .75 

PWOIMEE BIBERUEEOE CWO YOREBs 5icccins..ccccscccccccsecdceassecessosacsonscdscsscnsevscapees 1.00 

ey BU OI OBE oso css ncn ccscesscccocdecccecsadsosbscgescnbicscocscsacbabdccdoscese 1.00 We want a good 
DPN BIA TONED DMOUPE, ccs .sscuessecenssscsdosccssenaaeadedicses sabasiedbachéestasudbadacs 1.60 . 

Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers................ 80 wide-awake teacher to 
Pathfinder EDD: FORE sictccnccccccctccccsccoccnscncseseccccccdbesccepescoccesbecssesccsseebeee be 1.00 solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one year.................ceeeseeee 1.40 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two yearsS..........c.ccsseeeseee 2.40 for Normal Instructor, 
Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, Both one year....................00.008 ae 2 F 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder, Both one year .................c.ccceeceeeeeeeceeees Primary Plans, Seeley’s 


Ge CUP WD. nc cece ccc cecvcccecectnh due $1.90 Question Book, Every 


Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid....$1.27 Day Plans, The Year's 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid... 1.52 


Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.......... 1.52 Entertainments, The 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........ 2.12 Pathfinder and Our 
Pathfinder one year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ................. 1.52 3 


Times in each locality. 


All THREE One Year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. $2.42 


Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, both one year, and "Seckey’ s QO. B...$1.92 


Liberal Cash Commis. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both two years, and Seeley's Q.B. 2.92 


Primary Plans and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B.......... 2.02 Sions given, or if 
Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.............. 1.47 ferred , 
Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.................... 1.72 preferred, a large va- 
Pathfinder one year, and Every Day Plans, postpaid........................... 1.72 riety of choice books. 
Every Day Plans, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid..................... 1.72 


Normal Instructor one year and The Year’s Entertainments(10 vols.) 1.47 Ask for terms and be 


Normal Instructor two years and The Year's Entertainments (10 vols.) 1.72 the first to take up the 











Primary Plans and The Year's Entertainments (10 vols.)...................... 1.72 
Seelcy’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.)...... 1.72 work in your vicinity. 
Every Day Plans and The Year's Entertainments (10 vols.)................ . wena 
Pathfinder one year and Year's Entertainment (10 vols.)....................... 1.72 


We Pay You For Your Work 


There is hardly a locality where several new subscriptions to Primary Pians and Norma Issrrucror can 
not be obtained. No one is so well qualified to speak of the helpfulness of these journals as subscribers them- 
selves and it is therefore natural that many of them should invite their friends to subscribe. Many are con- 
stantly doing this. We appreciate it and pay liberally for the service. We want your co-operation. Write a 
card asking for terms and supplies. But little time will be required and you will find your teacher friends as 
anxious to subscribe as we are to have them. J # > See liberal offer below. 








YOUR 
EFFORTS 


Send us Orders for subscriptions to Normal Instructor. Primary Plans, Pathfinder, 
Our Times, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, The Year's Entertainments, 
taken singly or in combinations at prices above listed, remitting the full amount collected to us and we 
will reward you for your services as follows: 


For collecting and remitting $2.00 you can procure your choice of Seeley’s Question Book, Every 
REWARDED Day Plans or the full set of The Year’s Entertainments. 
For collecting and remitting $3.75 you can obtain any two of these. 
For collecting and remitting $5.50 you can obtain all three. 


Your own subscription can not be included. Sample copies of magazines with which to work, on request. 
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p 
70 Fifth Avenue 
_New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ——_New York 


“ ~lali ac ‘ *olle 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to ¢ 
at all seasons, many calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states, We can place 
you in any position from rural school to university. Write for our circular and enroll at once. 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - - GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


29 years of success. Foremost in 











FREE REGISTRATION grnticceniacnes, ares demand. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 


BREWE 


205 CG 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 


TEACHERS’ 
aC NO 4 


1302 (Om oO Gl Omran Cm e) 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“PICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, Ky., Pendleton, Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota. 
keen pret of the highest class, CO-OPERATIVE, W rite any office for registration 


blank. Teachers are needed for good positions in every State. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are 
not only the roost interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young. 
The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet sitailar in style to their ‘Pencil 
Geography,” It gives about sixty brief accounts ofafew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘‘The Little Red School House.’’ It contains information 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils, 


Copies sent free toall teachers who desire them, 





THE 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





Jersey City. New Jersey 

















mee started right this fall on the School Water Color matter; get Devoe 
J quality into your schoolsand your results. We make a big variety of 
school boxes. ; 
No. 122 above has four colors; Carmine, Ultra-Marine Blue, 
Black, Perfect Yellow ; a No. 7 brush, Charcoal Gray or an extra 
Perfect Yellow in place of Black, if wanted. 





No. 118 has & half-pans; Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New Green, Orange, 
Violet, Warm Gray, Cold Gray; a No. 7 Brush. 
Colors in cakes, half-pans or tubes. Dry Wood Stains, powder, to dissolve in water; natural 
wood colors for Manual Training work. Special terms to schools and teachers. Get full cata- 


logue ; Dept. 3, DEVOE 


176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York. 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 
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BRICHT NEW SONCS FOR EVERY CRADE. 


IN MUSIC-LAND. A book THE NONABEL SONG-| THE NONABEL SONG 
for little singers, embracing the|STERS, A graded Series of New|\C O LL EC TION. Embraces 
Elements of Music put insuch a/School Song Books of Unusual) Parts I, II, and III of the Nona- 

rovokingly irresistable way that) Worth. The richest provision of; bel Songster, complete. This vol- 

ailing to learn would be impossi-| School Music extant. These vol-|ume providesa large and most 
ble. Wonderfully different from|umes combine the World's Best satisfactory collection of popular 
the ordinary text book. Containsa/Songs, old and new. The utmost| music for all grades, and for chorus 
jarge number of Daintiest, Clev-|care has been taken to includejand concert work. The finest col- 
erest, and most Pleasirg Songs, jonly old songs of world-wide pop-jlection extant. Substantially 
both old and new, that have ever/ularity, and new songs of equal|/boundin boards. Per dozen, $2.50. 
been offered for Little Tots. Pecul-| merit. ' The result is a Collection |Sample, 25 cents. 

jiarly fitted for the primary room,|of music surpassing in excellence)! KRIS KRINGLE JIN- 
but equally valuable to any who/|any previously offered. Three vol-|G@LES. Contains 36 of the bright- 
would learn music, or who wish/| umes, as follows: est, happiest Christmas Songs, both 
a full supply of the Choicest|; THE NONABEL SONG- old and new. Songs of the Christ- 
Children’s Music for Entertain-/STER, PART I. For inter-| Child, of Jolly St. Nick, and of the 
ments, Large 4to, elegantly print-| mediate or Mixed Grades. $1 per) Yule Tide, for young and old. So- 
ed, 0 cents. jdozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cents.|los and Choruses abundant for 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR! THE NONABEL SONG- | Church or School Entertainment. 
YE MODERN LADS AND STER, PART EE. For Gram-|Sample copy, 25cents, Per dozen, 
LASSES. A successful collec-|mar or Mixed Grades. @1 per doz- | 32.5) postpaid. 
tion of school songs, containing/en, postpaid, Sample 10 cents. | AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 
excellent selections for concerts,| THE NON ABEL SONG- SONGS. A splendid collection of 
special day exercises, aud other 'STER, PART IIE. For High the best patriotic songs. Words 
" Sample I cents. Per|Schools and advanced singers. $1 and music complete. 5 cents each, 

‘per dozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cts.’ cents per dozen, $4 per hundred. 





occasions 


‘adress all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, Se4 for catalog. 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 





| that the July magazines gave. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpDITOR’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 


DrAR FRIENDS :— 

During the latter part of the school 
year and during the time of the vacation 
rest, I do not receive as many letters 
from you as I do at all other times of the 
year. Therefore, I shall have a short 
letter for you, this time. But I have 
found some of the very best schoolroom 
articles for the year in the recent maga- 





zines. An article like the ‘‘ Declaration’? | 
story from St. Nicholas, noted below, so | 
very useful and helpful in so many ways, | 


You might well use it as a foundation 


for a delightful lesson and subseguent | 


theme-writing. And I have departed 
from the rule to note two excellent poems 
Also, 


some fine material for declamation is 


| suggested. 


, information 





I trust you have all enjoyed a good 
vacation. I am sure that tlhe world-wide 
about places of 
brought by this department can not fail 
to be of help to us all. We are sure to 
realize all the more truly, for ourselves, 
in seeking for help for others, that 


‘*The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I am sure we should all be as happy as 
kings.’’ 

If the gathering of ‘‘facts’’ becomes a 
burden, rest awhile and get into the 
beautiful Stevenson view of the work. 
Then, do what you can do, in the child- 
like ‘‘spirit of discovery.’’ 

May you not only return to your work 
with zeal, refreshed,—may you have 
learned the secret of the true rest which 
is not ‘quitting the busy career,’’ but is 
the happy ‘‘fitting one’s self to one’s 
sphere.’’ Yours truly, 

ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


The pictures and text of the paper, 
‘*Characteristics of the Upper Classes’’ in 
the series, ‘‘A Reading Journey in the 
Hollow-Land’’ by George Wharton Ed- 
wards, May Chautauquan, are especially 
to be recommended for use with classes. 
The pictures of Queen Wilielmina are 
interesting and there are seven pictures 
of The Hague also. A great many wrong 
impressions created by writers with only 
a superficial knowledge of life at the 
Dutch capital are corrected. 


Teachers who wish to know wiat has 
been written on Peace, and by whom, 
also where to obtain the most effective 
Peace literature, will read with avidity 
‘‘Literature of the Peace Movement’’ by 
Edwin D. Mead, page 337, May Chau- 
tauquan. Use in connection with this, 
the full-page picture on page 435, of The 
International Museum of War and Peace, 
Lucerne. Descriptive text states what 
has already been gathered in the Museum. 

And I want to ask, as a personal favor, 
that teachers everywhere will use at least 
selections from a certain article in this 
May Chautauquan for declamation. I re- 
fer to the article by W. T. Stead, editor 
of the London Review of Reviews, on 
‘‘Internationalism as an Idea] for the 
Youth of America.’’ I will make a sug- 
gestion:—Beginning with the last sen- 
tence on page 334, use the text that fol- 
lows, to ‘‘from them much will be ex- 
pected,’’ page 336 (top). Introduce, 
‘For the federation of the world is in- 
evitably the Americanization of the world, 
the recasting of the Old World systems 
in the new mould of the American idea,’’ 
(last paragraph, page 336), and close 
with the last paragraph, page 337. 


‘‘ Another Year of Defeat for the Amer- 
ican Saloon,’’ by Ferdinand Cowle Igle- 
hart, Review of Reviews, May, page 601, 
should be read and used by all teachers. 
It is wonderfully emphatic in just state- 
ments of /acts. Under the last two 
captions are collected arguments and 
statements that every American boy 
should be obliged to read and discuss. 

Teachers will get and use with great 
interest the map of the Antarctic Conti- 
nent on page 595 of the May Review of 


interest | 
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I WILL MAIL ONE 


























~ To you on TRIAL 


Latta’s Book for Teachers contains more help- 
ful aids, devices and suggestions for rural teach- 
ers, primary teachers and for teachers of all 
grades than you can find in any other book. It 
is 9x1I2.inches, contains 160 pages and weighs 
nearly one pound. There is no other book like it. 
Write for one now and answer the following ques- 
tions : 

How many terms have you taught? 

How many pupils have you enrolled? 

What plan books are you using? 

What school papers are you taking? 

Are you teaching a rural school ? 

If in a graded school, what grade? 

Answer the above questions and I will mail you 
my book on trial. I will also tell you how to use 
it so as to get splendid results. If the book fails 
to please you I will send postage for its return. 
The price is 50 cents but you need not send the 
money until you have examined the book. What 
more could you ask? Write for it now. 


Address, JOHN LATTA, 
Box 23, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 








If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘*Where 
Teaching Pays.’’ It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS? AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














A Dann’s Noiseless | Postpaid 
Blackboard Eraser 


and a Pint Pkg. Rowles’ inkessence 
= The above mentioned arti- 
cles possess such exceptional 
meritthatthey are used in 
the schools of leading cities. 
Special offer is made to 
acquaint school people with 
the great merit of the goods. 





Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


238-235 Market St.. CHICAGO, 








ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M. 
Mills, 186 pp., cloth $ 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 152 pp., paper.........eceeeeceeees .50 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, 123 pp., paper....cssssssseecesees 35 
OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. C. 
L. Martzolff LUE istet w% txcshecss * 2S 
25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- 
SION TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL.:........... .25 
OHIO UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1907, WITH 
COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., full cloth...............5. 1.50 
THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 


Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
loc per dozen, 


Report Card envelopesto 


match8sc per dozen. Send 2c Stamp for sample: 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio 





best cardboard 


Folder Style,. 


ee ee a 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


How to Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning. 


EADING medical authorities have demon- 
strated by actual test that the dust collected 
from ‘the floors of schools, hospitals, stores, 
dwellings, and public places, is always accom- 
panied by deadly germs. Such being the case, 
it really follows that a dust-laden atmosphere is a 
disease-luden atmosphere, and therefore aconstant 
menace to the very lives of every one inhaling it. 
Usually schoolroom conditions are especially 
deplorable. The floors. are almost invariably 
bare and untreated, so that when large numbers 
of pupils are in attendance every slightest move- 
ment will start a fresh circulation of poisonous 
dust, keeping the atmosphere constantly pol- 
luted and unfit to breathe. 
If undisturbed by air-currents or moving bod- 
ies, dust will settle upon the floor. 
conclusion, then, is that the best way to elimi- 


nate dust is by treating wooden floors with a | 


preparation that will hold permanently every 
particle of dust and micro-organism coming in 
contact withit, That sucha line of reasoning 
is correct is demonstrated by every floor on 
which Standard Floor Dressing is This 
dressing, while not intended for household use, is pre- 
pared for use in schools and all public buildings 
having floors of wood. 


used, 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on thou- 
sands of floors with wonderful success, and ex- | 
periments have shown that in every room where 
used the dust is reduced nearly one hundred per 


cent, or practically eliminated. With the disap- 
pearance of dust. of course, follows the destruc- 
tion of every disease-germ, for Standard Floor 


Dressing possesses gerinicidal properties that | 


effectually dispose of every micro-organism set- 
tling upon floors treated with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
meritof Standard Floor Dressing is that it ex- 
terminates dust and germs and so coincidentally 
preserves health. Bui there are other qualities 
that make Standard Floor Dressing a valuable 
preparation for treating floors. 
properties that preserve the wood itself, prevent 
it from splintering and cracking. ‘Then, again, 
floors treated with Standard Foor Dressing are 


easier tosweep. The dressing does not evapor- | 


ate; in fact three or four applications a year 


with the Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to | 


obtain the best results. 
To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 1lo- 
calities where it is not in use, we make the fol- 
lowing remarkable offer: We will, on request of 
those in charge of any school, college, hospital 
or public building of any character, treat the | 
floor of oné room or corridor with Standard | 
Floor Dressing. This demonstration will be | 
made at ourownerpense. To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send free sample 
with full directions for applying. 
Complete data has been pre- 
pared in the form of reports, tes- 
timonials and a booklet ‘Dust. 
and its Dangers.’’ Those inter- 
ested are asked to write for 
them, 
STADNARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 








TEACHERS LISTEN ! 


Do you want a Drawing Book that will create a 
deep and lasting enthusiasm on your pupils? 

Get Drake's Progressive Drawing. 
The Union Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 








YOU MAY WIN $500in cash or one of 100 other 
large cash prizes by acting as our agent. Sa mople out 
fit free. No experience or capital necessary ; Mrs. 
Lillian Harned of Trenton, N. J., made over #1900 in | 
be Spare time ; write ustoday. McLEAN, BLACK 


CO., Ine., 66 Beverly St., Boston. 
1 AM 
Mdse. & Grocery Catz:logs. Mail Order House | 
American Home Suppfy Co., Desk 9A, Chicago, Illinois. 


LEARN STORY-WRITING. aud help sell your 


work. Also courses in Journalism and Simpiitied 
Spelling. American Literary Bureau, Dept. 23, Chieago, Il, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Booklet. 





ONTH at START to show samples and put out. | 





We teach by mail 





At Your Home 
Write today for 
Tt tells how to learn to play auy instrument; 
f igo. Organ, Violin. Guitar, etc. Address American 
School of Music, 42 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





The sensible | 


| Pyle,—‘Sheridan’s first Interview with 


It possesses | 
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Reviews. Four and one-half columns of 
most interesting text are given under the 
title, ‘‘The Antarctic Continent.’’ The 
author is Cyrus W. Adams. 

The boys and girls will enjoy reading 
by themselves and giving summarized 
accounts of two May Review of Reviews 
articles:—‘‘ Naturalizing the Ostrich’’ 
by Will Robinson, with nine pictures 
illustrating ostrich-farming; and, ‘‘Over- 
coming Coal-Mine Disasters’? by Guy 
Elliott Mitchell, with six pictures show- 
ing coal-mine disasters and modern methi- 
ods of rescue work, the rescuers using 
oxygen helmets. Pages 561 and 567. 

If you have a boy in the class who is 
interested in mechanical drawing, or 





| amateur surveying, do not fail to tell him | 


| of the S. D. D. article in the April Wo- 
man’s Home Companion (New York), 
page 36. He will be intensely interested 
in it,—and it will give him something 
to do. If he doesn’t know what S. D. 
D. means, he can find out and so can 
you. There is a bit of inspiration toward 
map-drawing that you may find useful 
yourself. But the boys will understand 
the rest better than you yourself, prob- 
ably. Five illustrations; author, A. 
Russell Bond, of the staff of the ‘‘Scien- 
tific American.’’ 


Teachers who wish to know where to 
look tor material to use in connection 
with the study of Liverpool, Manchester 
or Sheffield, England, will find much 
that is interesting and most usable in 
many ways in the article, ‘‘Three Eng- 
lish Capitals of Industry’? by William 
Dean Howells, May Harper’s Magazine. 
There are six pictures,—the Oliver Crom- 
well Statue at Manchester, the Liverpool 
Docks and the Manchester Ship-Canal 
being of especial interest. 
know at once that the text would be of 
use as delightful supplementary reading. 


‘In the Venezuelan Wilderness,’’ C. 





May Harper’s. Nine pictures. 


‘*For weeks we havesailed and paddled 
through a land of mangroves and water’? ; 
—‘‘the first dry land of eastern Venezue- 
la’’?; birds and animais; incidents of the 
jungle. A very interesting account. 


The frontispiece in color of the June 
Harper’s is from a painting by Howard 


Rowand.’’ Another full-leaf picture in 
color is from a painting by the same art- 
ist and will be appreciated by all teachers | 
of history and patriotism. These pictures | 
with other smaller ones illustrate ‘‘ Row- 
and,’’ by William Gilmore Beymer. A 
story of a valiant scout. Teachers will 
do well to note this series of stories— 
which will form ‘‘a most fascinating and 
important addition to the records of 
American heroism.’’ 


One would | 
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William and Mary B. Beebe, page 838, | 





‘*The Danube’’ by Marie Van Vorst, 
page 29 of June Harper’s, with ten beauti- 
ful pictures and fascinating text, is sure 
to-be welcomed by teachers for supple- 
mentary reading and geographical uses. 


‘‘The Southernmost People of the 
World’’ is also to be found in the June | 
Harper’s and is written by Charles W. | 


| Furlong, F. R. G. S., and is illustrated 


with nine pictures, a map and musical 
notes. This account of a stay among thie 
Yahgan Indians is instructive, interest- | 
ing, most valuable. 


‘*The Boy Timber Cruisers of Carolina’’ 
by Day Allen Willey, page 687, June St. 
Nicholas. Ten pictures. 

‘*In the heart of the great Appalachian 
forest is a colony of young Americans 
who can truly be called woodsmen’’ : 
‘*Re-foresting’’; a taste of actual service 
in the mills and in the forest. Some | 
time ago, we referred to the School of | 
Forestry at Baltimore, N. Carolina, and it | 
is good to be able to refer to this story 
of the ‘‘School of the wild’’ for Ameri- 
can boys. It will not do to allow the 
boys to fail of knowing about tiis article. 


The May and June installments of the 
Ladies’ World series of guessing-stories, 
‘*Scenes in American History’’ deal with 
a famous, brave navigator and a great 
Commander-in-chief and a loyal friend 
from a land across the seas, an officer 
who had attained a reputation for great 
bravery before he came to help us. 
These stories are full of interest. There 
is a retereuce to a valuable effort of 
Franklin, also, in behalf of the colonies. 
The appreciation ofall for these stories is 





| New York Philadelphia Chirago 


‘The Perr 


Plan to use them in your school the very 
first ofthe new school year in September 


ONE CENT EACH 


For 250r more. Postpaid. Size 5'4x8. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3!',, 
Larger, Five-Cent Size, 10x12. 

Bird Pictures In Natural Colors, Size 7x! 
two cents each for 13 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing, 22x28 inches, 
including margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Send 5 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 
miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and a colored 
Bird picture, 

THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 

Box. 13, Malden, Mass. 





ictures 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
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PRICE 10 CENTS EACH 
The Most Valuable Series in the World for School and Playground Work. Should be in all 
School Libraries for the use of Teachers and Pupils. 


The Teacher can become an Expert and take care of all Athletic activities of the 
7 —_—- and keeping for reference the volumes of SPALDING’S 


school by caretul 







No, 202—How to Play Base Ball. No, 316—Intercollegiate Cross-Country Handbook. 
N “73 —~ How to Bat. No, 317—Marathon Running, 
2—How to Rua the Bases, No, 177—How to Swim, 
—How to Piteh, No, 26—Speed Swimming. 
1—How tocatch No, 200—How to Become a Skater, 
»—How to Play First Base, No, 140—Wrestling, 
i—How to Play Second Base. No. 18—Fencing. 
-How to Play Third Base, No, 246—How to Wrestle, 
. §-—How to Play Shortstop. |} No, 102—Ground Tumbling, 
No, 224—How to Play the UOntfield, | No, 289—Tumbling for \mateurs, 
No, 324—How to Play Foot Ball. No, $26—Professional Wrestling. 
No. 286—How to Play Soccer. No, I%1—How to Punch the Bag. 
No, 277—Cricket; How to Play it. No. 143—Indian Clubs and Dumb Beli. 
No. 157—How to Play Lawn Tennis. No, 200—Dumb- Bells, 
No, 276—How to Play Golf | No, 262—Medicine Ball Exercises, 
No, 304—How to Play Ice Hockey. No Pulley Weight Exercises, 
No, 154—Field Hockey. No, 233—Jiu Jitsu. 
No. 188—Lawn Hockey, Parlor Hockey, Garden| No, 166—How to Swing Indian Clubs 
Hockey, | No, 104—The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises, 
No, 180—Ring Hockey. No, 214—Graded Calisthenics and Dumb- Bell Dri!!s. 
No. 198—How to Play Basket Ball. No. 24—Barnjum Bar Bell Drill, 
No, 167—Quoits, No, 1)8—Indoor and Outdoor Gymnastic Games. 
No, 13—How to Play Hand Ball. | No 124— How to Become a Givmnast. 
No, 189—Children’s Games, | Fo. 327—Pyramid Building Without Apparatus. 
No. 188—Lawn Games No, 328— Exercises on the Parallel Bars 
No. 27—College Athletics. | No, 38290—Pyramid Building with Chairs, \ 
No, 182—All-Around Athletics. and Ladders, 
No, 156—Athlete’s Guide, No. 287—Fancy Dumb-Belland Marching Drills. 
No. 87—Athletic Primer. No, Ws— Physical Education and Hygiene, 
No, 255—How to Run 19 Yards. No. 149—The Care of the Body. 
No. 174—Distance and Cross-Country Running. | No, 12—Physical Training Simplified, 
No, 259—Weight Throwing. No, 18—Health Hints, 
No, 246 —Athletic Training for Schoolboys. No, 1 "85 Health Answers, 
No. 55—Official Sporting Rules. No, 2 Muscle Building. 
No, 311—Ofticial Handbook of the A. AU, No, 244—School Tactics and Maze Running. 
No, 307—Official lutercollegiate A. A. A. A. Hand-| No, 281—Tensing Exercises. 
hook, No. w85—Health; by Muscular Gymnastic 
No, 308—Ofticlal Handbook New York Interschola No, 288—Indigestion Treated hy Gymnastics. 
tic Athletic Association, No, 2—Get Well; Keep Weil, 
No, 302—Official Y. M.C. A. Handbook. No, 325—Twenty-Minute Exercises, 
No, 818—Official Handbook of the Public Schools | No, 330—Physical Training for the School and Clase 
Athletic League. Room. 
No, 314—Official Handbook Girls’ Branch of the | No, 341—School yard Athletics, 
Public Schools Athletic League. 














The Oficial Rules and Records for all the leading Athletic Sports are contained in the 
Spalding Official Annuals, which should be ke 
complete and official and settle all disputed po 





ot on file in all School Libraries, 
{nts in Athletic Sports, 


No. 1 Spalding’s Official Base Ball Guide No. 6 Spalding’s Official ke Hockey Guide 

No. 1A Spalding’s Official Base Ball Record No. 7 Spalding’s Official Basket Ball Guide 
SPALDING | to. 2 Spalding’s Official Foot Ball Guide No. 8 Spalding’s Official Bowling Guide 

No. 2A Spalding’s Official Soccer Foot Ball Guide No. 9 Spalding’s Official Indoor Base Ball Guide 
OFFICIAL | to. 3 Spaiding’s Official Cricket Guide No. 10 Spalding’s Official Roller Polo Guvde 

No. 4 Spalding’s Official Lawn Tennis Annual No. 12 Spalding’s Official Athletic Almanac 
ANNUALS | to. 5 Spasing’s Ofticiat Gott Guide 

ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS WILL BE MAILED POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS 











Published by AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York, J. E. Sullivan, Pres. 
For Sale by A G. SPALDING & BROS. 
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Montreal, Canada 
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Edinburg, Seotland 
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occasion gifts. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


the October number of Normal Instructor we shall 
announce some additions to our already large and at- 
tractive line of School Souvenirs. 
catalogue, etc., ready about October Ist. 

In addition to our name and photograph Souvenirs we 
shall hereafter supply an extensive line of attractive yet 
inexpensive cards suitable for close of school and special 


Ask for samples, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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very Day Plans 


SPRING NUMBER 
S aeeiaeaenae 
Ww VINTER NUMBER 
poe es “soe | 
AUTUMN NUMBER 


For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 








THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 








Volume I................. Autumn Plans 
Volume II................. Winter Plans 
Volume Iil................. Spring Pians 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.— $1.50 


is a set of handsome plan 6bo0o0ks, written and 
Every Day Plans arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 


material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied field which they must cover. 
matter as the teacher needs in her 


Tiese Plan Books contain such 


. 


every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, 


nature study and kindred 


subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 
They tell how to do, what to do and supply the material with which to do. 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 


A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ 


and, judging from the 


words of commendation received, the authors have fully achjeved their aim 
of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have heen seeking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
---Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 


They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time, 

Each number is complete in itself 
and adapted to the season indicated, and 
taken together the four volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 











They Stand the Test 


You may send seven more sets of 
Every Day Plans. | like them and think 
they will be a valuable aid to my teachers. 


J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools. 
Anthony, Kan. 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 
MARTHA LEACH, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my 7: < Every Day Plans 
very much indeed and have Lenni recom- 
mended it to my Shek, 

MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Texas. 
Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 


friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vol- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your “Teachers” Every Day 
Plans.’ | have Volume It is one of the 
finest things | have ever seen for grade work. 


MRS. ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 
Paris, Ky. 





excellent paper, convenient size---every page attractive and helpful. 
Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superinte ndent, 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete set. Complete in one cloth bound volume, ‘$1.50 


Order today—Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
COMBINATION PRICES 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal (nstructor, 1 Yvsssesssecccsescrseeeees $1.47 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Norwal Lnstructor, 2 YtSsrccseeersreseerereeeees 1.72 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary PLANS, 1 Yt ecseseeeeeessseeseeeeeseeees 1,72 
Full Set Every Dav Plans Postpaid, and Both Normal Instructor and Primary 
PIANS 1 YT isecvereeccecccccercnsccveee ococesscsssescecccesesssceseenssscnssssssesesssessoassoesscosescssscossosees 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Scelev’s Quest(on BOOk....0ceeereveeesreeeeeees 1.72 
Full Set Every Dav Plans postpaid, and The PathfAnder, V yt ..ccccsescecseereeceesesscsesees 1.72 


Full Set Zvery Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year's Entertainments 1.72 
ae The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinations by adding 50 cents. 


that every set of Every Day Plans is sent out with the distinct understand- 
Remember ing that if not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and the monev 


will be refunded. 


BY WHOM PREPARED 
Because of the desire of Mrs, Bemis, formerly editor of both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans to be relieved of Normal Instructor in order that she might devote all her 


efforts to Primary Plans, we found it mecessary to secure a new editor. 


Naturally we 


desired the most competent person obtainable for so important a position and after 


several months of investigation 


Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe jointly, 


and consideration, the position was offered to Miss 


aud was accepted by them as an- 


nounced in the June Instructor, our decision being very largely influenced by the success 


of Every Day Plans, prepared by them. 


In this set of books the results of years of faith- 


= we wk in the school room is reflected and no progressive teacher possessing these books 
an fail to receive both substantial help, and continuous inspiration from them, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. 

*Every Day Plans formerly consisted of four volumes and sold at $1.50. The fourth or 
summer volume has been eliminated as teachers generally did not need it, and the price 
reduced to $1.00 for the set, now compiete in three volumes. 




















increasing. I am eager to krow that the 
use of them is general. No distinctly 
educational paper is giving any more 
helpful series for schoolroom use. One 
feels that facts are impressed as they 
could not be otherwise. The author is 
Barbara Yecliton. 


‘Beautiful Sicily’? by Burton Holmes, 
(author of the famous Burton Holmes 
Travelogues) , page 17, May Ladies’ Home 
Journal, is illustrated by Mr. Holmes, 
—fourteen pictures. Articles about Sicily 
are much used just now of course. The 
account is fascinating, instructive; por- 
tions could be used for supplementary 
reading. 

The June Cosmopolitian gives a pho- 
tograph which possesses a unique interest ; 
—page 13. Itis a copyright photorgaph 
by the Goerz Optical Company showing 
the ‘‘ uptilted earth’’,—the ‘* most remark- 
able photograph ever obtained,’’ from a 
balloon. The picture and the text, given 
under the title, ‘‘A ‘Tenderwing’ in a 
Balloon,’’ will be found interesting for 
seat-reading to give to the boys. It is 
delightfully written and will awaken 
animated discussion. The author is Win- 
throp E. Scarritt. 

An article on ‘‘Birds We Ought to 
Know"’ by Mabel Osgood Wright, needs 
only to be mentioned in order to bring 
it to the teachers. There are so many 
uses for such an article in the school- 
room,—supplementary reading; individ- 
ual nature-study and reports; Band of 
Mercy Days; the geography class work ; 
language work. Seven pictures. June 
Delineator, 779. 


In the June Century is a fascinating 
‘account of the discovery of the Tomb of 
Horemheb,—'‘A New Egyptian Discov- 
ery’? by Arthur EK. P. Weigall. There 
-are ten pictures. The boys and girls will 
read this with interest and be glad to 
| give summaries, 
| Wecan not note poems often but we 
|can not refrain from calling the atten- 
| tion of teachers to the wonderfully fine 
‘Ode of Battles—Gettysburg—Santiago”’ 
| by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, page 298, June 
| Century. This will be excellent for 
declamation on patriotic occasions. 


| ‘*The Two Largest Diamonds,’’ by 
| George Frederick Kunz in the June 
| Century, is profusely illustrated and con- 
| tains much usable geographical material. 
| Teachers who wish to note more mater- 
ial to use when studying Labrador will 
want the two articles, ‘‘Doctor Grenfell 
'in Labrador’’ by Joseph B. Gilder, page 
| 231 of June Century and ‘ ‘Experiences 
| on the Labrador’’ by Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
page 233. Five pictures and most inter- 
esting and instructive text. 

‘*The Stainless Banner’’ by Herbert 
| Kaufman, is the opening poem of the 
| June Everybody’s and is a fine poem for 
| use in the schoolroom, with older pupils. 


‘Stalking the Gentle Orchid’’ by 





‘Box 22. 





Frankiin Clarkin, page 814 of June Every- | 


body’s. Twelve beautiful pictures 

This story of the life of an ‘‘ Orchid 
Hunter’? is valuable and fascinating. 
‘‘London—the great orchid mart of the 
world’’; fabulous prices paid for rare 
| orchids; thrilling experiences. 


| Teachers who have been following the 
| Cleveland articles will be especially in- 

| tere sted in the article in June McClure’s, 

| page 184. The author is George F. Parker. 
| There are four pictures. ‘‘Nothing in 
| his public career gave Cleveland greater 
satisfaction than the relation he bore in 
| hiscloisng years to life insurance.’’ Title, 
| **Cleveland and the Insurance Crisis.’’ 


The full-page ‘‘Bird’s-eye view of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition,’’ page 
704 of June Review of Reviews and the 
article following, descriptive of the 
‘*Fair’’ are useful. There are fourteen 
other pictures. 

‘*Seattle, a Metropolis Built in a Single 
Generation,'’ by Hon. Richard A. Ball- 
inger (Secretary of the Interior; Mayor 

| of Seattle, 1904-6) is an article that needs 
only to be named at this time to be 
sought by teachers. The maps are im- 
portant and six interesting pictures are 
given. The text is just what teachers 

| can best use and embodies just the facts 
needed for schoolroom use. 


The June installment of the General 
Sherman ‘‘Letters Home,’’ Scribner’s, 
page 737, isof remarkable interest and 





September: 1909 


Valparaiso University Begins Thirty- 
Seventh Year. 

On Tuesday; September 21, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind., opens for 
its 37th year. 

It is doubtful if in the Mbieee of the 
world any other educational institution 
has accomplished so much in so skort a 
time. for within this brief period Val- 
pairso University has been developed 
from the initial idea, conceived in the 
mind of H. B. Brown,founder and the pres- 
ent head of the institution, to a great uni- 
versity having a larger attendance than any 
other College or University in America. 

Valparaiso is attended by large num- 
bers of teachers and students preparing to 
teach who find there not only courses of 
study specially arranged to meet their 
needs but are given the privilege of ex- 
tending the course over as long a_ period 
as is desired—an admirable arrangement 
for those who can attend only a portion 
of each year. 

Catalogue is sent free to all requesting 
one. It contains a fund of information 
which will govern you in advising such 
of your pupils as may intend to take a 
college course even though you may not 
be personally interested. 


ys oV, CLASS PINS 


anon BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
ASF scHooL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
aed style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
25c each, $2.50 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 10cea., 
$1,00 a doz. Special designs inPinsor Badges 
made for any School or “Society, as low prices. 
Send design for free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 299 Bouth inn » Rochester, N.Y. 


REPORT FOLDERS 


Size 35x55—Special Linen. Stock arranged 
for 3, 6, or 9 months’ term. Price: 1Oc 
per Doz. Envelopes to match, 5c doz. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Thanksgiving Post Cards and Booklets, Christmas 
Post Cards and Booklets. Also a separate catalogue 
for Post Cards, Plays, Stencils, Etc, Etc. . . . .» 


FRE e Several Handsome Post Cards to all Teach- 
© ers answering this advertisement. 


The Ohio Printing Co. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio, 







































HAIR ON THE FACE 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to the 
Most Delicate skin. 

In compounding an incomplete mix- 
ture was accidentally spilled on_ the 
back of the hand, and on washing 
‘afterward it was discovered that the 
air was completely removed. We 

amed the new discovery 


> * 99 
ODENE”. 
Apply for a ek minutes and the hair disa appears as if by 
magic. IT oT 1. Modene supersedes electrolysis, 
Used by dec a re + ae ment, and recommended by all 
who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on pecrent of $1.00 per bottle. 

Postage stamps taken. Add 
MODENE MANUFACTURING 60., “Dept. $12, Cincinnati, 0. 


I HELP WOMEN 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 
Complexion, Good Figure. 


I will give you explicit information, free and confiden- 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a 
complexion showing wrinkles, Ws es, freckles; a fig- 
ure that is TOO FAT or TOO TH will tell you how to 
have a clear, fresh complexion, soft, fluffy hair, shining 
ey yen, a good figure, which gives ONE an attractiv e, mags 

etic personality. Address 


ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Stud At Home 
y r By Mail 

f'Bo Learn to d Wat 

a week Colors, Oil and | seer China. 





ay Illustrator, Designer 


BE AN AR 
or Cartoonist, Enroll in our Home Btu. 





ecessary. 
small, Tenens artists 
a eat aye YOU C 
000 TO $3,000 A RY EAR 
a why more. We employ the 
same methods as those use: 
the famous Ateliersof Paris,and 
guarantee to teach you with com- 
son by. mail or make no charge for tuition. 
» a Wiite paceetee of leading European 
ahaha zits eetors pur Sepetialiy eres 
cS OTUS. ‘ells “How to Lea at Home’ 
oe rmethods. Sent FREE. Pos 
We De the information you want. 
paid it OW notdelay. Address: 


Ghe Fine Arts Institute, Studio 2356 Omaha, Neb. 


oe 


pre- 
rite 








Normal Conservatory of Music | 
and School of Fine Arts 


This Conservatory is ducted after the 
of the best, either in this country or in Europe. 
It offers a complete musical education at a reason- 
able rate. The courses of study embrace all that 
is necessary to acquire a thorough musical educa- 
tion—Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin or other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, etc. 

Public school music is a strong feature of one of 
the courses, making this Conservatory an 


Ideal School for Supervisors 


Graduates as Supervisors of Public School Music 
are in greatdemand. Write for circular and full 
particulars as to rates. Address 


HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Mus. M., Director, 
Box C , tupiawa, Pa. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Hundreds of good positions open, Trav- 
eling Salesmen earn more money than 
any Class of men in the world. Over 600,- 
000 employed in the United States 
nada, and the demand for 
salesmen always exceeds 
Sresupply. Marshal Field, the 
most successful merchant in 
the world,commenced his busi- 
ness career as a salesman. If 
7 earn less shen oye 00 a week 
end for our book, **A 
Knight of the ae. ” It will 
show you how to increase your 
earning capacity from two to 


























end 









earn, regardless of what your 
business may be. Through our 
Free Employment Bureau we have assisted thous- 
ands of men to secure good positions and better sal- 
aries. Hundreds of them who formerly gepect from 






to r month now_earn fro: 
month an rite for “full sabtioulare 
today. g to investigate. Address near- 
est office. DEPT 161 n RATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 


ASSOCIATION, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, San Francisco. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 
graving and Optics, In possession of this kuowledge 
you can earn a large salary. Writeforour new Cata- 
logue today. ST. Lous Str FIMAKING SCHOOL 


—et 


the locality where ayo ow Send us your address and we will 


furnish the work and teach on a9 my oo ey in 
explain the b we tee a clear profit 


of $3 for eve: 3 cs absolutely sure Write at once 
BOYAL MANUPA dag amy co., Box 1223 Detroit, Mick 


OUTLINES for Debates and Essays. Prepared 


toorder on given Subjects. $1.00 

each. P.S. Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 
LADY SEWERS home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
an hour; work sent prepaid to 


reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other Mey ee SENT FREE on ap- 
ag to MIs A. GAGE, 29 Wenonah 


AGENTS WANTED sec. POST CARDS 


Samples FREE. C, V. LAY & CO., = E, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Write for free booklet ; tells how and gives the proo 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS' ASS’N 
106 The Baldwin, dianapolis, Ind. 


& FLORAL & Christmas Postals, GOLD & VELVET Greetin 


s 
& YOUR NAME or TOWN } LOVELY samples FREE. 
with order, AMERICAN ART CO,, New Haven, Conn, 


AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 








Send us your address 
and we will show you 
pote pale <yes L a Zt 











wanted to make up shields at 























We Trust You 
10 Day 


tfull 





write to-day for this hand: 14-inch b 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. Ifyou find ita big bargain rem $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 


Enclose Ge postage. Write for catalogue. 
21 Quiney St., 


aged ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


get your own free. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 51, 


Wedding : 


N. Ott Engraving ng 1021 cuestnart St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Chicago, 





| sented’’ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


will be appreciated by teachers. ‘‘The 
Sherman of peace deserves to be remem- 
bered as clearly as the Sherman of war,’’ 


‘‘A Turkish Village’ by H. G. Dwight, 
page 701, June Scribner’s. Hight pictures. 

. The village of Roumelie Hissar, ‘‘sub- 
urban to an ancient capital.’? When 
studying Turkey, ask some boy or girl to 
look up, read and report upon this 
article. 


Not many teachers will fail to secure 
the article in the July Delineator, ‘‘The 
Most Dramatic Event in My Life’’ by 
Annie S. Peck. Page 43; four very in- 
teresting pictures. Most of us followed 
the stories of the perilous ascent of Mount 
Huascaran when they were being told in 
the newspapers. This account by Miss 
Peck is thrilling and we need to have it, 
too. 


If you were to guess, do you suppose 
you’ could name correctly the eight 
women describedin ‘‘A Group of Notable 
Old Ladies’’ by Thomas W. Hotchkiss, 
July Ladies’ World? There are photo- 
graphs of them all,—page g. 

And the ‘‘ Scenes in American History’’ 
stories that you are all using so effect- 
ively are continued still,—Barbara Yet- 
chton, author. 





‘The Elimination of Danger at Sea’’ 
by John Robinson Binns, page 172 of 
July Cosmopolitan. Ten pictures. 

The boys all know about ‘‘ Jack Binns’’ 
and they will want to read this article— 
you will be glad you can tell them just 
where to find it. Ask them to tell you 
the story of the work of ‘‘Jack Binns’’ 
on the ‘‘Republic.’’ The article given 
is interesting and instructive. 


‘Abdul the Dethroned’’ by Nicholas 
| C. Adossides, page 181, July Cosmopol- 
itan. Eleven pictures. 

This article should be read by the 
teacher and she may use her judgment as 





or not. Interesting facts concerning life 
|in the harems are told. Important his- 
| torical facts are embodied in the text. 

| 


‘*The Fight for the Highway of Nat- 
| ions’’ by BK. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. 
|S. Page 3, July Everybody’s, with nine 
| pictures of unusual value for use in the 
| class, ‘‘The prize played for is the com- 
| merce of all Asia,—the board on which 
they 
plain.’’ Historical and geographical 
tacts of interest and importance given. 


There is an article in the July St. 
Nicholas which is absolutely indispens- 
able. If you get it, you will have ina 
nutshell all the important facts regarding 
the Declaration of Independence at hand. 
The fifty-six signers are briefly ‘‘pre- 
to the reader, under state cap- 
tions ;—there were three from Georgia, 
four from South Carolina, ete., etc. On 
page 8o1is given the famous John Trum- 
bull picture of the ‘‘Signing.’’ On pages 
802 and 803 are given the portraits of the 
group of signers (56) arranged in alpha- 


tion, New York. 


The class will be interested in the 
article on ‘‘Air-Ships’’ by Day Allen 
Willey, page 780, July St. Nicholas, with 
six pictures; and also will read with en- 
thusiasm the story of the work of the 
Brothers Wright by C. H. Claudy, which 
immediately follows. Four pictures. 


The ‘‘Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln’’ 
by Helen Nicolay has won such recogni- 
tion and filled so useful a place that the 
story of ‘‘The Boyhood and Youth of 
General U. S. Grant’’ by the same author 
will be welcomed. The opening story of 
the series is given in the July St. Nich- 
olas, page 822. Two interesting pictures. 





Leave Out Politics 


County superintendents who think that 
they must play politics to hold their 
places are not onto their jobs. With lime 
in the spinal column, trained brains in 
the head, kindness in the makeup, love 
for children and school in the heart, 
common sense for a governor, loyalty to 
truth for a motto, good character auto- 
matically administered, ginger, grit, and 
get there for every day companions, and 
high ideals for incentives, can snap fin- 
gers in the face of politicians, and keep 
right on at their work—the grandest on 
earth.—Moderator Topics. 





make the moves is the Babylonian | 





to whether to give it to the class to use | 





betical order,—from the Emmett collec- | 
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SASS 


840 pp. 840 PP. 756 pp. 


460 pp. 


departments of Linrary Edition. 
6x8 inches. 


ical Dictionaries. 750 pages, 


hack titles in gold, special frontispiece, 75c, 


30,000 words. 6,000 Synonyms, 
Signs used in Writing and Typography. 
illustrations, two pages flags of nations in colors. 
cloth, title in gold, 50c. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDITION—For all 
450 illustrations, 
_Blac k ele Icth. 


in bold black type. 


words and definitions, 384 pages. 





Laird & Lee’s 

Webster’s Modern Dictionary 

Handy Edition, 
416pp., 
nitions, 
lower grades. 
ation at foot of each page. 
critical markings explained. 
Hundreds of new words. Print- 
ed from new heavy-faced type. 
Cloth, not indexed, 


Tllustrated. 
25.000 words and defi- 

A great favorite in the 
Key to pronunci- 
Dia- 





0c. 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL, 
OFFICE AND 
GENERAL USE 






384 pp. 
900 iliustrations, 24 full-page plates, six in colors. 
Half leather, thumb-indexed, marbled edges, $1.50. 

STUDENTS’ COMMON SCHOOL EDITION — Without Medical, Legal, 
840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages colored maps Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres, a feature found in this edition only. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION—A new dictionary. 
Proper nouns indicated by Capital initials. 
irregular verbs, plural of nouns, hundreds of new words. 
Vocabulary words in bold black type. 


Diacritical markings uniform with the other editions. 


Laird @ Lee’s Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionaries 


4k AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN BESTOW. “G@& 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS AWARDED 
at all Expositions since published, Aiso 
endorsed by leading Educators everywhere. 





LIBRARY EDITION—-For Library, 
Home and Office. Contains Dictionaries 
of Mythology, Biography, Geography, 
Botany, Biblical, 
ical Names. English 
Rules in Orthography, Musical, Legal 
and Medical Terms and Symbols, For- 
Abbreviations. Metric 
System, Prootreading—13 special ency- 
clopedic features, 900 illus., 
plates, 11 in colors.. Size6x8 ins, 
flexible leather, thumb indexed, 
ished green edges, in a box, $2.50. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE 
EDITION—For High. Schools, Colleges 
Contains all, special 
Size, 


Historical and Class- 
Word-Building, 


eign Phrases, 


28 full-page 
Full 
pol- 


and Universities. 
840 pages, 


Mythological and Botan- 


5x7 inches. Black silk cloth, side and 
Hand composition. New plates, 
Degrees of adjectives, 
Key to diacritical marks foot of each page, 
160 pages 600 text 
Size, 434x644 inches, 144 inches thick, Black silk 
Root words 
25,000 


Primary Grades. Entirely new plates. 


side and back title in gold, 25c. 





‘Laird & Lee’s Standard 
Webster Pocket Dictionary. 
Desk and School Edition. 
Awarded Gold Medal Lewis and 
Clurk Centennial Exposition, Port- 
land, Ore. Contains important 
words not found in other lexicons, 
Vocabulary of Synonyms, Rhymes, 
Principal Characters in Litera- 
ture, Rules for Spelling, Latin 
Phrases, Parliame ontary Law, Met- 
ric System, etc. 16 full-page col- 
ored maps, 224pp. 
Jeather, gold stemping, 


eee ene eee 


Full flexible 
gilt 





edges, indexed. 50 cents. 





A NEW WORD-BOOK 





ning with common, easy words of one syllable, the 


The New Standard Business and Social Letter Writer 
TUE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY—100,000 NOW IN 

The most complete practical poh adh of 
correspondence and business forms ever published, 
4} Gives full instructions for writing, and specimens 
of business letters, legal forms, leases, deeds, wills, 
contracts, models for REFINED LOVE LETTERS 
covering Courtship, Engagement, Marriage ; 
SOCIAL FORMS—Invitations, Acceptances, Re- 
grets, Condolences. Many Genuine New Busi- 
ness Letters in Revised Edition, Family letters 
for parents, guardians and children. How to ad- 
dress the President and Cabinet Officicis. Also 
leading Synonyms. 

Paper cover, in colors, 
handsome cover design, 5( 


Boards, cloth back, 
Silk cloth, illus. 75e. 





For sale by all School Supply houses 
and Booksellers or sent postpaid by 





The New Standard Speller ®y_¢.D. ANDREWS, LL. D. 


difficult words of two, three and four syllables appearing in the more advanced lessons, 
the pupil learns to observe the forms of words, and as there are no marks of any kind placed over the let- 
ters, boys and girls readily recognize them as the same when seen in newspapers and books. 


218 } Pages—B —Boards, _Ornamental Cover, Cloth Back, | 25c. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





~ LAIRD & 








SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


A simple system of progressive word-building is observed throughout the entire series of lessons. 


Begin- 
pupil is instructed how to form from these the more 
3y this method 





THE WOOSTER 
JUVENILE SPEAKER 
Recitations, Speeches, Songs, 
Dialogues and Exercises for 
children, Suitable for all holi- 
days and special occasions. 
For day-school, Sunday-school 
and general use. Humorous, 
patriotic and instructive 
pieces in both prose and verse, 
ill pages. 

Decorative paper cover, 25¢ 
Cloth,special cover design, 50¢ 


LEE, Publishers, w20%2% 


Wabash Ave. 

















LAIRD & LEE PUBLISHERS 
ho t2, CME ROG USA 


CHICAGO. 











ALL 
armel TY PEWRITERS wars 
fee... Ail the Standard Machines 4 to % 
wow) Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 






=, RENTED ANYWHERE al- 

lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 

92-94 Lake St., Shieago, I 





F YOU THOUGHT THAT 
SPANISH, FRENCH OR GERMAN, COULD BE LEARNED BY MAIL 


in acourse of twelve lessons, at a total cost of 
$2.50, wouldu’t you ordera course? Let us con- 
vince you. — 25 cents for a sample lesson 
and method t 

POST LANGUAGE COU RSES, 140 NorthSt., 


Buffalo, N.Y. 





**HOW TO REMEMBER’’ 


Sent Free to Keaders of this Publication 







You are no greater intellectually than 
yourmemory. Easy, inexpensive. ln- 
creases income; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, con- 
versation; develops will, public speaking, personality, 
Send today for Free Booklet. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 








8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, picce of 
music, drawing, or any writ. 
ing can be made ona Lawtos 
s 2 x Printer. Ly wash- 

© wettin paper, 
Sea for circulars as samples 
of work, Manufactured by 


‘The HEKTOGRAPH C 42 Murray St., New York 


« 59 Dearborn S8t., Chicago 
Oskaloosa College. 

























Thorough, strong course to B. Ped. in absentia. 


Fe 
Catalog, Address Edwin D, Kiser, Ph,D., Pres., Oskaloosa, tows | 169 Wabash Ave. 





MT. CLEMENS 
me a 


ALL THE 
YEAR AROUND BS) od Sa LORS) 


Two hundred bathheuses, hotels and board- 
ing houses. 


MT. CLEMENS 
MINERAL WATER BATHS 


Nature’s Cure For 


Rheumatism and All Nervous Diseases 


Mt. Clemens is delightfully situated 20 miles from 
Detroit. Through trains. Detroit suburban electric 
cars every half hour. Illustrated book of Mt. Clemens 
mailed free. Address 

F. R. EASTMAN, 
Chamber of Commerce. Mt. € lemens, 


LADY WANTED 


| Honest industrious woman wanted to introduce our 
large line of fancy and staple dress goods, waistings, 
| trimmings, ete,, among friends, neighbors and towns- 
people. We also manufacture a full line of perfumes 
| and toilet articles, no soaps. Should be able to earn 
| #20 or more weekly outside of school hours. Dealing 
| direct from the miils our prices are low and patterns 
| exclusive. No mouey required, Write us for full 


{ particulars. 
| STANDARD DRESS GOODS CO., Dept. K, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Blackboard Stencils 
Busy Work, Teachers’ Aids, Raffia, Reeds, 
Yarns, Papers, Crafts and Construction Mater- 
ials, and general School Supplies, Most Complete 


line in the country, Send for our igog cata- 
logue, It will interest you, 


Garden City Educational Co. 
Chicagea, Ul 







Mich. 
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Learn While You Earn. 


O NOT BE SATISFIED with your education. 
done and are doing; let us show you how your education may be im- 
proved at a small expense while you are working, and as a result, your 
salary increased. You are progressive ; the question 1s, are you satisfied with 


yourself and attainments? 


Do as thousands have 


If you are not satisfied, tell us your needs and we 


will tell you all about our work. Send for catalog today and arrange to com- 


mence a Course this Autumn. 


«fee pepe pe pepe pepe fen pecpecpe $d et et et et ee 


The Pioneer School 


The American Correspondence Normal is the pioneer school 
giving instruction by mail. It was organized in 1889 and since 
then has given instruction to nearly 40,000 students in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


Personal Instruction 


The great success of our Instruction by Mail is due to the personal 
attention given to every detail by our Corps of Instructors. All 
of the work of the student is thoroughly corrected each week and 
returned with suggestions and criticisms. 








For Whom Our Courses Are Designed 


For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 

For the Young Teacher who is not so fully prepared for his work 
as he should be. 

For the Teacher who is prevented from having a better school and 
salary for lack of proper training. 

For Any Teacher who feels the need of a thorough review in cer- 
tain subjects. 

For Any One who desires to improve his education and who has 
a little spare time to devote to reading and study. 


This assistance the A 


student could not secure at a resident school, For Any One who desires a complete business education. 


fee mere refrac eee a 
WHY ATTEND SCHOOL TO SECURE AN EDUCATION? WHEN WE CAN 
PREPARE YOU FOR EXAMINATION 


at home by mail, for less than one-tenth the cost of the same instruction at school. 


Better Than Represented 


During the past year I have completed the Nor- 
mal and Advanced Normal Courses, and found 
them highly satisfactory. In preparing for ex- 
amination these Courses have no equal as they 
enable one to continue teaching and at the same 
time have a systematic course of instruction. I 
have found the courses to be even more beneficial 
than represented, 





Barberton, Ohio. 





Lipa J. JENNESS, 





Better Than School 


After completing the Normal and Drawing 
Courses I succeeded in obtaining a Second Grade 
Certificate with ease. In my opinion, anyone 
can obtain a more thorough and comprehensive 
idea of a subject by correspondence than is pos- 
sible by actual attendance at a resident school 
or college. 

WittramM EK. Dorson, Gowanda, N. Y. 





WHEN WE CAN FURNISH YOU AS GOOD INSTRUCTION FOR ONLY $10. 00 
For 26 weeks by Mail, as you could secure at school at from $100 to $150. 


Pursued Three Courses 

I never had the advantages of the public school. 
At the age of 18 I was unable to solve problems 
in fractions. I then took up work from your 
school and for two years spent spare moments in 
pursuing the Students and Normal Courses. These 
enabled me successfully to pass teachers’ exam- 
ination, Afterwards I completed part of the Ad- 
vanced Normal Course. 1 am now a junior in the 
Classical Course of the W. Virginia Conterence 
Seminary. You furnish more for the money than 
any other school. O.N.SrovER, Stoyer, Md, 




















Courses of Instruction 

NORMAL Place across (X) before the 

Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government courses orsubjects in which you 

Grammat Geography Theory and Practice are especially interested; write 

History your tame and address below 
ADVANCED NORMAL and mail to us. 

Algebra Rhetoric Literature 

Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology NAME ......csecsccserecceecspesvescessensecenes 
SCIENTIFIC 

Geueial History Physics Zoology P.O, cccccccsecescce sevesececocsvecoscsorseees ses 

Astronomy Chemistry History of 

Botany Educatiou ST. NO. crsccsessococcocssessenneasceece senses 
Students Commercial Arithmetic | 
Drawing Commercial Law 1 BBD 2.5 BRR t....- 
Penmanship Letter Writing | All courses and subjects fully 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling described in catalog. Ask for it. 
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Better Than High School 


It is with the greatest of pleasure I recommend 
the A. C. N. to any one desiring a better educa- 
tion, By taking the Normal Course I feel better 
Gualified to take the examination for a second 
grade certificate. I have received more instruction 
trom a 26 weeks’ Course by Mail than I did in the 
same time spent at the High School. Any one 
cannot make a better investment than by taking 
a Course from the A.C, N. 

CARRIE EstTxs, Farmington, Mo. 


Send for Catalog TODAY. Special In- 
ducements to those who Enroll with the 
September classes. 











American Correspondence Normal 
110 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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“Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. The ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate With it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


September 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From the babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 
And soft the breezes blow 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 
When busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
ai, Across the garden wall 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning, 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest morn is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The wind shall whistle chill, 

-And patriarch swallows call their flocks together 
To fly from frost and snow, 

As And seek for lands when blow 

The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
‘*O fairest summer, stay !’’ 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 
—George Arnold, 


The Reading Habit 
By C. W. Bennett, Ph.D. 


TNO THE people read? What do people read ? 
Questions of great significance to general 
culture. If people do not read, they are 

lacking in intelligence and in a desire for knowl- 
edge. If people read, but read below their taste, 
their ideals of life are too low and thought be- 
comes contaminated with sordid and _ vitiated 
things. 

- Then books must be selected to be read. Books 

attract us and invite companionship. Indeed, 

books are our companions. And just as one’s life 
soon becomes assimilated to his closest compan- 
ions, of whatever character, so the influence of 
books abides with us, lives within us, to mould 
and fashion the moral nature ;--with perhaps this 
difference: We grow to be cautious of the com- 

panionship of our friends when it exhibits im- 

moral aspects. 

People ure likely to accept what is found in 
books. ‘There is a choice in books as in friends; 
and the mind sinks or rises to the level of its 
habitual society. It is subdued, as Shakespeare 
has said of the dyer’s hands, *‘to what it works 
in.”’ Cato’s advice, cum bonis ambula, **consort 
with the good,”’ is quite as appropriate now, if 
we aaa it to books; for they, too, insensibly 
give away their own nature to the mind that con- 
‘verses with them. And it is certainly true that 
the material of thought reacts upon thought itself. 
What food is to the body, thought is to the mind. 
And as the health of the body must depend upon 
‘the quality of its food, so the health of the mind 
‘must depend upon the quality of its thought. 

-, Youn sila do not, asa rule, know what to 

‘read. Pupils have limited time, while in school, 

for general reading. It is important that this 

time should be spent to best aavantage: There 


is no part of the teacher’s work of higher value 
than that of inculating a relish for good books. 

The State laws which provide free public lib- 

raries, supplement the saiblio school system with 
a means of education scarcely inferior to it. If 
the first aim of school culture is to make men 
better workers, the second is to make them better 
thinkers and for this purpose the young mind 
must be brought to roll the great masters in lit- 
erature. At best, the school can give students 
only w certain amount of information and lead 
them to form right habits and acquire good 
taste. But the habits they have formed are not 
fixed and their tastes are subject to change. 
Much of their real education is yet to come. 
What opportunities may be provided for the 
after-school education? Business relations and 
social fellowships are leading factors, but not 
always most helpful. So far as can be foreseen, 
the public library, properly administered, can do 
more than any other agency. ‘The preparation 
for this after-culture must be made before stu- 
dents leave school, by close and cordial co-opera- 
tion between the schoo] and the library: and 
hence the vital importance .f establishing the 
reading habit while students are in school. There 
isa mistaken idea that public libraries are for 
scholars alone. Their chief value is to train the 
community in general, to love good literature, 
and to du good reading. Pupils should be made 
acquainted with sources of information and with 
standard literature. Said Charles Dudley War- 
ner, ‘*A person who has learned how to read, but 
not what to read, is placed in a position of great 
danger.” 

Students must be taught what a library is, how 
to use it; what to look for, and where to find it. 
They must learn to use reference books, reviews, 
dictionaries, library indexes, card catalogues, ete. 
They must be trained in the selection of books, 
and how to read books for a single purpose. ‘The 
public library should be called upon to supple- 
ment and to amplify what can be done in the 
direct work of the school. Every department in 
the school should be able to send work, dictated 
in the class, to the library to be worked out by 
students and afterward to be reviewed in the 
class. Modern methods in teaching seek to work 
the school into the library, and the library into 
the school. And the well selected library, where 
books are chosen for the purposes named, is as 
essential to the study of literature, history, and 
other kindred branches, as is the working labora- 
tory to the teaching of chemistry and physics. 

The intelligent teacher becomes to the student 
a directive force in making a choice of books to 
be read; and this is fundamental in fixing the 
reading habit. Emerson has said, ‘If you teach 
a boy to read, he will educate himse!f.”’ And we 
shall accept without abatement the fact that if 
our systems of training in the study of English, 
especially, will give to the youth a relish for read- 
ing, he 1s likely to follow that habit into mature 
years and to become thereby a more intelligent 
citizen. 

A taste for good reading once acquired will 

ow “‘by what it feeds on.’’ It will so occupy 
the time of the learner us to rob temptation of 
half its power, by controlling more than half its 





opportunities. The teacher who leads a student 
to read an interesting and good book at once 
establishes a strong and enduring bond of sym- 
pathy between the student and himself, to say 
nothing of the higher good of having forged an 
additional link to the chain that shall bind the 
man to a life of noble thinking and earnest 
endeavor. 

Where it is impossible for a young man to re- 
main in school long enough to attain its higher 
culture, books are the substitute for a course of 
study. Books, themselves, are teachers—voice- 
less teachers. Carlyle has put it in stronger terms 
—‘a collection of books is a real university.” 
Said the illustrious Gibbon, ** A taste for books is 
the glory and pleasure of my life, a taste which I 
would not exchange for the wealth of the Indies.” 

To train the young mind to habits of reading, 
the library must be brought within easy reach. 
The school with its library—working together, 
are dual forces in education, and go hand in hand 
in developing general intelligence. The library 
supplements subjects taught from text-books; it 
reinforces the teacher’s knowledge; it raises stu- 
dents’ inquiry along all lines of truth and stim- 
ulates them to search out the great questions and 
to form intelligent opinions upon them, while yet 
students, under the guiding hand of the instructor. 
On the other hand, the school makes a right selec- 
tion of books, directing as to the kind and number 
to be read. The choice of reading matter for 
young students, should be carefully guarded. One 
has said: > 

‘*T love vast libraries, yet the 2’s a doubt 
If one is better with them flan without, 
Unless he uses them wisely, and indeed, 
Learns the high art of when and what to read.”’ 

The youth who leave our school: ith the ability 
to read well, and with a relish f° good books, 
has acquired a power worth more tc }im, possibly, 
than any other school discipline could have pro- 
vided. He has taken into life that which is worth 
more to him than any other quality in his cul- 
ture. 

The reading habit properly developed will 
broaden the student th give him fresh interest 
in his regular work; and anything that awakens 
the student’s interest must aid him in the disci- 
pline of himself. For when the student is suffi- 
ciently awakened to realize and to be concerned 
in his own interest, the current of thought. is 
changed and ethical and moral standards are 
lifted up. The cultivation of a taste for good 
literature should be one of the chief aims of the 
school curriculum. The development of the higher 
morality and the truer culture and refinement 
which, after all, is the final aim of education, can 
best be accomplished by the encouragement of a 
closer acquaintance with our best literature. We 
have seemed to forget in our enthusiasm for new 
methods and new lines of progress, that education 
is indigenous; both in its selections and processes 
it must look to right influences and right impres- 
sions in the development of the life. Then, what 
the student can carry with him into his future 
career, What he can appropriate when he no longer 
has the advantage of school culture, must be to 
him a consideration of the highest value while he 
is a student. 
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Lesson I. 


Weaving in the Primary Grades 

Weaving is the first industry of all primitive 
xeople, ‘Teachers of handwork in all countries 
ave come to believe that weaving is an excellent 
basis for a course in industrial work. 

Having spent several months abroad this past 
school year, for the purpose of inspecting elemen- 
tary handwork in foreign countries, | was very 
much impressed with the fact that in the best 
schools where handwork is being taught as a 
means of expression, weaving formed an important 
part of the course, 

Manual Training in the elementary schools of 
European countries is best developed in the 
ait for abnormals—mentally “om physically 
defective children. Here I found handwork in 
its various phases made the basis of all the work 
in these special schools, and the other subjects 
are made vital through the teaching of these ex- 
pressions and the results in the children are mar- 
velous. In the schools for the blind, deaf, men- 
tally deficient, incorrigibles, physically weak, 
crippled and in open air schools, | saw handwork 
in process very similar in method and in educa- 
tional value to that used in the best public and 
model training schools in America, It seemed 
tome that to receive the best and most progessive 
education in London, a child must belong to one 
of the classes of abnormal children. It seemed 
strange that if such training would do so much 
for the abnormal child, what would it not do for 
the normal child, who really will be the future 
citizen of a country? ‘The teachers in these schools 
for abnormal children told me that they found 
weaving a valuable form of handwork, as so many 
useful and beautiful articles may be made of 
various available materials an? with simple tools, 
allowing for much and varied use of the best of 
all tools—the fingers, 

{t is a well known principle of the kindergarten 
and primary grades that young children must use 
lurge materials to work with and that the articles 
made shall not be too large, taking too much time. 
They should always have a purpose and include 
the artistic as well as the utilitarian. | would 
lead up to the making of some article by first 
telling the children, perhaps in the language 
period, something of the term **weaving.’’  Possi- 
bly they have had weaving in some form in the 
kindergarten. If so, they will understand the 
expression ‘‘over and under,’’ if not illustrate the 
term by drawing broad lines with a flat piece of 
crayon, and then cross these lines by drawing over 











Elementary Manual Training 
By Mrs. Ida Hood Clark 


Director Elementary Manual Training, Milwaukee Public Schools 


one and under one, The teacher may also _illus- 
trate the process before the class by taking strips 
of paper or cloth and showing the process of weav- 
ing. I would do this before giving the children 
the materials, as with large classes this is quite 
important. 

uring the language or reading periods, I 
would also tell the children that one object of 
our learning to weave is that we know how all 
our clothing is made, also that all the rugs, cur- 
tains, carpets, etc., that are used to furnish our 
homes, are made by weaving. ‘To the younger 
children simply explain hand weaving, to the 
older children of the primary grades, explain 
machine weaving. 

In this article I propose to speak of forms o. 
weaving, that may be used in the first three 
grades, 

LOOMS 


After experimenting for a number of years in 
looms suitable for primary grades, in Milwaukee, 
we have found a loom that answers every purpose. 
It is the ‘Truesdell loom, made in Milwaukee. 
This lounr ts illustrated in No. 1, is 64x61" inches 
sid a broad flat weaving needle accompanies the 
loom. Of course a loom can be made by the 
older children in school systems where Manual 
‘Training shopsare established, but for our needs 
with an average of fifty children in a room, it 
seems desirable that we shall use these steel looms. 
The size, 614x614 inches, is large enough for first 
grade children, For larger articles, as these looms 
are adjustable, two or four can be put together. 
We do this for second and third grade weaving. 
For real large articles any number of these looms 
may be placed together. 

Where it is not possible to purchase these steel 
looms, cardboard the same size may be used; the 
teacher, or better still, the older children, may 
prepare them by measuring '% inch from the 
edges and drawing a line across the cardboard at 
both top and bottom. On these lines punch holes 
% inch apart, and large enough to hold large 
materials. Any size loom may be made in 
this way, but for very large articles to be woven 


it is necessary to use heavy wire or stiff knitting 
needles on the sides to prevent the. threads. being 
drawn toward the center. 

Crude looms for weaving .arge rugs may ~ be 
made of oblong boards, placing the heavy wires 
on the sides <a aiken small nails at each end. 
Many beautiful rugs and table covers and cur- 
tains may be woven in this way. 

MATERIALS FOR WEAVING 


Young children must use large materials. These 
days, as wool is so high ,we use different weaves 
of cotton cloths, Cotton challie is a fine mater- 
ial, cutinto 1 or 1 14 inchstripson the bias, ‘This 
material could be ge serait by the second and 
third grade children themselves by teaching them 
how to fold the cloth over on the bias, and on the 
wrong side of the cloth have them draw lines 
with a ruler and pencil and then cut the strips on 
the lines with the scissors. For first grade chil- 
dren, the older pupils in grades 4, 5 and 6 could 
prepare the material. I find the older boys and 
virls, even in the seventh and eighth grades, very 
willing to assist in preparing materials for all 
grades, 

The children may sew several of these strips of 
cloth together and use them. We also use candle 
wicking for making holders for first grade chil- 
dren; wool chenille, mercerized cotton, and raftia 
may also be used, but these materials must be 
large as young children tire quickly. and need a 
variety of handwork that shows results in a short 
time. 

Whatever loom is used in the first grade, the 
teacher should make the article herself before 
teaching the children. She can then anticipate 
length of material, ete., as well as the little de- 
vices necessary to teach the subject well to a 
lurge class. 

Using the cardboard looms, as in Fig. 2, thread 
the needle with as long a thread of the material 
as the child may handle well and put in the 


lengthwise or warp thread. I would here explain ~ 


to the children the name of this lengthwise thread 
and place it on the board and add it to'their 


spelling list, also the name of the crosswise or | 


woof thread. When the teacher comes to putting 


it on the loom in the weaving process, make a * 
knot at the end; some instruction may have to be . 


given here in making knots. Now bring the 


needle from the underside through the first hole : 


at the upper left hand corner of the cardboard, 


and pass it through the hole at the opposite edge + 


to the wrong side. ‘Then bring the needle through 
the hole, next to the one at the right, and then to 
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the right side again. This will bring the long, 
or warp, threads all on the right side and the 
short threads on the wrong side. Continue until 
the loom is threaded with the warp thread. Now 
for the. woof or crosswise thread. Take as long a 
thread as the children can conveniently use and 
heginning in the middle or three or four threads 
from the left edge of the loom, weave over one 
thread, under one thread, taking great care that 
the end of the yarn is under one of the woof 
threads. The teacher must demonstrate the be- 
ginning very slowly. Now weave from right to 
left and have the children leave a loop of the 
material at each end; this will keep the outside 
warp thread straight or parallel with the long 
edges of the cardboard loom. Sew the ends of 
the material together when taking new threads. 
Weave loosely and evenly and the result wiil be 
a beautifully woven holder that the children 
should know is to be given to Mother when fin- 
ished. Some children who work faster than 
others may then try some fancy or more elaborate 
weaves, as Fig. 7. 

If the steel loom is used the process is much 
easier and more quickly accomplished, as there is 
no preparation necessary; the warp and woof 
threads are merely placed around niches on the 
four sides of the loom and these niches keep the 
weaving straight on all sides, 

I would tell the children that the woof used on 
our weaving is also called the filling in carpets, 
rugs, curtains, ete. It is often a different color 
from that of the warp and the latter threads in 
all clothing and furnishing materials are stronger 
than the woof, and so our clothes are made with 
the warp threads running up and down, asa 
greater strain comes on the warp threads. 


ARTICLES FOR EACH GRADE 


In the first grade, in the Milwaukee schools, our 
handwork centers around the furnishing of a doll 
house, so the second grade children weave rugs for 
the first grade doll house, having learned the 
process of weaving in the first grade, where we 
make holders as described above. In both first 
and second grades we make a water-color draw- 
ing of the article we are to make, using two colors. 
We do this in the drawing period. 

The second grade children’s handwork is 
grouped about the subject of clothing. We study 

materials made of cotton, wool, linen and silk, 
and design and weave rugs and curtains to be 
used in the first grade doll house, thus a spirit 
of co-operation is cultivated, The third grade 
children do a little toward this too, by weaving 
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HOLDER FOR CHRISTMAS WOVEN ON STEEL LOOM 
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pillows, couch covers and hammocks for the porch 
and lawns of the doll house. 

In all the first six grades we have what is called 
community work. We decide each year to make 
something for the school building. Many times 


in the intermediate and upper grades, this takes — 


the form of designing large pillows, portieres, rags, 
etc., to be used for the teacher’s room, principal’s 
office and the children’s own room, using raffa, 
silk, or cotton rags. 

In all of our work in weaving, asin other forms 
of handwork, we make a design of what we are 
to make, beginning with the very little people in 






































FIGURE 5 


the first grade and even in the kindergarten, thus 
training the children to beautiful color schemes. 
In the first grade, for instance, we begin with 
the furnishing of the doll house, because these 
little people know more about the home, and we 
decide on a color scheme for each room, designing 
and making wall paper, rugs, curtains, furniture, 
etc., to harmonize, suggesting the use of soft, 
beautiful colorings instead of the bright, glaring, 
garish colors most of the children would choose. 
I think too much importance cannot be attached 
to his teaching of color in the primary grades. 

At first I would Jet children run riot with color, 
in the use of crayons and water colors, and grad- 
ually lead them up to the color combinations by 
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merely suggesting, not harshly criticising, theit 
choice of color, but by holding up pretty sott 
combinations and calling attention to the beauty 
of them. The children will gradually respond to 
the teacher’s suggestions, as they are so natural, 
and will easily discriminate, if gently led to see 
for themselves, 

Make the time devoted to handwork one of 
joy to the children. It has been my experience 
that this part of the school work is the happiest 
period the children have. Children love to do 
and to make things. Make the course in hand- 
work a flexible one; let the children express them- 
selves. Do not tell each child he must have his 
work look exactly like his neighbors; encourage 
individuality of expression and do not expect 
perfect finished products from young children. 

Handwork is only intended, in primary grades, 
to create a love for work of all kinds and should 
be used as a means of expression in the natural 
development of young childven: 

We add to this weaving lesson all through the 
school year by co-ordinating with the reading and 
language work. Have children collect pictures 
of sheep, cotton fields, silk worms, flax fields and 
samples of raw and manufactured materials. We 
make « book called a ‘*Record Book;’’ the book 
is of heavy manilla paper, 9x12 inches. We 
mount these samples and pictures in the book and 
use them as a basis for language work, also for 
nature study. We design and make a cover for 
this book, using an appropriate design. This is 
done in the drawing period. 





Do you know a teacher who has the hardest 
class this autumn that she has ever encountered in 
all her experience? Do you know one who has in 
her room all the incorrigibles in the building, 
placed there through sheer malice by the princi- 
pal? Do you know one who says that the work 
of the previous teacher in arithmetic was a farce, 
that she never knew how to teach geography, and 
all her work must be done over again? Do you 
know a teacher who complains because the princi- 
pal does not er her when she sends, as she 
does constantly, children to him for punishment ? 
There seem to be a great many such unfortunate 


a 
teachers every fall.~-Popular Educator, 





Education is any process or act which results 
in knowledge, or power, or skill. It includes 
not only teaching and learning, but all acts, pro- 
cesses and influences which oceasion these results, 
whether as scholarship, culture, habit or char- 
acter. —Emerson E. White. 
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The Necessity for the Study of Agriculture 


OR many years the virgin soil has responded 

so generously to the farmer that he - not 

found it necessary to study the nature of the 
soil and how its fertility might be best main- 
tained. He could clear off a few acres of timber 
or move tosome new country and reap the rewards 
of his toil, without seeking to know why nature 
responded as she did to his efforts. The forests 
have been so long cleared away and the prairie 
districts have been cropped so many years; the 





Tin cans, ordinary drinking glasses, and lamp chimneys are used to show that a loosé soil 
willretaip more water than one that is compacted. 


demand of the consumer has increased, so it has 
become quite necessary that the farmer put forth 
his best efforts to restore and maintain the fertil- 
ity of his soil and that he put on the market pro- 
ducts having such qualities as will meet the de- 
mands of the market. 

Pennyroyal stock will not now count in the live 
stock markets of the world. The old Dominick 
fowl, whose reputation was more in defending her 
brood than for eggs or meat purposes, is not suffi- 
cient for the present day poultry raiser. The 
elm-peeler or the razor-back cannot compete 
with the Poland-China or Berkshire in the meat 
market. ‘The ill-scented, poorly-worked butter, 
which usually passes over the counter of the 


country grocery, cannot compete with the product - 


of the careful housewife on the farm. The 
knarled and knotty fruit cannot find a welcome 
place on our dining room tables. 

While the teachers of agriculture in elemen- 
tary schools may lead toward conserving soil 
fertility and the raising of better products, there 
is much more than the material things which make 
life worth the living on the farm. The attitude 
of many a farmer of the past toward his business 
has been one that has caused his own and other 
children to look upon any agricultural pursuit 
as a kind of drudgery. Young people have been 
led to believe that the power to think and the 
ability to work receives greater consideration and 
larger remuneration in the professions than it 
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does in the manual arts. The old and oft heard 
expression, ‘*My boy does not expect to become a 
teacher, professor, lawyer, or physician, so I will 
make a farmer of him’’ has not entirely passed 
away; but the necessity for such improvements 
as have been mentioned and that life in the 
country may be the richer, is bringing our 
elderly friends to see that there is an opportunity 
in the open country for social and industrial im- 

rovements that would become and dignify any 
individual. The teaching of Agriculture in ele- 
mentary schools does as much, if not more, to dig- 
nify the work of the farmer than it does to give 
him much of a scientific education. Even though 
the scientific part of his education is necessary for 
succcessful farming, the one who does the farming 
desires to be respected among men; hence, an other 
kind of education, intimately associated with 
Agriculture, must be offered. 


Attitude Toward Life on the Farm 


Teachers who are daily keeping before the 
minds of the children the names of great lawyers, 
statesmen and generals, without ilies the atten- 
tion of the child to such men as Cyrus McCor- 
mick, Jethro Wood and Luther Burbank, will 
not very soon direct the child’s interest toward the 
farm. They who do not look about them to see 
how many first-class citizens reside within their 
own yeael otheat districts, do very little to impress 
young people with the fact that there is an oppor- 
tunity for service as a citizen in rural communities. 

The attitude of a child toward the life of his 
own people is of vastly more importance than 
what he knows about their industries. ‘The 
songs and literature selected for country school 
rooms should be replete with the spirit of rustic 
life. The prose selections from Thoreau and 
Burroughs, and the poetry of Whittier, Thomp- 
son, Burns, Riley, and Carleton impress children 
with their importance of the simple country life 
and rustic scenes. ‘°*The Little Brown Church in 
the Vale,’’ ** Flow Gent! y, Sweet Afton,”’ **Those 
Evening Bells,’’ and ‘*The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
all bring to the mind of the singer pleasant 
recollections of the old country home. hildren 
will be impressed with the importance of country 





Note the capillary rise of moisture through the dry soil. 
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scenes and country life in our literature. The 
writer’s contention is not that poetry and songs 
evclusively pastoral shall be used in our country 
schools but that there may be a large place for 
selections of this kind. How can elementary 
agriculture or the study of nature be pursued 
in such a way as to bring about the desired result 
when our children must associate with each other 
on a school groud that sometimes brings to mind 
the junk dealer’s scrap pile? Ash-piles in the 
front yard, a growth of ison ivy, owes weeds 
and rag weeds, tumble-down fences, the remains 
of someone’s camping outfit and all sorts of 
obscene markings and cuttings cannot give to the 
child a very favorable impression of what would 
be conducive to the development of the best that 
isin him. The appearance of the school yard 
and the walls of the schoolroom only give a favor- 
uble setting to those things of a scientific nature, 
which he may have to use in making a living. 
There are two distinct phases of education; one 
is the preparation for living or getting the most 
out of life, and the other is the preparation for 
making the living or using those material things 
about him for his own financial benefit. Much 
of our education must lead the child to appreciate 
the beauties of a sunset or gilded cloud without 
paying for an admission ticket. He must appre- 
ciate the beauties of the orchard and at the same 
time feel a sense of joy over his mastery of certain 
natural laws that have contributed to his material 
welfare. The gamboling of the lamb on the hill- 
side should appeal to his sense of pleasure quite 
as much as the clip of wool will to his economic 
interests. 

To lead the child toa proper appreciation of 
the natural things that lie about. him, it is alto- 
gether necessary that hundreds of the country 
school properties receive the same attention as do 
many of our country homes. The schoul sbould 
in no-wise negate the infiuence of the home. 


Agricultural Work in the Grades 


In the elementary grades, nature study and 
peng Be should be associated with subjects 
already found in those grades, with the exception, 

rhaps, of a few experiments or exercises that 
will teach the child something of the behavior of 
water in the soil and the effect of temperature, 
moisture, etc., upon the life and growth of plants. 
In the elementary geography classes, about all the 
child needs to know of soil formation can be 
learned, but not very successfully, by the use of 
the text book. He must be led to see the crumb- 
ling of the bank after the freezing and thawing 
of the winter, the breaking off of small fargments 


of rock from the same causes, and the effect of 


lichens and mosses upon stones and wood. A 
careful observation of these phenomena wiil lead 
him to a more careful and extended study of soil 
formation. 

The following exercises should be conducted 
with the regular work in Geography : 
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Take a few bottles or Mason jars to some nearby 
stream during the flood period. After tying a 
string around the neck of the bottle or jar, drop 
it into the stream and let it fill with muddy water. 
Place onashelf at the school and let the sediment 
settle. This will show very nicely how the streams 
are cartying away the soil particles from the 
highlands and hillsides down to the flood plains 























Seeds-planted at different depths to show that some will spend their vitality and 


substance in a vain effort to come through the soil 


on other farms. This gives some idea of how 
the bottom lands are made quite fertile. Addi- 
tional comment may be made at the time of these 
exercises as to the evil results of clearing away 
the forest from tha hillside. 

Crush a handful of limestone or somewhat 
rotten granite rock and place in a mason jar. 
Fill the jar nearly full of water and shake it well 
for afew minutes and allow the partic les to settle. 
It will be noticed that the coarser pieces settle first 
and that the finer ones take their place on top. 
This exercise gives some idea of the arrangement 
of the soil particles i in the formation of the soil. 
If to the last there is added a handful of loam 
soil, the experiment may be one of increased 
interest. 
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Fill a can having a solid bottom with the same 
kind of crushed rock, add a few handfuls of soil; 
pour water into the can very slowly until both 
water and soil have had time to settle. Punch a 
small hole in the side of the can, well down in 
the part containing the crushed rock. This little 
experiment will give the pupil some idea of how 
gravel sub-soil acts as a natural underground drain 

Fill three or four lamp chimneys with different 
kinds of svil, tie some thin goods around the 
bottom ; pour the same quantity of water upon 
each kind of soil and make note as to which 
retains the greatest quantity of water. The 
chimneys must be suspended so that the water may 
flow away from them. The one which retains 
the most water will always be found to be the 
coolest soil. If the children have not walked 
over different colored soils, get some bare-fouted 
lad to volunteer to do so and give you the results 
of his observation as to which one felt the warmest. 
Provided the soils of different colors are equally 
well drained, he should find the black soils very 
much warmer than the clays. ‘These and many 
other similiar experiments for the elementary 
grades can be conducted in connection with the 
work in Geography. 

The planting of seeds at different depths and 
in different kinds of soil will give some idea as 
to favorable and unfavorable conditions under 
which seeds will sprout and grow. Such an exer- 
cise as this ental be taken up some Friday 
afternoon or at some other period ‘where a gener: ul 
exercise will fit in well. 

The problems of the country school arithmetic 
can be made to have a much more direct: bearing 
upon the industries of the people. A few such 
problems follow :— 

From a Merino sheep weighing J12 
fleece weighing 14 pounds was taken. 
cent of its weight does the sheep shear ? 

A 59-acre field yielded 4220 bushels of mark- 
ectable corn and 505 bushels that were unmarket- 
able. What was the yield per acre ? 

What will 500 pounds of bran cost at $24 per 
ton? 

What will 
ton? 

A cow gives on an average 22 pints of milk 
each day during August. The per cent of butter 
fat is 3.9. How many pounds of butter fat? 
(Consider a pint of milk the same as a pound. ) 

There are 210 rows of corn on the Jong side 
of a field and 20 on the short side. What will 
the cutting cost at 5 cents for each shock, 10 hills 
square ? 

One half ton of lime per acre was sowed on 2 
field $5 rods long and 25 reds wide. Tlow many 
tons of lime were used ? 

A man hauls at one trip 1980 pounds of milk 
to a creamery. What does he receive at 15 cents 
per hundred. 

The writer does not expect to discuss subjects 


pounds, a 


What per 


2500 pounds of bran cost at $28 per 
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pertaining to domestic science and art, but it 
might be well to state that the fundamental prin- 
ciples used in cooking starchy, albuminous and 
fatty foods can be well taught by using a few 
simple experiments in connection w ith the ch: apte r 
on foods as discussed-in our Physiology. Color 
harmony, ventilation and first aid to the injured 
should all be given ina simple way during the 
regular recits ation in physiology and hygiene. 

Such important things as these should not be left 





CORN GERMINATION TESTER 


Invert second dinner plate over corn 


Dinner plate, damp blotter, cheesecloth. 


until the close of the year or be taken up at the 
completion of the te xt book on physiology, but 
they should be made to co-ordinate as much as pos- 
sible with the subjects discussed earlier in theyear. 

The country school does not need to be turned 
into a cooking school to teach the fundamental 
principles of cooking, nor does it need to be 
turned into ¢ a millinery or dressmaking shop in 
order to teach some thing of color harmony and 
the selection of dress goods. 

Some sinall text on ‘elementary agriculture will 
prove helpful for at least one or two recitations 
a week, alternating with physiology. Agricul- 
ture in our elementary schools should not oce upy 
a very prominent pl: ice on the program, but a 
more important one in the course by adjusting 
and selecting the subject matter to branches we ii 
established. Study nature’s behavior first-hand 
and let books assist. **Agriculturize’’ the geog- 
raphy and arithmetic and leave for the High 
School a closer study of the sciences and their 
application to agriculture. The elementary 
schools should give no time to technical educa- 
tion, but the selection of subject-matter may be 
made to create a proper regard for those things 
near at hand and a high degree of respect for 
the honest laborer. 


The Hudson-Fulton Celebration 


As a means of interesting the public in import- 
ant events in history, the historical pageant or 
festival is becoming very popular. Everyone, 
young and old, enjoys a celebration of this kind 
and is ready to par ticipate in it. 

This month the attention of the whole country 
is turned to the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, be- 
ginning Spetember 25th, and lasting eight days. 
It isa joint celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery and exploration of 
the Hudson River by Henry Hudson and of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the invention of the 
steamboat by Robert Fulton. 

There will be naval, military and carnival 
parades, memorial exercises, musical festivals, 
art exhibits, aquatic sports, exercises by school 
childien and asa climax, a grand illumination 


of buildings in both New York City and Albany, 


By Eva Mayne 


and of the fleets on the Hudson, with signal fires 
on the banks the whole length of the river. 

This extensive program promises to be inter- 
esting and attractive, not only as a local event, 
but as a_ national and even international affair, 
for representatives of other countries are invited 
to take part. This is significant of the {mport- 
ance to the whole world of the two events cele- 
brated. Hudson’s exploration of the great river 
named for him gave to the world a fine harbor 
and navigable river as a gateway to this new 
country. The river and harbor have figured 
largely in giving to both New York City and 
New York State, their present high standing and 
power. Robert Fulton's gift, “the ste samboat, 
made possible the use of such natural resources, 
and have brought nations into closer conmuni- 
cation. It is therefore meet that the celebration 


of the one hundredth anniversary of this event 
should have been postponed two years, to be 
given the prominence it deserves jointly with the 
other. 

New York, state and city, working to 
gether to make the festival a ‘The com- 
inission, appointed by the governor of the state 
and the mayor of the city, are unsparing in 
their efforts, and the whole population are en- 
thusiastic in their support. 

The naval parade will be an inspiring sight. 
In this will be a fac-simile of Henry. Hudson’s 
boat, the Half Moon, built by Holland and 
manned by Dutch sailors in the dress of three 
hundred years ago. There will alse be a replica 
of the Clermont, Fulton’s steamboat. These 
boats, compared with the great steamers and war- 


are 
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Teacher of Language 


Gained From Experience 
_ he AL successful teachers of English have 


consented to furnish Normal Instructor with 
a brief description of the lessons they found 
most profitable to their pupils last year. ‘These 
outlines will be inserted each month in the hope 
that you will find them of value. Will you send 
us a short account of the type of work most ser- 
viceable in your classes? We shall be glad to use 
such outlines. 

The following sketch is prepared by Miss Har- 
riet L. Erb, Public School No. 16, Buffalo, 
oe 

Seventh Grade Composition Work 

Assign this outline to the class, 

THE CHASE 

Characters: hound, rabbit, horse, horseman. 

Time: winter morning. 

Result: rabbit escapes. 

Divide the class into four groups and let each 
pupil write his composition from the view point 
of one of the characters. 

Previous to the writing, have suggestive oral 
work for enthusiasm and for subject matter. In 
the oral review the nature lover will see the beau- 
tiful winter morning, the picturesque trail over 
snow and through meadows; the sympathetic 
nature will feel for the poor rabbit and may 
invent some unexpected plight for the hound or 
rider; the quick wit will have some shrewd escape 
for the rabbit. Numberless ideas will suggest 
themselves, Avoid too many. 

Aim to show the scope and variety with which 
one topic can be treated. Emphasize unity and 
one leading thought in the individual composi- 
tion, but variety in the class work. 


Literature as the Fouudation 


Begin with literature. You need it and the 
pupils need it, for literature gives you the right 
inspiration for the year’s work. Select a small 
unit, a short poem or story, for your first lesson 
in English. Plunge into it with enthusiasm and 
your pupils will catch something of your spirit. 
It is not necessary to teach any of the technical 
part of language work in this initial lesson; just 
let pupils enjoy the classic and feel a desire for 
more. If you lay the foundation well with your 
new class, all the formal lessons in English will 
certainly be approached with zest. 

Much of the work in English is necessarilv 
formal. Let the foundation be informal and de- 
lightful. Countless grammatic drills and com- 
position exercises will follow in the weeks that 
are to come; an intensive study of literature will 
also be indulged in during the year; but let the 
key-note of it all be literary appreciation, 

For younger pupils, there 1s nothing more 
charming at this season than Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s well-known poems of autumn. These may 
be an old story to you. They are always new to 
children. Let these poems be memorized in a 
vital, whole- hearted manner, and they will give 
the season a “‘golden glow.” 

With older pupils use: 


KAVANAGH, BY LONGFELLOW 
“The brown autumn came. Out of doors it 
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brought to the fields the prodigality of the golden 
harvest, —to the forest, revelations of light,—and 
to the sky, the sharp air, the morning mist, the 
red aouile 
of seclusion, the stillness of closed and curtained 
windows, musings by the firesid, books, friends, 
conversation and the long meditative evenings. 
It brought the wild duck back to the reedy 
marshes of the South; it brought the wild song 
back to the poet. Without, the village street was 
oom with gold; the river ran red with the re- 
ection of the leaves.”’ 

Let this also be memorized, in order that its 
sense may sink into the pupils’ minds, 


The Study of a Model 


The masters in literature have supplied the 
schools with models in abundance, models that 
charm and inspire. The child-like quality of 
Kingsley’s stories gives them special appropriate- 
ness in stimulating young people to write well. 
Take the story of ‘**Little ''om the Chimney 
Sweep,””’ from **The Water-Babies.”’ - 

For a model of description select the one given 
of the room ‘‘all dressed in white.’’ Read the 
entire story aloud to the class in order that Tom’s 
feelings may be understood, for Tom finds him- 
self for the first time in a dainty, well-appointed 
room. 

Here is Kingsley’s picture: **The room was all 
dressed in white; white window curtains, white 
furniture, white bed curtains and white walls with 
just a few lines of pink here and there. The 
carpet was all over gay little flowers and the 
walls hung with pictures in gilt frames. * * * 
There were pictures of ladies and gentlemen, and 
sere of horses and dogs * * * there were no 

ull dogs among them, not even a terrier. * * * 
But of the two pictures which took Ter’s 
fancy most, one was a man in long garments, 
with little children and their mothers round him, 
who was laying his hand upon the children’s 
heads.”” 

Let the children close their eyes while you read 
the description aloud. Ask some one to tell what 
he sees mentally. Frequently say, ‘‘Hew does 
Charles Kingsley tell us that?’ For instance, 
nupils will describe the room as *‘all white.” 
Kote the author’s exact words, “‘all dressed in 
white.’” Which do you prefer? One child de- 
scribes the wall paper as bearing **streaks of 
pink.”? What does Kingsley say? Do you like 
**Jines’’ better than “*streaks?’’ In showing you 
the man in the painting, Kingsley uses an uncom- 
mon word to tell you what he “*wore.”? Ask 
which children remember the word? Is ‘‘gar- 
ments”’ a good word? Why? 

After the room has been described orally by 
a few children, let them write a paragraph on the 
subject. Does it seem to you that there will be 
no opportunity for originality here and that this 
plan is therefore objectionable? Conscious imita- 
tion of the masters is a most desirable thing and 
is rarely used too often. Follow up such a, tee 


by another of the same type in order that one 
point in writing may be impressed. Take the de- 
scription of the little girl Tom saw: 

‘Under the snow-white coverlet, upon the snow- 
white pillow, lay the most beautiful little girl 


at evening. Within doors, the sense - 


that Tom had ever seen. Hercheeks were almost 
as white as the pillow, and her hair was like 
threads of gold spread all about over the bed.”” 

Let pupils close their eyes while you read the 
descrption aloud. It is a good plan to write the 
paragraph on the blackboard, and let pupils 
study it in detail. If they can memorize it, so 
much the better. Call children’s attention to the 
sentence structure, noting that monotony is 
avoided by beginning with a prepositional phrase. 
Let them ubserve that the second sentence pre- 
serves the natural order of placing the subject 
first and at once introducing the verb. 

Such questions as, ‘‘How does the little girl 
look to you?”’ **What do you see in the picture ?”’ 
will aid in making a vivid impression and will 
overcome the tendency to wordiness. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, the important thing in com- 
position is not the possession of words, but rather 
the development of the power to image vividly. 

Continuing the lessons in description, take a 
scene from nature. Read aloud enough of the 
intervening pages of the **Water-Babies’’ to get 
an intelligent connection and then present this 
unit,following much the same method as you used 
in giving the lesson on the little sleeping girl. 
First, the vivid picturing of the scene; second, an 
inquiry into the author’s method of accomplish- 
ing such desirable results. Here is the excerpt; 

**From the top of the nountain he could see 
—-what could he not see? 

**A deep, deep green ana rocky valley, very 
narrow and filled with wood; but through the 
wood, hundreds of feet below him, he could see a 
clear stream glance. * * * By the stream, he saw 
the roof of a little cottage and a little garden set 
out in squares and beds. * * * There was a tiny 
little wal thing moving in the garden, no_ bigger 
than a fly, as Tom looked down, he saw it was a 
woman in a red petticoat.”’ 

Question upon the paragraph somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

**What picture has Charles Kingsley painted in 
words? Tell what you see. How does the au- 
thor say that? What adds to the beauty of your 
picture? What colors do you see? What mo- 
tion? Isanything moving in addition tu the wo- 
man? What? Do these movements beautify 
your picture? Paint another picture mentally 
in which every object is still. Which do you 
prefer? Read the second sentence omitting 
the word glance. (The paragraph appears on 
the blackboard). What do you especially enjoy 
about the word glance? 

**Read the paragraph through once more. 
What have you found that we have not men- 
tioned? You may now take the author’s place 
and make us acquainted with this woman Tom 
saw. ‘Tell us several interesting things about her. 

**You will have to imagine all of these points, 
for I shall not read more of the story to vou until 
tomorrow.”’ 

Have several of the most interesting descrip- 
tious read aloud; and next day compare these 
with Kingsley’s work. 

The song of the river from **The Water-Ba- 
bies’’ could scarcely bé left out of this series of 
lessons. Is there a more charming river-song 
than this? . Have these stanzas mimeographed or 
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write them upon the blackboard. Let pupils read 
them aloud ‘after the imaging has been accom- 
plished. It is the oral reading that counts here. 
Jet the rhythm do its work; the sound effects 
are exceptionally fine in this poem. If you do 
not over-teach this song your pupils will take a 
delighted interest in it and you will find that 
‘the flood gates are open away to the sea”’ of 
their understanding and appreciation. 


SONG OF THE RIVER. 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreamy pool; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Stroug and free, strong and free, 

The floodgates are open, away to the sea; 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 

To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 

Undefiled for the undefiled; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


The Sea 


One more description from Kingsley and 
we leave him. But who could omit this pic- 
ture of the sea? Of course, you will want 
to submerge some of these numerous ands; 
I have some diffidence in cancelling them, 
for I always hesitate to use the blue pencil 
onan established author. But when you 
write this paragraph on the blackboard you 
can forget to insert several conjunctions, 

Let your pupils read it over and over un- 
til the charm of the scene —. ae The 
life, the joy and motion will appeal power- 
fully to id children. Ferkape it would be 
wise not to ask pupils to reproduce this in 
their own words; it is so tic. And yet, 
children are often as poetic in their concep- 
tions, at least, as the great bards. Whether 
this paragraph is to be reproduced or not 
must depend upon the experience of your 
pupils, If you are situated in an inland 
town, just leave Kingsley’s picture as it is. 
Spend your time in reading it and in im- 
aging its delights. Here is the unit : 


° 


FROM THE ‘‘WATER BABIES,’’ BY CHARLES 


KINGSLEY. 


**The sea-breeze came in freshly with 
the tide and blew the fog away; and the 
little waves danced for joy around the buoy 
and the old buoy danced with them. The 
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What mental pictures do you get from the 
following groups of words? Select one that in- 
terests you; talk to yourclassmates about it. Can 


you keep them interested for two minutes? 


1. A clear, cold day; snow, white and drifted ; 


sleigh with load of happy children; silver bells, 
tingle, jingle. 
children? What do the bells say? 

2. A busy street; wagons, carriages, street car, 
automobiles, men, women, boy with a cart cross- 
ing the street; alarm, fire bells, clang, clash. 
What do the bells say? What happened to the 
boy with the cart? 


3. A country road; shrubs and trees growing 
at the roadside; donkey cart, picnic party; en- 
gine bells, warning. What does the donkey do? 
What does the driver do? 

4. A school yard; a lively game, bell rings, 
signal. Is the game finished or given up? 

5. A birthday party; children at table; door 
bell gives a merry call. Does it announce a tardy 
guest or another gift? 

6. Independence Hall; July 4, 1776, tumult in 
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shadows of the clouds ran races over the 
bright blue bay and never yet caught each 
other up; and the breakers plunged merrily 
upon the wide white sands and jumped over 

the rocks to see what the green fields inside 

were like and tumbled down and broke them- 
selves all to pieces and - never minded it a 

bit, but mended themselves and jumped up again. 
The terns hovered over Tom and the caitlanghed 
and the sea-pies with their red bills and legs 
flew to and fro from shore to shore and whistled 
sweet and wild. And Tom looked and looked 
and listened.”’ 


An Illustrative Lesson 


Amplification requires skill. We are apt to 
dismiss a subject before it has been seen from dif- 
ferent points of view. The following lesson is 
inserted te Normal Instructor in order that teach- 
ers may see how rich a commonplace subject may 
become when approached by a mind accustomed 
to seeing allaround a topic. The lesson is taken 
from **Modern English,’’ Book one, by Dr. Ida 
C. Bender, (Macmillan). The title is ** Practice 
in Talking.”’ ** Bells,”’ is the topic and pupils are 
directed as follows:—- 

Think of different kinds of bells, —big bells, 
little bells, loud bells, soft bells. How many 
can you name in half a minute? Which one did 
you hear last? Where were you when you heard 
it ring? How did it sound? Why was it rung? 
Who rang it? 
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the city; crowds, excitement, everybody talking, 
pushing, the boy, the bellman. ‘Ring! Ring! 
Grandpa, Ring! Oh! ring for Liberty! shouting 
and rejoicing; the silent bell. 

Written Exercise.—Write a paragraph about 
any one of the preceding topics. 

WORD STUDY 

To announce means to make known. 

Warning means giving notice. 

Tumult means hubbub, wild excitement. 

Repeat aloud the following sentences; add to 
them :— 

The bell rings. 
rung.” 

Change them to questions; thus, Does the bell 
ring ? 

Lack of space forbids a recital of the lesson 
that immediately follows the one just given. In 
the second lesson, two stanzas of ‘Tennyson’s 
**Ring out wild bells,’’ are treated. 

Try this lesson on bells with your class, if it 1s 
fitted to their advancement. Afterwards, for your 
own benefit, select a topic in which you are inter- 


The bell rang. The bell has 


Where is the sleigh taking the 
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ested. Amplify that topic as Dr. Bender did 
hers and see if you have not strengthened vour 
own _ to plan and therefore to teach. I 
should be glad to see your plan, if you care to 
send it to me. 





A Creed for Elementary Schools 
By Eugene C. Stevens 


Clayton School, Denver 


Children in the elementary schools should at 
least be taught: 

1. To read— 

(a) silently and understandingly. 

(b) aloud, pleasantly and intelligently. 
- To write legibly and with a fair degree of 


pan 

. ‘To spell common words correctly. 

To talk freely and accurately, and to express 

themselves clearly in good, written English. 

To think independently, and to reach con- 

clusions therefrom. 

6. To compute accurately— 

(a) in the fundamental operations with 
integers and with fractions. 

(b) in the simple combinations of per- 
centage facts. 

(c) in the denominate number and 

‘s mensuration problems that occur 
in ordinary experience. 

7. To read history pleasurably and un- 
derstandingly, to remember central 
and influencing facts, and to trace 
results back to causes, 

8. To be reasonably familiar with— 

(a) those facts of physiography which 
materially affect climate, produc- 
tions and civilization. 

(b) the great political divisions—na- 
tional and state—and the differ- 
ent forms of government. 

(c) typical industries and related com- 
mercial interests. 

(d) the location and characteristic 
features of a few of the great cen- 
ters of human activities. 

9. To use their hands in making things 
for ornament and for use. 

10. ‘To conform promptly and cheerfully 
to authority; to respect the rights of 
others; to do right from right motives. 

—Colorado School Journal 
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Teaching Roman Numerals 
By F. G. 


Our course of study requires the Roman 
numerals as far as fifty to be taught in sec- 
ond grade. It seemed at first quite a task to 

* do this thoroughly, until this plan was tried: 

We have oral spelling each morning, but 
the pupils had trouble remembering their 
places. In order to ‘‘kill two birds with one 
stone’? I prepared small tickets of light 
cardboard, containing the numerals from 

one to thirty, there being thirty in the class, 
At first both Roman and Arabic numerals were 
used, as I=1, I1—2, ete., but as the children be- 
came familiar with them, tickets were prepared 
using only the Roman. At the close of the spell- 
ing lesson, these were given out to the pupils, who 
were instructed to always keep them in a certain 
corner of their desks so that if one should be 
absent from school the number could be found. 

At the time for the spelling lesson, each pupil 
calls his number aloud in the Roman, hands bis 
ticket to me and passes to his place. The penalty 
for losing a ticket is being sent to the foot of the 
class. When the numbers to thirty were learned 
perfectly we used twenty for the head of the class 
thus easily learning our required number. 





One minute drill a day for thirty days on 100 
commonly mispronounced words would fix correct 
pronunciation for life with every high school 
pupil. Thus the pupils would be saved embar- 
rassment, given confidence, and acquire a habit of 
ease in such matters that would abide with them. 
How can you use a minute better ?—Pattengill. 
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Authors Whom We Should Know—Alfred ‘Tennyson 


—‘‘To thee the laurel leaves belong, 

To thee our love and our allegiance, 

For thy allegiance to the poet's art.’’ 
—Long fellow. 

**Tennyson is a born poet, that is, a buiider of 
airy palaces and imaginary castles; he has chosen 
amongst all forms the most elegant, ornate, ex- 
quisite,’’— Taine. 

Stedman calls Alfred Tennyson the greatest of 
all modern poets. For forty-two years he was 
poet laureate, ““His poetry,”” says Prof. Blais- 
dell, “is pure, true, ennobling. No blot or stain 
mars its beauty. His verse is the most fault 
less ino our language, both as regards the 
music of its flow, and the art displiyed in the 
choice of words. Asa painter no modern 
poet has equaled him. ‘Phe pleasure which 
his poetry gives springs largely from the cor- 
dial interest he displays in the life and pur- 

uits of men, in his capacity for apprehend- 
ing their higher and more spiritual aspira- 
tions, and in a certain purity and strength of 
personal feeling.” 

Among the poems which have become gen- 
eral favorites with his readers may be men- 
tioned: ‘The Miller’s Daughter, Idylls of 
the King, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, The 
Death of the Old Year, Dora, ‘The ‘Talking 
Oak, Locksley Hall, In) Memoriam, ‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade, Crossing the 
Bar, Enoch Arden, and The Queen o’ the 
May. 

‘Tennyson was born August 6, 1809, at 
Somersby, in Lincolnshire, England, of 
which place his father was rector, Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘Tennyson were well-bred, cultured 
people, Alfred was the third of a family of 
eleven children. His early life was well 
adapted to develop his sensitive poetic 
nature. One of the favorite pastimes of the 
‘Vennyson children was making poetry, and 
certainly there was much in the Sides and. hills 
around to inspire them. Somersby lies in 
the midst of beautiful sloping green hills and 
fertile valleys while near at hand is the Lin- 
colnshire woods, “*wide, wild and open to the 
air,’’? and in the distance the shining waters 
of the Humber lures one to its bank. 

Charles, the second son, was head and foot 
in this poetry making and in all garden games 
Where imagination was needed to portray the 
true spirit of noble kings and knights. Ten- 
nyson often said that never in his life did he 
receive more pleasant praise than that given 
him by Charles for doing a stint about the 
flowers in the garden, Carefully and pains- 
lukingly did the older brother criticise the 
work, then handing the slate back, he said 

cordially, ** You can write.’’ ‘Tennyson owed 
much to this brother, and in Jn Memorian 
In memoriam he pays hima glowing tribute :— 
‘*BRut thou and I are one in kind, 
As moulded like in Nature’s mint: 


And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in either mind, 
For us the same cold streamlet ecurl’d 

Thro’ all his eddying coves, the same 

All winds that roam the twilight came 
In whispers of the beauteous world. 

At one dear knee we proffer'd vows, 
One lesson from one book we learn’d, 
Kre childiood’s flaxen ringlet turn'd 

To black and brown on kindred brows.’ 


’ 


Tennyson entered ‘Trinity College at Cambridge, 
in 1828, ‘The Chancellor’s medal was granted 
to him here for his poem in blank verse entitled 
Timbuctoo, He was obliged to leave college be- 
fore he obtained his degree on account of the 
death of his father in 1830. Among the friends’ 
he made while at Cambridge were Thackeray, 
Spedding, Lord Houghton, Dean ‘Trench, and 
Arthur Hallam, ‘The latter, a bright young man 
ot beautiful nature and great promise, was the 
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dearest friend of all, and his death in 1833 cast 
a great gloom over the poet's life. In Jn Mem- 
oriam, Written in memory of this dear friend, he 
tells us:— 


‘With weary steps I loiter on, 
Tho’ always under alter’d skies 
The purple from the distance dies, 
My prospect and horizon gone. 


No joy the blowing season gives, 
The herald melodies of spring, 
But in the songs I love to sing 

A doubtful gleam of solace lives,’’ 





From Painting by G. F. Watts 


SIR GALAHAD 


Tennyson was a member of that well-known 
college club **The Apostles,’? so called because 
there were but twelve members, 

The poet was appointed Laureate in 1850, after 
the death of Wordsworth. His marriage to Miss 
Emily Sellwood also occurred in this year. ‘Tenny- 
son was a most loving husband and father. He 
was the best loved companion of his children, 
ever ready to join them in athletic or intellectual 
sports. He could go botanizing, play charades, 
battledore and shuttlecock, or- blow soap bubbles 
with equal enjoyment. His chief motto in guid- 
ing the children was ‘* Make the lives of the chil- 
dien as beautiful and happy as possible.’? One 
of his boys was named Hallam in memory of his 
early manhood’s friend, 

The ‘Tennyson home at Farringford in the Isle 
of Wight was a beautiful place which *‘*seemed 
like a charmed palace, with green walls without 
and speaking walls within. There hung Dante 
with his solemn rose and wreath; Italy gleamed 
over doorways; friends’ faces lined the way; 


books filled the shelves, and a glow of crimson 
was everywhere; the great oriel drawing-room 
window was full of green and golden leaves, of 
the sound of birds and of the distant sea.”’ 
Tennyson lived a quiet, secluded life and at- 
tained to the ripe old age of eighty-four. His 
funeral services were held in Westminster Abbey, 
October 12, 1892. ‘The choir sang his beautiful 
poem, Crossing the Bar, and the body was laid 
to rest in the Poets’ Corner by the side of his 
friend and generous rival Robert Browning. 
Sunset and evening star, 
Aud one clear call for me! 
And may tiere be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too tull for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to tace 
When I have crossed the bar. 
—Crossing the Bar. 
Van Dyke ranks ‘Tennyson as third among 
modern English poets, Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton being placed first and second respective- 
ly, but he gives Tennyson the laurels for 
*‘Jandscape and nature poetry.’? Where is 
there a poet who more fully understands the 
power of Nature to echo and reflect the feel- 
ings of man? -For instance, in the little poem 
Marianna of the Moated Grange see how 
Tennyson paints the things in Nature to 
bring out the sense of depression and solitude 
and loneliness intolerable: *‘The garden has 
grown black with moss; the nails in the wall 
are rusted; the thatch on forsuken house is 
full of weeds; the moat is crusted over with 
creeping marsh plants; the solitary poplar 
on the fen trembles eternally in the wind; 
slowly pass the night hours, marked by the 
distant sounds of crowing cocks and lowing 
oxen, slower still the hours of day, while the 
fly buzzes on the window pane, the mouse 
shrieks in the wainscoat, the sparrrow chirps 
on the roof; everything inthe picture belongs 
to a life sunken in montony, lost in melan- 
choly, forgotten as a dead man out of mind. 
Even the light that falls into the moated 
grange is full of dust.”’ 
‘*But most she loathed the hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower, 
Then said she, ‘I am very dreary, 


He will not come,’ she said; 


She wept, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
O God, that I were dead !’ 

As an illustration of the opposite feeling -- 
the joy of nature, when all the waa seems to blos- 
som with youth and song—Van Dyke refers us to 
Vhe Gardener’s Daughter. ** {tis love set to land- 
scape. And yet there is not a single false touch ; 
all is true and clear and precise, down to the 
lark’s song which grows more rapid as he sinks to- 
ward his nest, and the passing cloud whose mois- 
ture draws out the sweet smell of the towers. ”’ 


—'‘All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and eaual-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward ; but all else of heaven was pure 
Up to the sun and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel. 

And now, 
As tho’ 'twere yesterday, as tho’ it were 
The hour just flown, that morn with all its sound— 
For those old Mays had thrice the life of these— 
Rings iu mine ears. The steer forgot to graze, 
And, where the hedge-row cuts.the pathway, stood, 
Leaning his horns.into the neighbor field 
And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook lis song together as hie near'd 
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His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 

The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm; 

The redcap whistled ; and the nightingale 

Sang Joud, as tho’ he were the bird of day. 

And Eustace turn’d, and smiling, said to me: 

‘Hear how the bushes echo! by my life, 

These birds have joyful thoughts.’ ’’ 

Tennyson’s work is noted for its purity of tone. 
Always he seeks to ‘‘raise men on the stepping- 
stones of their dead selves.’’ He is a lover of 
beauty and a lover of humanity. His verses not 
only bewitch youths and artists by their beauti- 
ful, noble sentiments, but they take a strong hold 
on the minds of thinking men. No matter what 
our mood we can find something in Tennyson to 
please ef. He writes much about home and the 
problems of life. ‘The marriage tie seems always 
to have been an interesting topic for him. Note 
bis poems Enoch Arden, The Idylls of the King, 
The Lord of Burleigh, The Gardener’s Daugh- 
ter, Alyner’s Field, The First Quarrel, Lady 
Clare, ‘ksley Hall, Maud, and a dozen others. 
Both of his great epics The Princess, and The 
Idylls of the King’ have their 
foundations in the home. In- 
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Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The taithless coldness of. the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 
Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years.of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


The Story of Sir Galahad 
(Based upon The Idylls of the King’’) 


There once dwelt in Arthur’s halls a beautiful 
boy-knight of gentle mean, who moved about 
always clothed in spotless white, with a face 
radiant as an angel’s, and he was pure as the 
driven snow. Sir Galahad was his name. Brothers 





deed, Arthur, in the IJdylls 

of the King, rests all the fut- 

ure power upon a happy mar- 

riage. Always 

‘‘The woman’s cause is man’s; 
they rise or sink 

Together, dwarf’d or godlike, 
bond or free.”’ 

The poet makes frequent 
use of allegory and parable, 
and his writings abound in 
references to mythological 
lore and to the Scriptures. 
VanDyke claims over four 
hundred direct references to 
the Bible in the poems of Ten- 
nyson. Often it is necessary 
to have an analysis or com- 
mentary to aa mrs 
erfectly. Especially is this 
of The Princess, vn Mem- 
oriam, and The Idylls of the 
King. Read him as often and 
as frequently as we may we al- 
ways find something new, 
some new line of thought 
hidden away in the tricks of 
verse that is worthy of deep re- 
search, Always he is: ** Bro- 
ther of the greatest poets, true to nature true to 
art; Lover of Immortal Love, uplifter of the hu- 
man heart.”’ 


Memory Gems 
‘“*Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’’ 


**1f life be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands ? 
Oh, teach the orphan boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan girl to sew ; 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let your selfish sorrow go. 


“QO, yet we trust that someliow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood. 


‘That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile conplete.’’ 


Ring Out, Wild Bells 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true, 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
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and sisters he had not; neither did any one know 
who his parents were, but he had been reared by 
the nuns at tHe convent. 

In those days there was much talk of the Holy 
Grail, and Galahad was deeply interested in it. 
According to old legends, when Christ hung upon 
the Cross there came one of his loving followers, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and caught in an emerald 
bowl the blood which fell from the Master’s 
wounded side. And this bowl, or cup, was called 
the ** Holy Grail,’’ and was the same from which 
our Lord had drunk at the Last Supper with his 
disciples. 

Joseph kept the Grail in his possession for many 
years and it was a great blessing to mankind; for 
whoever was suffering or afflicted in any way had 
but to touch it or look at it and their troubles 
fled. But the times grew so evil that so pure a 
thing could not remain in the sin-afflicted world 
and it was caught up to heaven. 

Now when 5 ma. 9 of Arimathea had been 
sleeping in his grave for about four hundrcd years 
and the reign of Arthur, the blameless white 
king, was come, pious people everywhere began 
to hope that the Grail ight again be returned to 
earth tu crown and glorify the good works of 
their noble King. A certain gentle nun in the 
convent where Galahad was born was very anxious 
that the Grail might come to earth, and_ spent 
much time in fasting and prayer. 

And it came to pass that one night as she lay 
sleeping in her narrow convent cell she was 
awakened by a sound as of silver horns blowing 
over the hills in the far distance. At first she 
thought it was the hunters’ horns, but as the 
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sound came nearer and louder and sleep cleared 
from her brain, she realized that Arthur and his 
knights would not be abroad at that hour and 
that “*naught that we blow with breath, or touch 
with hands’’ could make such clear, beautiful 
music. Wonderingly she raised herself in bed 
and then a long silver beam stole into the room 
and down the beam floated the Holy Grail, ‘rose 
red, witb beatings in it as if alive,’’ and the white 
walls of her room glowed with rosy colors; and 
when the Grail had passed, the beam faded away 
and the rosy quiverings died away into the night. 
Then the saintly maiden rose up and spent the 
remaining night hours in joyful prayer and 
thanksgiving, and as soon as morning dawned 
hurried away to her brother, a knight of King 
Arthur’s known as Percivale the Pure. 

*O Percivale!”’ she cried, her eyes shining with 
beautiful light and holiness, **the Grail has come! 
The Holy Thing is here on earth once more! Re- 
joice with me, sweet brother, for I have seen it 
truly.’ Then she told him all about the vision 
and beseeched him, suying: ‘* Brother, fast thou, 
too, and pray. And tell thy 
brother knights to fast and 
pray, that so perchance the 
vision may be seen by thee and 
those nm all the world be 
healed.”’ 

So Percivale hastened to 
spread the news among men, 
and himself and many others 
fasted and prayed for weeks, 
expectant of the wonder that 
would be. 

Now it chanced that one 
evening, when a number of 
knights were gathered around 
the great table in the hall of 
Arthur, Galahad astonished 
them all by saying that he 
was going to sit in the "’Siege 
Perilous.” And the knights 
cried out in alarm; for this 
**Siege Perilous’? was a won- 
derful seat which Merlin had 
built and no man dared sit in 
it unless he were perfectly 
= for it would swallow 
1im up forevermore. (‘There 
are those who tell that Merlin 
himself was swallowed up in 
this wonderful chair.) But 
Galahad only laughed at their 
fears, saying: **Behold! If I lose myself, I save 
myself,’’ and straightway sat down. 

Then all the knights gasped and looked to see 
some dreadful thing befall him, but to their 
amazement no judgment was meted out. Instead 
a great miracle was worked in their midst. Ali 
at once there came a dreadful sound as though the 
roof were cracking and rending over their heads. 
A fearful blast of mighty wind swept down upon 
the castle, and terrible thunders pealed aloft, and 
intermixed with the sound of thunder was a 
strange cry, such as no man had ever heard be- 
fore. Then there burst into the room a beam of 
light, seven times more clear than day, and down 
that long clear beam stole the Holy Grail, all en- 
shrouded in a luminous cloud, and none could see 
who bore it. As it passed the knights were 
stricken dumb, and each one arose and beheld his 
fellow’s face as ina glory and no one spoke until 
the light had vanished and the thunders ceased. 

Then Sir Percivale found his voice and cried 
out, vowing that, because he had not seen the 
Grail plainly, he would ride in quest of it and 
see it without the veil, if it took a twelvemonth 
and a day. And many other knights also took 
the vow and set out, 0 one going his own way, 
on the day but one following. Great was the 
mourning in Camelot and the King watched 
them depart in sorrow, for wel] he knew they fol- 
lowed but a wandering fire and that the quest was 
not for such as the most of them and that they 
would but lose their lives in vain. ' 

Of course many wonderful adventures befell 
the knights while on this strange quest, and as 
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IPALIAN CHILDREN AT A FOUNTAIN 


in the schoolroom just as definitely as litera- 

ture has its place. No course of study is 
considered complete that does not provide for the 
study of the masterpieces of the world’s greatest 
writers. No course of study should be considered 
complete that does not provide for a definite and 
progressive study of the best productions of the 
world’s master artists. 


Fin tee picture study should have its place 
4 


Browning says: 


\Ve are made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see, 
And so they are better painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. 
Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out,’’ 


Pictures seldom fail to arouse the interest of a 
child. We recognize this when we give the very 
young child a picture book **to keep him quiet.” 

‘The child remembers more readily the pictures 
he has seen than the story he has heard. Witness 
the small boy learning the names of the pictures 
in his Alphabet Book before he knows the name 
of either the letter which accompanies the picture 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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Picture Study 


By Nellie G. Petticrew 











or the little rhyme which explains it. ‘This love 
for pictures and interest in them should be turned 
to wise acount by the teacher when the child 
enters school. 

Just as we train the mind to purer thoughts 
and nobler impulses by the beautiful poem and 
the well written story, so should we develop the 
taste and broaden the sympathies of even the 
little child by a study of the pictured thoughts of 
the masters of art. 

Picture study in the school should never_ be 
approached from the cutical side. Few, if any 
of us, are able to judge a picture from a technical 
standpoint. If a picture has merit enough to 
have gained the approval of those who are capa- 
ble of judging it, then it is great enough for us 
to study. 

If in it we find those things which help us to 
see more clearly to appreciate beauty in some form 
more than we have ever done, if it awakens in us 
better nobler thoughts, then it is for us a great 
picture and worthy of our study. 

When the subject of picture study as a part of 
the regular school work is mentioned, two ques- 
tions are bound to be asked; first—How shall I 


find time for this work seeond—How shall 1 go 


about it? 
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Children learn réore rapidly when they are alert 
and interested. Well taught picture study lessons 
will arouse the child and stimulate him to work. 
Therefore other lessons will be learned more 
speedily and time will be saved for this work. 

Again, tired brains are rested by a change of 
work, This study brings into play other faculties 
than those required by the reasoning and memory 
studies, 

There is no schoolroom in which there are not 
odd minutes that could be profitably spent in this 
study. ‘Ten minutes once a week will be enoug!r 
to teach one picture a month, nine pictrues a year. 

There are many pictures, too, which can be used 
as a part of the language work or nature study, 
although it is for the more esthetic training that 
we advocate this study. 

As to the second question —this admits of many 
answers each governed by local conditions, age of 
pupils, environment, etc. A few general sug 
gestions may be helpful. 

With very little children those pictues which 
deal with home life and mother love and care, 
with pets and animals and childish sports are 
always good. For those who are older pictures 
which tell of life and industry, and those which 


(Continued on page 28) 
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How to~Teach Penmanship 
By A. H. Steadman 


Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools 


T IS with the hope that I may be able, in a 
| mensure, to assist and lighten the load of the 
great mass of willing, faithful, energetic 
women of which our teaching corps is composed, 
that I have undertaken to contribute a few articles 
on the subject of teaching children to write. 

It is necessary that some of the fallacies con- 
nected with teaching the subject be considered 
before we begin the work of teaching real writing. 
In no other branch in the curriculum of our 
public school has so little advancement been made 
as in the manner of teaching the children to write. 
Much of the real benefit to be derived by the 

upil in his pursuit of a good handwriting 1s lost 
Cecauibh of the false basis upon which the subject 
is placed. 

In every schoolhouse in the United States, no 
matter how small the hamlet or how isolated the 
location, children are required to produce script 
forms. In many of these schools, however, but 
little attention is given to the manner in which the 
ability to produce these script forms is acquired. 
The result of poor teaching, or, in probability, 
the absence of all attempts at teaching the subject 
of writing, isa race of scribblers—a race of peop! 
who despise the pen. 

Almost every teacher who is not a specialist in 
penmanship—and I am sorry to say many teachers 
who make writing a specialty —consider the im- 
mediate product of the child’s efforts as being the 
all-important object of the drill. They teach as 
though the production of geometrically accurate 
script forms is the only accomplishment to be 
desired on the part of the pupil, regardless of the 
time required to produce such script, and the utili- 
tarian side, which is the real object of writing, is 
given no consideration. 

We teach spelling, not that the children may 
oe able to spell the words at the time of the reci- 
tation period, but that they may be able to spell 
these words when occasion shall demand. We 
teach mathematics, not that the pupils may be 
able to solve the few problems presented them, 
but that they may be Sts to use the principles 
involved in later life, and fur the mental drill 
which the study affords. We teach geography, 
not that the pupil shall recite perfectly, but that 
he may be able to use his knowledge when he shall 
have completed his school days. 

So it has ever been; in all subjects sneering 
writing we are satisfied to drill and dril! our 
pupils, knowing that an impression is being made 
upon their minds, although the recitations are 
at times very unsatisfactory. We know the pupils’ 
work is growing better as he advances from grade 
to grade, and we feel that the real object of school 
life is being met. 

But in the matter of penmanship how different 
are the ideas which prevail! Children of the first 
year must be able to turn out script forms which 
are ‘* just so wide and just so high,”’ the drill in 
this subject being to produce perceptible results. 
The product is considered, not the motor training 
of the child. 

The teacher of the first year is anxious to have 
the children in her room acquire the ability to 
write, or rather, draw words ina ese ac- 
curate style. It is acknowledged that these infants 


*All rights reserved. 


are forced to draw script forms without any con- 
sideration being given to the fact that they are 
using the small finger muscles to the exclusion of 
the Tanger and stronger muscles of the arm and 
shoulder. By using these small, weak muscles 
their delicate nervous systems are being most ser- 
iously injured. Nor is this the sole injury to the 
child, for in his anxiety to please the teacher by 
roducing correctly formed letters, he twists his 
dy, stoops over the desk, bringing his face so 
close to the paper that his eyes are impaired by 
the strain, if continued; his back is rounded, his 
chest depressed to such an extent that his lung 
space becomes contracted and he cannot breathe 
roperly. In a word, he becomes a contortionist. 
his improper position at the desk (and it cannot 
be welded if the product is the whole considera- 
tion) eventually becomes a fixed habit and the 
pupil will assume and maintain it, no matter what 
the nature of the work he may have in hand. The 
cramped chest, with its accompanying lack of 
breathing power, makes one au easy prey to the 
reat white plague. 

The teacher of the first year, having succeeded 
in securing accurate forms on the part of her 
pupils, as well as having made them fairly pro- 
ficient in the other required branches, promotes 
them, in due time, to the second-year teacher, 
who, after another year of the most strenuous 
effort at impressing forms upon their minds, passes 
them to the third year, etc. Each teacher is 
anxious that the work of her grade shall appear 
to advantage, but eventually the pupil arrives at 
the grade where his manner of writing (?) is not 
sufficiently rapid to serve his purpose. Now he 
must really write, and write rapidly. ‘To do this 
he must bring into use a set of muscles as yet 
wholly untrained. 

The result of using these untrained muscles 
must be erratic movements, therefore, ragged, 
illegible writing. This accounts for the prevail- 
ing idea that the writing of the lower grades is 
superior to that of the upper grades. In fact, the 
script of the lower grades is, as we have shown, 
a species of drawing, while that of the more ad- 
vanced pupils is writing. 

All script which is made while the writer is 
thinking oF the size, the slant, the spacing, the 
curves, the crossing of lines, etc., is drawing. 
When it is turned out unconsciously or automat- 
ically, the writer giving his whole thought to tLe 
subject matter, then it becomes real writing. 

eaching forms of letters is a process of im- 
ressing upon the mind the various shapes of the 
etters of our alphabet, and this process bears no 

relation to the reproduction of the forms upon 

r. In fact, a child may have a perfect know]. 

edge of the forms of the letters before he has 
made a single stroke upon the »paper. You, no 
doubt, have observed with what avid'ty and alac- 
rity children will, without mercy, criticise an im- 
perfect letter written on the blackboard by the 
teacher. The fact that they can do this in a short 
time after they have entered school, and long 
before they can perform the process of writing, is 
evidence that they know forms. ‘They have in 
their mind’s eye a correct picture of the letter 
criticised, but they are unable to write it because 
the muscles of the hand, arm, and shoulder are 
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untrained, consequently not under the control of 
the mind. 

Impressing forms upon the minds of the chil- 
dren 1s conducting a mental drill and requires 
teaching; reproducing these forms upon paper is 
a manual process, therefore an extensive, classi- 
fied, physical culture drill is necessary. 


Death in School Drinking Cups 


The evidence condemning the use of the com- 
mon drinking-vessels upon any occasion, whether 
at school, church, or home, is derived from three 
sources: (1) The frequent presence of disease- 
producing bacteria in the mouth; (2) the detec- 
tion of pathogenic germs on the public cups, and 
(3) the discovery that where a number of persons 
drank from a cup previously. used by the sick 
some of them became ill. 

During the past six months I have investigated, 
by means of direct microscopic examination, by 
cultures, and by guinea-pig injections, the deposits 

resent on various public drinking-vessels. Cup 

o. 1, which had been in use nine days ina 
school, wasa clear thin glass. It was broken into 
a number of pieces and properly stained for ex- 
amination with a microscope magnifying 1,000 
diameters. The human celis scraped from the 





. lips of the drinkers were so numerous on the upper 


third of the glass that the head of a pin could not 
be placed anywhere without touching several of 
these bits of skin. The saliva, by running down 
on the inside of the glass had carried cells and 
bacteria to the bottom. Here, however, they were 
less than one-third as abundant as at the brim. 
By counting the cells present on fifty different 
areas on the glass as seen under the microscope, 
it was estimated that the cup contained over 
twenty thousand human cells or bits of dead skin. 
As many as 150 germs were seen clinging to a 
single cell, and very few cells showed less than 
ten germs. Between the cells were thousands of 
germs left there by the smears of saliva deposited 
by the drinkers. Not less than a pans att, thou- 
sand bacteria were present on every square inch 
of the glass. Most of these were of the harmless 
kind, abundant in the mouth, but some were ap- 
rently the germs of decay feeding upon the 
its of the human body adhering to the cup. In 
order to determine how much material each drinker 
is likely to leave on the cup, I requested ten boys 
to apply the upper lip to pieces of clean flat glass 
in the same way as they touched the cup in drink- 
ing. These glass slips thus soiled were properly 
stained for microscopic examination, which showed 
an average of about one hundred cells and seventy- 
five thousand bacteria to each slip.—Technicil 
World. 





Things Before Words 


When I went to school, some thirty years ago, 
there was no endeavor to learn things; but words 
were considered the essence of education. Gram- 
mar definitions had to be learned “‘by heart,””— 
or better, ‘by art,’’ for I am sure there was no 
heart in the exercise, while it taxed our arts to the 
utmost. For example, I can still remember many 
of the ‘‘definitions’ from Lennie’s grammar. 
One of these collections of words comes to me 
when I get hold of the right end of the string and 
pull, thus: **When the infinitive and subjunctive 
are not both required, the indicative ought to be 
used!’” What a mine of syntactical wisdom is 
here revealed! My ‘‘master’’—I should not call 
him “*teacher’’—never explained to me the mean- 
ing of this marvelous concatenation of sounds, or 
of any part of it, consequently I don’t remember 
ever having used the *“indieative,”” for I never had 
a case, to my knowledge, when the “‘infinitive’’ 
and ‘‘subjunctive’’ were not both required—indeed 
the whole troop seemed to me in constant demand 
—their names running in this order: Indicative, 
Potential, Subjunctive, Imperative and Infinitive. 
What a troop of tryants they were! And how I 
longed to rid my life of their pestiferous presence! 
But they are still alive, and the Juggernaut of 
Jargon and Jingle moves on, crushing the life out 
of its victims—the brightest and best of the land. 
—T. Benbough in Southern Workman for Sept. 
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educationas it isinanythingelse. We must re- 

member that we are training children to live 
well in ¢heir generation and not in ours, and that it 
behooves us as teachers tolook with a discerning eye 
toward the future so that we may read what kind of 
citizens will meet the demands in the next couple of 
decades. 

Too many of us are loth tochange our point of view. 
We think, often, that children should be educated upon 
the same pattern that we were educated ; instead, we 
should see that the child of today will do the work of 
another generation than ours and that the kind of edu- 
cation that we received will be entirely inadequate for 
him. 

Teachers speak with bitterness about being Oslerized ; 
do they not Oslerize themselves by not being able to 
change their pointof view? Many teachers after twenty 
years of teaching look to the past for their ideal in- 
stead of into the future to read the prophecy. 

Make a critical mental review of your work. Are 
you teaching out of the past or are you drawing in in- 
spirations from the future? Every true teacher must 
he something of a dreamer or seer, must have just 
enough of that combination of imagination and insight 
to see what kind of men and women will be wanted to 
do the work for this next generation. Will our ideals 
of today be theirs of tomorrow? If not, do not be slow 
to change yours. The world will want better doctors, 
better lawyers, better politicians, better arbitrators, 
women so educated that they won’t have to talk about 
their nerves and their servants. The finger of progress 
points to many things that must be different. Our 
share in the problem is to so educate this generation 
that they may meet the exigencies of the next. 


— 

The Teachers’ Association of the State of New Jersey 
worked very hard until they had the teachers’ pension 
bill passed. 

After a teacher had taught twenty years she could be 
retired on half-pay. Now comes the sad part of the 
story: After some of the teachers had taught nineteen 
years they were dropped from the teaching corps. In 
this way many thrifty school boards evaded the pay- 
ment of pensions. No doubt it was a brilliant mind 
that suggested that wonderful financial policy. Mor- 
ally they are bound as much as ever to reappoint the 
teachers or pay the pensions. 

Some teachers imagine that all of their grievances 
will be settled just as soon as they are banded together, 
but even then new ills arise and the last state of the 
teacher is worse than the first. 

It seems upon thinking over the matter, that the 
school question is such a large one to haudle that in 
all its phases it will be best studied and planned when 
placed upon a broader basis. There should be a Bureau 
of Education that would organize the school system the 
same as our postal system is organized. As it is, too 
much of the school plan today is based upon the 
whims of a few. In one State it is one way and in 
another State it is something else. One set of men 
will pass certain Jaws and the next set elected to office 
will ignore them. The teachers’ plans depend upon 
the notions that various members of boards may have 
and not upon any one sure foundation. With such a 
shifting basis many teachers are sick and tired and 
would heartily welcome the establishment of a Bureau 
of Education. 

Many of the things that vex and worry the teacher 
will vanish as if by magic. Then and only then will 
many of the problems be solved and not by the banded 
efforts of local corps of teachers. 


—_—se-—- 


Of what use is a school journal to any teacher? Do 
you subscribe to one or two magazines because every- 
one else does, or have you something definite in mind 
that you wish to find within their pages? From what- 
ever motive you subscribe, the Normal Instructor will 
try to meet your expectations and demands. If you are 
a casual reader, leafing over the pages, we wish you to 
find something inspiring that may convince you that 
it is well worth one’s time to read a teacher's journal ; 
or if you are a reader who is looking for special ‘ work 
in some department of teaching, we have planned that 


T= old gives place to the new,’”’ is ever true in 
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very specifically. The departments of English, Agri- 
culture, Manual Training, Geography, History, Mathe- 
matics, Music and Art, will each be under the direction 
of people who are extremely successful in the work. 
Their plans will be a help and inspiration to all who 
use them. 

Then, too, a magazine is a great time-saver. Instead 
of hunting for days to complete some special plan of 
work—lo, and behold, you open a teachers’ journal 
and it lies before you, completeiy planned and worked 
out by some of experience and merit. 

So many young teachers, and older ones too, struggle 
along with school conditoins that they think must be 
endured. But upon investigation we find that almost 
every school problem has been solved by some one. 
One contributor is to give us her plan by which one 
hundred per cent in attendance was secured ; another 
is to tel] us how boys are to be made to rejoice when 
they come to a grammar lesson; another is to tell us 
how to deal with recalcitrant parents so that they may 
become ardent supporters of the school policies; and 
still others will unlock the door and let us peer into 
that laboratory where human thoughts and emotions 
are evolved, for without that knowledge our teaching 
is in vain. 
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The NORMAL INSTRUCTOR for 1909-10 will be made up 
entirely of contributions from people who are actually 
teaching school. Too often teacher;:’ magazines are 
chiefly written by people who never saw the inside of 
a schooirey :1—they only have some sort of a senti- 
meuta! ~.ction of what children ought to know; or are 
written cy people who have taught school sometime 
in the .ong ago. What teachers want are live sugges- 
tions from live, wide-awake teachers and that is just 
what we intend to give vou this year. If there are any 
teachers reading this magazine who have some well- 
planned work that has been tried, or original ideas in 
regard to education, the edito1s will be very glad to 
have them send in just such contributions. You may 
have solved the problem that is still puzzling some 
one else; you may have just the thought that will be 
an inspiration to another teache.. 

— p——— 

The entire personnel of the magazine is made up of 
people who are helpful, practicai and uplifting, and 
not one of the contributors is more so than Dr. C. W. 
Bennett. For many years well-known throughout the 
Middle West as an educator of high rank, he is at 
present the inspector of the schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the South. His wide range of 
experience, his pre-eminently successful work, give 
him a breadth of vision accorded to few, and he is just 
the sort of a teacher the beginner needs to set him in 
the right attitude toward the teaching profession. 


ad 


In these days no school curriculum is complete with- 
out some work in Manual Training. Mrs. Ida Hood 
Clark, Director of Elementary Manua! Training, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, will give a series of articles 
that are usable by any teacher whether she has had 
special training for the work or not. 

Mrs. Clark's work was highly commended at the 
Western Drawing Teachers’ Association as being the 
most interesting and practical of any presented. 
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The Elementary Agriculture articles will be written 
by A. B. Graham, College of Agriculture, Ohio State 
University. Prof. Graham has gained a wide reputa- 
tion for his thoroughness and perfect reliability. 
Whatever plan of work he gives will be most con- 
scientiously planned. By his pleasing personality he 
has made his department a pleasure and a profit to all 
who are instructed by him. 


——~=——— 


Prof. A. H. Steadman, Supervisor of Penmanship in 
Public Schools of Cincinnati, has had marvelous suc- 
cess in his special branch. His system of penmanship 
is one of the most natural, evolved after long and 
persistent experiment. It is also very simple and may 
be adapted easily. His articies cannot tail to be in- 
teresting and a very great help to all who use them. 


— oe 
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Miss Eva Mayne, a writer of children’s stories and 
teacher of wide experience, will give articles from 
time to time upon topics alive and interesting. Miss 
Mayne typifies the successful up-to-date teacher and 
anything from her pen is well worth reading. 

—— 

It is a great help and time-saver to the teacher to 
have a sketch of an author’s life with an idea of his 
writings and asnmmary of his work. Mrs. Inez N. 
McFee, short story writer and magazine contributor of 
experience, has promised to give us just such needed 
suggestions. You will find her work most pleasing. 


— 

To open the eyes of the child to the world around 
him is like giving him two worlds to live in. It doesn’t 
make any difference what we call it, Nature Study, or 
Botany, or what, but it is certainly important. And 
what a pleasure it is to swing open that door to the 
inquisitive and delighted eyes of the children. Miss 
T. Celestine Cummings has prepared some charming 
articles on just such subjects. They are certainly a 
treat to all who read them. 


—p——— 

In our progressive western states the women often 
occupy the executive chair. We hear of women being 
school superintendents, school commissioners, presi- 
dents of boards of education, etc. Mrs. J. W. Spencer, 
in truly breezy western style, hus given us her exper- 
ience as County Superintendent. It certainly helps 
us to meet our own troubles by hearing of others taken 
in such a philosophical way. 


—— 
Miss Laura Dunbar Hagarty of the Buffalo Training 
School for Teachers, needs no introduction to our 
readers. Her work has always been so favorably re- 
ceived that there were several requests for her depart- 
ment to be continued throughout the coming year. 


ee 

How many busy teachers after a day’s work spend 
hours of time out of school hunting something for 
Friday afternoon exercises and entertainments! It is 
such a soul-vexing problem to find something that will 
suit the children and that they will like. We have 
not forgotten this department and Willis N. Bugbee, 
Laura Rountree Smith, Miss Jane Stewart, Miss Ella 
M. Johnston, and others. will keep these pages filled 
with something sparkling and interesting. They will 
be sure to please the children and leave something of 
use in their memories. 


pe 

What would a schoolroom be without a song! It 
would be like Killingworth without the birds. Each 
number will contain several melodious songs that will 
be enjoyed by the children. These will be prepared by 
T. B. Weaver, and others. 


ee 

It is true that our poems are our best heritages in 
literature, conveying as they do the most beautiful 
thoughts of mankind. They should be taught for their 
beauty of language and culture-thought. We have 
carefully selected such poems for their intrinsic value, 
and also poems for occasions will be given. 

poe 

The Help-One-Another Department will be conducted 
again this year under the efficient leadership of Mrs. 
Jean E. Halifax. The exchange of ideas among teachers 
has been found very helpful and enjoyed by teachers 
remote geographically but akin in spirit and interest. 

— 

Many topics of current interest, as they present 
themselves, will be discussed upon these pages. Model 
lessons in different branches will be given by teachers 
who are now practically working out the different 
problems in school work. These will be given by 
Normal Scliool workers and by teachers who can take 
the time tostudy out special lines of work. For it does 
take time we know, and the results will be of great 
help to the busy grade teacher. 

The magazine will be plentifully illustrated with 
calendars, blackboard drawings, and many pictures 
pleasing and suitable for reproduction. These will be 
drawn by various artists representing what is best and 
practica) for use. 
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PROGRAMS 


For all the Grades from the First 
to the Eighth. 































































































First Year 
A. M. 
Hour | Sec. | Recite Sec. Study 
8:55 Opening Exercises 
8:50 |A&B Music 
8:§5\} (43 Physiology 
9 :00 Gymnastics 
9:15| A |Phonics—Spelling| B | Letters & Spelling 
9:30} B |Phonics—Spelling| A | Written Spelling 
9:25 Rest 
9:55| A Reading B Numbers 
10 :00 Gymnastics 
10:15} P Reading A Numbers 
10:30 Recess 
(0:45 Oral Numbers | A |Letters & Spelling 
I1:00| A Oral Numbers B | Written Numbers 
11:05| A |Phonics &Spelling] B Dismissed 
t11:30.| A Reading 
P. M. 
1:15 |A&B] Poetry & Stories 
1:30 Writing 
1:35 Rest 
1:55 | B Reading Numbers 
2:00 Game 
2:15 Reading B Desk Work 
2:30 Recess 
2:45 Drawing 
3:00 |A&B/LanguagePhonics Alternating 
3:0] A Test Spelling |B Dismissed 
3:30) Reading 
Second Year 
Program 
Hour | Sec. Recite iSec. Study 
8:35 Opening Exercises! 
8:45 |A&B, Phonics bivext 
g:10o] B | Reading A Arithmetic 
9:35] A | Reading |B i 
9:40 | Gymnastics 
9:55|A&B) Music 
10:05 |A&B Poem 
10:15 |A&B Story 
10 :30 Recess 
10 345 Writing 
11:00|A&B} Study Spelling 
11:30 |A&B) wa" | 
Reading 
P. M. 
1:25 Drawing 3 days,| 
Physiology I day,' 
Nature Study 1 day, 
1:30 Gymnastics | 
1:45| B Reading | A |Abstract No. Work 
2:00] A Reading | B jAbstract No. Work 
Alternate classes! 
in silent reading, 
and oral number, 
work 
2:15 Recess 
3:00 A&BiEnglish and Com- 
position 
3:05 A&B/Game or Drama- 
tization 
3:30 A&B Reading 
Third Year 
Program 
Hour | Sec. Recite Sec. Study 
8:35 Opening Exercises| 
8:50 A&B Writing 
9:15 |A&B/English and Com-, 
position 
9:45 |A&B Supplementary | 
Reading | 
10:1§| B |Spelling&Reading A | Arithmetic 
10 :30 | Recess 
11:00) A_|Spelling&Reading, Bo Arithmetic 
11:20 A&B Music 
11:30 A&B Phonics 
P. M. 
1:15 | A Geography | B | Spelling 
1:30) B Geography A Spelling 
1:55 ‘A&B Drawing 3 days, | | 
Physiology I day, | 
Nature Study xday| 
2315 Oral Num. Work | | 
2:30 Recess | 
2:55 | Short Serpette! 
3:30 |A&B Reading 
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Fourth Year 
A. M. 
Hour | Sec. Recite ‘Sec. Study 
8:35| _|Opening Exercises 
8:55 |A&B| Language and 
Composition 
9:00 Pronounce Spell- | 
ing , , 
9:30] A Reading B Arithmetic 
9°35 Gymnastics ie J ; 
10:05| B Beading 1A Arithmetic 
10:15 |A&B| Study Spelling 
10 :30 Recess 
10:45 Writing 
11:15| A | Rapid No. Work | B | Geography 
11:30] B | Rapid No. Work | A | Geography 
P. M. 
Psts Music 
1:25 Nature Work 
1:30 | Gymnastics 
1:50) A Geography B_ Silent Reading 
2:10) B Geography A Silent Reading 
2:15 |A&B} Test Spelling | 
2:30 | Recess | 
2:45 A&B Drawing 
3:15 |A&B Reading 
3:30 | Help backward 
| pupils 
Fifth Year 
A. M. 
Hour | Sec. Recite [See Study 
8:30 A&B Opening Exercises | 
8335 A&B Writing 
8:45 |A&B Spelling and 
| Defining | 
g:10| B | Reading 1A | Geoyrapliy 
9:30 |A&B) Gymnastics | 
9:35 ‘ Geograpliy B Geography 
9:55 | Geography | A Spelling 
10:15 | ARB Recess 
10:30! A | Arithmetic B Arithmetic 
Il 730 A&B Dismiss 
P. M. 
1:00 A&B Music 
1:15 A&B Art Work 
1:35 A&B Gymnastics 
1:40 | A Reading Spelling 
2:00 |A&B| Test Spelling 
2:10 |A&B Physiology 
2:15 A&B Recess 
2:30; B English A English 
3:00 A&B Reading 
3:30 A&B) Dismiss 
Classes are Alternated Daily 











10:30 to 11:30 











Drawing, Thursday 





Sixth Year 
A. M. 
8 :40 Opening Exercises| 
Memory Work 
Current Events | 
g:00; A Penmanship B 
9:25; A | Recite Grammar | B Prepare Geog- 
9:30 | Gymnastics raphy 
10:06! A |Prepare Arithmetic; B Reading 
10:15 RECESS 
10:30| A -lorat 3 Drill in B | Prepare Spelling 
Arithmetic | 
IIr:00] A Reading B| Prepare Arith. 
11:30] A Prepare Geog. | B |Oral Work in 
| Arithmitic 
P. M. 
I 330 *Drawing or Music Alternate Days 
1:50 | A | Prepare Spelling | B| Recite Grammar 
2:00 | A Test Spelling B| Silent Reading 
2:15 RECESS 
2:30 | A | Silent Reading | B Test Spelling 
2:55 | A |Prepare Grammar} B | Recite Geograpliy 
3:15 | A |Recite Geography; B | Prepare Grammar 
3:30 *General Work in| 
English 
LA. See 
DISMISSAL 
Seventh Year 
A. M. 
Hour | Sec. Recite Sec. Study. 
8:35 | Opening Exercises 
9 :00 | Drawing or Music 
9:35| B Graminar A Arithmetic 
10:00| A Arithmetic B Geography 
Recess 
10:45| A Grammar B Arithmetic 
11:15| B Arithmetic A Spelling 
11:30| A Spelling B Speiling 
Fr: Be 
1:30 Penmanship or | 
| | Physiology 
a | B Geography A | History 
2 :15 | A | History B | Reading 
Recess 
2:50} B | Reading A | Reading 
3296 pce Reading B Grammar 
3:30 | B Spelling A | Grammar 
Eighth Year 
A. M. 
Bar aans 
Hour | Sec. Recitation Period Sec. Study Period 
8:40 |A & B|Opening Exercises Monday/A & B| 
9:00 |A & BjOpening Exercises & Music| | 
| Tues,, Wed., Thurs., Fri. | 
9:10; A Arithmetic, Monday » Arithmetic | 
9:40| B_|Arithmetie, Monday Arithmetic 
11:30 |A & B) Manual Training and Dom- A é B | 
estic Science, Monday | 
9:25 A-& B/Spelling, Tues., Wed., Fri. ‘A&B 
9:50; A |Grammar, Tues, Wed.,) B Grammar } 
Thurs., Fri. t 
10:15; B |Grammar, _ Tues, Wed.,) A Grammar 
} Thurs., Fri. j 
} RECESS 
11:00; A |Arithmetie, Wed., Fri. B Arithmetic | 
11:30; B_ |Arithmetic, Wed., Fri. A Arithmetic 
11 00 | A |English, Tuesday B English 
11:% B English. Tuesday A English 
11, 30 A& Bi Drawing, Thursday A&B 
| 
~ 
P. M. | 
med - a | 
125 |A&B/Penmanship, Tues., Wed.,,A&B 
Thurs, } 
1:30 B/ Physiology, Fri. IA&B } 
2:15 A |History every other day B History every | 
other day 
RECESS | 
2:50 | A |Grammar Monday B Grammar } 
3:10 B rammar Monday \ Grammar } 
250) A enghish Thursday B English 
3:40! B glish Thursday A English 
70 |A & B/ Reading, Tues., Wed., Fri. 
A & B\Composition Work, Tues., A&B 
hurs. 
10:00 to 11:30 Manual Training, Monday 
10:00 to 11:30 Domestic Science, Monday j 
8:30 to 9:00 Music, Taesday 
| 
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HE had entered upon her duties with very 
S high ideas of the dignity of her office, but she 
lived to see those ideas descend from their 
lofty heights. She found her thoughts of the 
high and mighty mission of a County Superin- 
tendent altogether incompatible with arresting 
religious fanatics for violation of the truancy 
law or with a heart to heart talk with an obstrep- 
erous director sitting on the verdant edge of 
wartare. 

He it was who dropped into her office one day 
after this memorable talk, a talk which made of 
him her most ardent admirer, and entered a com- 
plaint about **Old Persimmons,’’ as he was affec- 
tionately termed in the territory known as**School 
Deestrict No. 24.”’ It seemed that the man thus 
appropriately designated had in the reign of her 
»redecessor been set off, from the district of which 
™ was then a part, and now, like the man of 
bramble bush memory, wanted to be set back 
again. There was, of course, some little objec- 
tion, as befitted citizens of this democratic school 
**deestrict.’’ After a long explanation in which 
her admiring friend reduced her to the verge of 
linguistic despair, he said, ‘I don’t care if he 
and his whole family is set out of ecksistence.”’ 

It transpired on investigation that nobody else 
cared a whoop, so he was set off. 

Old Persimmons had a daughter who was said 
to put herself on equality with the teacher. This 
the Superintendent could easily believe when the 
daughter called at her home one day and asked 
**Is Lena at home ?’’ Lena was the name by which 
the Superintendent was known among her intimate 
triends. 

Another of her patrons persisted in writing to 
her in German eal English combined. If he used 
enough English words, she could, after much ex- 
penditure of energy, understand him well enough 
to send him a warrant book. She was always 
afraid that she had sent him a warrant book when 
he had asked for a teacher. 

She was extremely popular with all her German 
constituency for some reason, perhaps by the law 
of opposites. Up in the mountains one day, where 
the crystal snow lay low on the hills and the 
roaring river commenced its hurried journey to 
the sea, her deputy, who was visiting some of the 
schools, engaged in conversation with a sturdy, 
stocky German who was also one of the great et 
of school directors. He said, ‘You must bring 
the Superintendent with you next time. I would 
like to git acquainted mit Lena.’’ This choice 
bit of conservation was often retailed by the 
deputy for the benefit of the Superintendent’s 
many friends among the young people. It is 
needless to say that it was always well received. 

Before taking her office, she had made _ herself 
familiar with her duties as detailed in her bright 
new copy of the school laws of the state. bt 
she found many new and startling interpretations 
of those duties by the officers and patrons of the 
several school districts of her country. A call 
from a director to see about ventilating a school- 
room by some other means than a hotien glass, 
which he alleged was the teacher’s only method; 
a letter asking the Superintendent to prescribe 
the length of py Bremer lesson in a school several 
miles distant; a communication from a teacher 
who had slapped the mouth of a belligerent pupil 
and was afraid of being arrested, were some of 
the things she was mak to attend to immediately. 

There was a burly, beetle-browed, villainous- 
looking director of one of the remote districts, 
who kept the office alive with frequent communi- 
cations of veiled antagonism, sometimes very 
thinly veiled. He had for a teacher a sweet little 
wavy-haired lassie who was teaching her first 
term and who among her many good qualifica- 
tions was intensely religious. She established a 


little Sunday School in the district and went 
devotedly on her way, and on receiving one of the 
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County Superintendent, “Dear Sir” 
By Mrs. J. W. Spencer 


aforesaid director’s lurid complaints written with 
the blackest of ink and the heaviest of down 
strokes, answered it with a sweet little note signed 
‘**Yours, in the Master’s service.”’ She finally 
won out after many strenuous experiences, but 
decided to seek a new field of labor for another 
ear. 
* The Superintendent had declared that she would 
not send him another teacher, but when there 
entered her office one day a teacher known to the 
profession as a **bounder,’’ one who teaches a 
term in each district in the county and then is 
compelled because of close acquaintanceship to 
seek work in a county far distant, she could not 
resist the temptation of suggesting this school to 
her. For in more ways than one she was a 
**bounder’? and would have made matters de- 
cidedly interesting had she undertaken to teach 
the school. But, as she was the holder of a Life 
Diploma and could count twenty years plus as 
her experience, she refused to go for the salary 
named and at last accounts is still **bounding.”’ 
‘The following letters wiff give a faint idea of 
the scope of a County Superintendent’s work. 
Those who think her duties are simply to sit in a 
revolving chair at a polished oak table and sign 
her salary warrant, may have their ideas revised 
quite materially by reading them. 


Dear Miss Benton :— 

I see by the reports that we get the smallest 
apportionment of any district now what would be 
the chance toe get some territory off of District 48 
and some off of District 16 and we want a tier of 
sections clear across District 83 and I think we 
are entitled to them as they both have big 
territory. 


Yours truly. 


This is an example of the constant desire on the 

art of school districts to change their boundaries. 

The following letter throws an interesting light 
on the compulsory school law question: 


Dear Sir, School Superintendent, Lena Benton 
I received letter on October the 9th and I 
understand that Joseph got to go to school but I 
do not know how long he ought to go to school. 
Please tell me the age. How old the boy got to 
be to quit the school. I am very glad the county 
is strictly on the parants to send the children to 
schoole 
Yours truly. 


It is needless to say that the facts stated in this 
letter are slightly exaggerated, although the 
Superintendent found, on investigation, that peace 
an harmony were rather rare elements in that 
particular school. 


Dear Miss Benton :— 

I thought I woulde write you a few lines 
about Miss Galbraith’s school. She jumped on 
my boy today and scratched his neck and made 
his mouth bleed and hit him in the mouth with 
her hand. I have taken him out of school and 
will not send him until 2 kear your opinion. 

Yours truly. 


Here is another about a recreant teacher: 

Miss Benton :— 

Have you seen anything of our teacher she 
has been gone four days and we want our schcol 
to get out. If you see her please shou her bick 
this way. 

Yours truly. 

On running the case down, it was found that 
the teacher was quarantined with measles and the 
school had tu **get out’’ a month later than stated 

sin the contract. 

A few weeks after the annual election she re- 
ceived the following: 

Miss Benton is Jack Cole elected for another 
year he don’t know. 

Benjamin Homer. 
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The following knotty point was finally untav- 
elled and placed to her credit in the account of 
directors and Superintendent. 


Dear Miss Benton, School Superintendent, 

Dear Madam :—- 

We haid school election at District 105 as 

fotlows 

Charlie Friend three votes fur one year one vote 
for twu years. 

Frank Stewart one vote for two years. 

Peter Sorensen seven votes for two years two 
votes for three years ‘wo for one year. 

Lew Campbell four votes for three years two 
votes for one year one for two year. 

Ralph McGinnis three votes for two years, two 
votes for one year. 

T. K. Lamb four votes for three years one vote 
for one year. 

John Johnson one vote for one year. 

Mrs. Ballenter three votes for one year two votes 
for three years. 

We ask you please to decide who is elected. 

Yours truly, 
T. K. Lamb. 
Clerk of Election. 


Miss Lena Benton, 
Brownsville Dakota. 
Dear Madam :— 

Have you any schools paying from eighty to 
ninety dollars a month? I hold a second grade 
certificate in Michigan and could come right away 
if you needed me. 

Sincerely yours. 


Letters like the foregoing were rarely ever 
accompanied by a stamp for reply. 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Brownsville, 
Dakota. 
Dear Madam :— 

I wish to write for information in regard to 
vacancies in your schools, I have had two years’ 
experience and prefer primary work. I do not 
wish to teach for less than sixty dollars a month. 

For references, you may write Mr. L. H. Shields 
of the State Normal, D. J. Kenyon, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, or Mrs. Ellen Bland, Jennings, Ohio. 

I am twenty years old and have good health 
and like to teach. Let me add I am five feet seven 
inches in height. 

Hoping io receive a reply by return mail, I am. 

Very sincerely yours, 


As the Superintendent received on an average, 
sixteen letters per day of similar character, she 
found it rather difficult to send immediate replies, 
but she always answered them as soon as possible, 
for she remembered her own youthful days when 
the world of schools was before her, and when all 
she asked for was the opportunity to show admir- 
ing millions what she could do for the mighty 
cause of education. 

It may be weii :* this juncture to state that 
these letters and inc. dei ts are not the product of 
an overdrawn imagizaticn, but are actual facts 
culled from the experince of a County Superin- 
tendent in a Me county of a progressive 
state. And while some of them are extremely 
a yet they serve to exemplify certain prin- 
ciples. 

‘Our Superincendent found that to be a success- 
ful supervisor of the educaticnal interests of her 
county she must know every part from the well 
organized village school to the remotest country 
district. 

She mast know all corditions and shades of 
differerce between the north half and the south 


half, between the influential school directo> and | 


(Continued ou page 28) 
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Clever Little Architects 


species of spiders. We are well acquainted 

with spiders that weave their webs indvors 
and outdoors anywhere on the land, but did you 
ever come across the beautiful little home that 
the water spider makes on the water? 

The particular kind of food that this spider 
favors is found among the aquatic plants, so in 
order to be near his base of supplies he must live 
in close proximity. Any one who has been 
favored with a sight of the water spider’s home 
cannot help but acknowledge that it is a most 
wonderful affair, especially as it is occupied by 
air-breathers. 

Mrs. Water-spider places her egg-shaped water- 
proof domicile a little below the surface 
of the water where water lilies with their 
lung stems and leaves grow in profusion, 
So that the house will remain stationary 
she fastens it with a ribbon woven of sil- 
very threads to the stalk of a lily. The 
big lily leaves overshadow it and even the 
most inquisitive fish or other foe fails to 
find it. But I suspect that, after reading 
this description, some two-footed friends 
may be able to find one this summer when 
out rowing in search of pond lilies. 

The opening to this abode in the water 
is at the bottom and it is just large enough 
for the mother spider to pass through. 
Spiders cannot live in the water, as_ they 
are decidedly air breathing creatures, so in 
order to make the pretty balloon habitable 
the water must be expelled. 

This is a more laborious work than 
weaving the silk for the home, as it means 
that she must fill the structure w*"h air, and 
that can be done by carrying in only one 
globule of air at a time. 

Water spiders always have enough air 
hidden away among the thick brown hairs 
with which the body is covered for breath- 
ing purposes when under the water but not 
enough to furnish a house, so the spider, 
who uses some of her numerous legs as 
hands, may be said to have her **legs full” 
with all this extra work of providing air 
for her house. However, up she goes mer 
rily to the surface of the water and gathers 
all the air that she can possibly carry, 
which is a good-sized bubble. This she 
tucks securely between her hind legs—she 
has eight legs in all—and dives down to 
the'entrance to her little house. Soon as 
she enters she lets go of the bubble of air 
that displaces a drop of water. 

**But another drop of water comes in 
doesn’t it?”? you say. No, it stays out, as 
the air takes up as mach space as the water 
did, and there is room for nomore. Thus 
with every drop driven out the air glob- 
ules fill the house at last, after many 
patient journeys by the wise little creature, 
The home is at last habitable, and at once 
Mrs. Water-spider proceeds to the next duty, 
that of raising a family. 

She lays some tiny eggs in a little crib or co- 
coon which she spins and places at the top of the 
house where it issafest and driest. The eggs will 
not get wet and in due time the spider babies are 
born and here they live until they are big enough 
to go out in the world and forage for themselves. 
Meanwhile their mother provides them with juicy 
young lady-bugs, flies and other delicacies. 

The little balloon inflated with air looks like 
the home of some fairy sprite as it floats among 
the cool, green and white of the water plants. 

Another clever little spider that likes insects 
that can be found skimming over the water and 
nowhere else cleverly forms a little raft of a few 
twigs lashed together with strong silken strands 
that she weaves. Then the spider gets aboard 


Ve Y wonderful are the homes made by some 








her tiny craft and away she goes skimming over 


By T. Celestine Cummings 


the water like a bit of thistle-down. When a 
drowning insect is spied the spider darts after it, 
drags it on board and devours it at his leisure. 

A very interesting species of spider called 
the **Mygale’’ or Bird Spider—from a belief that 
it attacks small birds and devours them has its 
home under the ground. It bores a tunnel through 
the earth much in the same fashion as the little 
field mice do. This tube or burrow varies in size 


from three feet to many more in depth and is 
large enough in circumference to admit of the 
spider’s traveling back and forth with ease. 

The spider digs out his tunnel with his strong 
mandibles—the jaw—which of course is very slow 
work and requires infinite patience, as each little 


cular door fits in with the lining so perfectly that 
it deties the closest scrutiny. 

There is a wonderfully contrived door for this 
home that also seems to be so completely a part 
of the surrounding ground that you would never 
suspect it was there. 

The spider weaves little pellets of eai th together 
to make the sized door he wants, lines it with silk 
and hinges it fast to the lining of his burrow; 
then he very cleverly picks bits of vegetation and 
glues it on with the sticky substance from his 

lands. 

These trap-door spiders are nocturnal in their 
habits and soon as it becomes dark the spider will 
open his trap-door a little way in order to peep 

around and see what the prospects are for 
filling his larder. Perhaps the first desir- 
1 able morse] will be some tired ant hasten. 








ing home after a busy day’s work. 

Soun as the victim is within reach, the 
spider dashes out after it with incredible 
speed, and seizing it, drags it down into 
his den. It takes only a moment for this 

rim tragedy, and the ant has so myster- 
lously disappeared, through the solid earth 
apparently, that his companions who have 
been with him search in vain, very much 
uzzled no doubt as to how their comrade 
isappeared. 

Moonlight nights offer an opportunity 
that one boy having some knowledge of 
this spider’s methods availed himself of. 
Aboutnine o’clock his patience was re- 
warded by noticing the ground moving 
here and there in little round circles. 

“Oh goody!”? he said. ‘‘They are 
raising their little trap-doors.”” 
































i, ; The first thing the spiders did was to 
fasten back the door by means of the gluey 
substance to a blade of grass or anything 

~~ that was handy, then a web was spun over 
the open hole, the spider being underneath 
it. Pretty soon a night-flying beetle be- 

~~ SEPTE MBE R- came entangled in the web, when the owner 
' pounced upon it dragging it below. When 
SUN. § | 12) /9| lb the succulent juiciness had been devoured, 
Bs up came the spider with the beetle’s carcass 
MON. ,, | which he threw out a distance away from 
0 } /3 20) 27 his home, then the web was mended and he 
sat below in readiness to snap up the next 
oie TUES, 1/4 a / Lf **bite,’’ and so the feast was Sasitaiatihhy 
kept up until daylight, although the 
te ps Up yigat, 8 

wen) Lie 15 2d) 29 watcher remained on guard only an hour 

or two. 
THUR 2 G9 / bi ae 30 The mother Mygate carries her bag of 
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eggs with her wherever she goes, doing 
her traveling by daylight, for unlike 
other insects a perfect spider comes out of 
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pellet of earth is carried out of the tunnel. You 
will say ‘‘Why doesn’t he call in his friends and 
neighbors to help him ?”” The Mygale is one of the 
very few classes of insects that works alone. 

A location in the side of a hill is usually chosen 
as the site, and where the earth is moist. When 
the spider has dug a little below the surface it 
begins to spin the hati to its burrow. This is 
intended as a protection against the earth falling 
in as the work progresses. 

When the tube is finished it is lined throughout 
with finely spun silk. Sometimes there is a sena- 
rate passage in the tube, which is closed by an 
inner trap door covered with silk that is used as 
a place of refuge. If by chance some intruder 
should happen to come in uninvited, the main 
passage-way would be found empty. They will go 
away satisfied that the occupant of this ingen- 
iously contrived home is not in, for the little cir- 


the egg and afterwards undergoes no 
change except to cast its skin. 

Spiders are very clean housekeepers, the 
Mygale being one notable example. Often 
a spider which seems to be resting idly is 
fovud upon closer inspection to be busily 
occupied in making its toilet. In nine cases 
out of ten he will be found slowly combing his 
legs to get the dust off, and bits of clinging 
web, whether found on his person or in the nest, 
are gathered up into a ball by the mandibles and 
thrown away. 

On board a ship a spider had built her web on 
deck too close to the smoke-stack and had to take 
the consequences. The silvery strands of her web 
became all clogged up with soot from the smoke. 
Some of these threads were dextrously stripped 
from the cross-lines, but the greater number could 
not be removed so completely and were therefore 
broken up, rolled into a ball and thrown away 
and new ones spun to take their place. So to sum 
up, the spiders are not only ingeniously clever 
and industiious but number among their char- 
acteristics patience, economy and cleanliness as 
to their persons and homes. 
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Dreams of Toyland 


(A Eugene Field Exercise) 
By Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS 

Shuffle-Shoon, a boy dressed to represent an old man, 

Ampber-Locks, a sinall boy. 

The Rock-a-By Lady, 

Four Dreamland Fairies, 
material, 

Any number of boys and girls in play clothes and 
who may represent any chracters in Kugene Field’s 
poeus. 


{ dressed in gauzy white 


SCENE 

An ordinary room. Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks 
are discovered on the stage. The former is seated near 
the front center of stage and the latter on the floor just 
in front of him, They are building block houses. If 
desired, a boy may step to side of stage and recite the 
first stanza of ‘‘Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks.’’ He 
leaves the stage and the old man and boy repeat the 
following lines in conversational style, 


Amber-Locks— 
Grandpa, look! when you were little, 
Could you build a tower so high? 
Some day when I'm big and stronger, 
I will build one to the sky, 
And I'll have a stairway in it 
So thai I may climb up, too, 
You may climb up with me, Granpda, 
To see what makes the sky so blue. 
Shuffle -Shoon— 
Ott I’ve builded castles, dear one, 
When I was as young as you, 
And I thought as you are thinking, 
That I'd build a big one, too. 


Amber-Locks— 
‘When I grow to be a man 
” * * * * 
I shall build a castle so— 
With a gateway broad and grand; 
Here a pretty vine shall grow, 
Here a soldier guard shall stand ; 
And the tower shall be so high 
Folks will wonder, by and by !"* 
Shuffle-Shoon— 
Pe 9: Veg: Fie: 
Thus I builded long ago! 
Here a gate and there a wall, 
Here a window, there a door; 
Here a steeple wondrous tall 
Rising ever more and more! 
But the years have leveled low 
What I builded years ayo!’’ 

Both Amber-Locks and Shuffle-Shoon nod and appear 
to tall asleep. The boy reclines his head upon the old 
man’s lap. The lights may be gradually lowered until 
the stage is quite dim. At this point a soft slumber 
song may be sung by a chorus at side of stage, or 
three children dressed in Dutch costume may recite or 
sing ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod.’’ The Rock-a-By 
Lady then enters very softiy. She takes position dir- 
ectly behind tie sleepers and recites the first stanza 
from ‘‘The Rock-a-By Lady.’’ 

‘*The Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby street 

Comes stealing; comes creeping ; 

The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 

And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet— 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 

When she findeth you sleeping!"’ 

Four Dream-Fairies follow her very softly and form 
in semi-circle in the rear. The Rock-a-By Lady should 
wear a string of large cloth or paper poppies hung 
loosely ahout the neck. All carry light gauze scarfs, 
neld in both hands with long ends hanging loose. The 
searfs may be held in front of body, then raised and 
dowered, swung from right to left, held above head and 
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swung, and any other dainty motions performed that 
may suggest themselves. Let the movements be ac- 
companied by soft music. All throw the scarfs over 
the shoulders at last. 


The Dream-Fairies recite in concert— 


We lave come from Dreamland Town, 
Dreamland Fairies we, 

And we bring the sweetest dreams 
Ever vou did see. 


Each Dream Fairy piucks a poppy from the Rock-a- 
By Lady’s string and, holding them up, the first three 
recite— 

Every poppy holds a dream 
For some girl or bey. 

Here's a dream for Amber-Locks, 
Of some play or toy. 


The First Fairy steps forward and holds her poppy 
inverted over Amber-Locks’ head, reciting— 


Now he’s dreaming of a drum 
Rub-a-dub it goes, 


(A faint ‘‘rub-a-dub’’ is heard outside. ) 


All the day he marches round 
In his soldier clothes. 


The Second Fairy does the same and recites— 


Now he’s dreaming of a horn, 
That blows loud and clear, 


(faint sound of horn is heard.) 


And his playmates gather round 
When its notes they hear. 


The Third Fairy recites— 


Now he dreams of sugar-plums, 
’N everything that’s sweet, 

Candy trees and gingerbread boys, 
N’ goody things to eat. 


The Fourth Fairy holds poppy over Shuffle-Shoon’s 
head and recites— 


Here’s a dream for Shuffle-Shoon, 
Of the good old days, 

When he was a little child 
And loved the children’s plays. 


The Rock-a-By Lady now steps forward and lays her 
hand lightly upon Amber-Locks’ head. She recites— 
When I place my hand like this, 
As you see me do, 
All the pleasant things he dreams 
Surely will coime true. 


She steps behind Shuffle-Shoon and shakes head 
slowly, reciting— 
But for Shuffle-Shoon, alas! 
It were all in vain; 
Boyhood days and romping plays 
Will not come again. 


The Rock-a-By Lady takes the lead and all marcli 
lightly from the stage, swinging daintily from side to 
side, and keeping step to soft music. The lights are 
gradually raised, the sounds of trumpet and drum are 
heard at right, and the sleepers awaken. 


Amber-Locks points and recites— 
Grandpa, see my playmates coming, 
Each with drum or cap or gun; 
Now we'll have a merry frolic, 
Now we’re sure to have some fun. 
See! they come like reg’ lar soldiers, 
All the boys and girls I know; 
Last of all Miss Pittypat comes 
With her sister, Tippytoe. 


Shuffle-Shoon recites first stanza of ‘‘ With Trumpet 
and Druim.”’ 
‘With big tin trumpet and little red drum, 
Marching like soldiers, the children come! 
it’s this way and that way they circle and file— 
My! but that music of theirs is fine! 
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This way and that way, and after awhile 
They march straight into this heart of mine! 
A sturdy old heart, but it has to succumb 
To the blare of that trumpet and beat of that drum!’’ 


The children enter in single file, all wearing peaked, 
paper caps. The first one beats tie drum, the second 
blows toy horn, the third carries a flag and others carry 
wooden guns, sword, etc. The procession winds up 
with two very small children, Pittypat and Tippytoe. 
All march in circle around Amber-Locks and Shuffle- 
Shoon, Amber-Locks may join with them as they pass 
around and Shuffle-Shoon hobbles from the stage. They 
form in a line across the stage and recite in concert— 


Oh, have you heard of Good-Children Street 
Where none but good children stay? 

For that is our home as you may know, 
And there we frolic all day. 


During a short interval between each stanza the drum 
may be beaten and the horn blown. 


Oh, have you heard of the land far away 
Where the many wonders be, 

Where the Dickey-Bird sings his notes so sweet, 
In the amfalula tree? 


Oh, have you heard how the gingham dog 
With the calico cat did sup? e 
How they fought and quarrelled and quarrelled and 
fought 
Till they ate each other up? 


Oh, have you heard of the Skut-Eye Train 
That travels to Shut-Eye Town? 

There are wonderful sights to be seen on the way 
When the good Mother Moon looks down. 


Oh, have you heard of Little Boy Blue 
And his dear little soldier toy, — 

The soldier who waited so many long years, 
Alas, for the little boy? 


Oh, ho! we are bound for Toyland Town 
And we must hurry along! 

But ‘fore we go we will sing for you, 
A gay litile Toyland song. 


All Sing—(Tune ‘‘ Hold the Fort.’’) 
Ho for Toyland, girl-and-boy-land, 
Pretty land of dreams; 
There the faces of the people 
Shine with sunny beams. 


Chorus— 
Oh for Toyland! Ho for Toyland! 
That’s the place for play ! 
If there’s nothing comes to hinder 
We'll be there today. 


There are toys of all descriptions 
On the Toyland streets, 

And there’s tons and tons of candy, 
And all kinds of sweets. 


There are many kinds of dollies 
In their gowns of white; 

And there’s wooly dogs and lions 
That will never bite. 

Jumping-jacks live just like people 
In the castles fine. 

Would you like to see these wonders? 
Get along in line. 


All march gaily from stage, beating drum, blowing 
horn and waving flag. 
CURTAIN. 
NotE.—The melody of ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and 


j Nod’? may be obtained by sending fifty cents to the 


author at Syracuse, N. Y. 
It is suggested that those who participate in this ex- 
ercise, read ‘‘Shuffle-Shoonu and Amber-Locks,’’ ‘‘ The 
- Rock-a-By Lady,’’ ‘‘With Trumpet and Drum,’’ ‘‘A 
Trip to Toyland,’’ etc. 
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History Rhymes 
By Ella Johnston 
An exercise to aid history pupils in remembering an 
important event in each administration. 
I GEORGE WASHINGTON 1789-1797 


Washington, the first in peace and also first in war, 
His name is hallowed in our land, from distant shore 
to shore. 


II JoHN ADAMS 1797-1801 


‘‘Kor Tribute not one cent, but millions for defence,’’ 
So reads in Adam’s time, wise Pinckney’s strong good 
sense. 


III THOMAS JEFFERSON 1801-1809 


President Jefferson had a good chance 
When he bought Louisiana at a bargain from France. 


IV JAMES MADISON 1809-1817 


In Madison’s term the cry was on each lip, 
Of Perry's victory :—‘‘Don’t give up the ship!’' 
V JAMES MONROE 1817-1825 


‘*Hands off! With Americans one must be si:ow 
About meddling with her colonies.’’—So said Monroe. 


VI JoHN Quincy ADAMS 1825-1829 


In Adams’ administration, remember the date 
The Erie Canal went across New York State. 


VII ANDREW JACKSON 1829-1837 


In Andrew Jackson’s time, his principle was strong, 
That to him who is the victor, all the spoils belong. 


VIII MARTIN VAN BUREN 1837-1841 


In Van Buren’s administration the journey to the West 
Was taken by the Mormons, Joseph Smith and all the 
rest. 


IX WILLIAM HARRISON & JOHN TYLER 1841-1845 


John Tyler’s term in office left its important trace 
When a Telegraphs flashed news from place to 
place. 


X JAMES POLK 1845-1849 


When Polk was President, we surely ought to know, 
From 45 to 9 came the war with Mexico. 


XI ZACHARY TAYLOR & MILLARD FILLMORE 1849-1853 


In Taylor-Fillmore’s time friends of abolition sound 
Took stock (in northern districts) in ‘‘ railroads under 
ground.”’ 


XII FRANKLIN PIERCE 1853-1857 


In Pierce’s time, remember, wise Perry led the van, 
In diplomatic service, by his entry to Japan. 


XIII JAMES BUCHANAN 1857-1861 


Buchanan saw, in his term, the earliest trangression 
Of Union principles in the Southern States secession. 


XIV ABRAHAM LINCOLN 1861-1865 


Wise Lincoln’s name belongs in thought to slaves’ 
emancipation 

Heroic, calm and merciful—great head of a great 
nation. 


XV ANDREW JOHNSON 1865-1869 


The turbulence of Johnson’s time was due to recon- 
struction, 

When warring races threatened sore our government’s 
destruction. 


XVI ULyssks GRANT 1869-1877 


Engineers in brilliant schemes have always been 
prolific, 

But most of all in Grant’s time with the railroad called 
Pacific. 


XVII RUTHERFORD HAvEs 1877-1881 


When in Hayes’ time came the deepening of the Miss- 
issippi’s mouth 

It greatly strengthened commerce and made prosperous 
the South. 


XVII JamMEs GARFIELD & CHESTER ARTHUR 1881-1885 


In Garfield and Arthur’s time arose of protest quite a 
storm 

Which brought to Civil Service a much needed quick 
reform. 


XIX GROVER CLEVELAND 1885-1889 


The Statue of Liberty so noble and so grand 
Arrived in Cleveland’s first term from the French to 
our great land. 


XX BENJAMIN HARRISON 1889-1893 


While Harrison was President, the question of protection 
In the bill ‘‘McKinley Tariff’’ stirred far and wide 
each section. 


XXI GROVER CLEVELAND 1893-1897 


Again came Grover Cleveland in as President 
The World’s Fair was in his term the country’s great 
event. 
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XXII WiLtiAM MCKINLEY & THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
aE 1897-1901 
McKinley’s greatest problem was our country’s war 
with Spain, 
In his term came the mystery of the sinking of the 
‘*Maine.”’ 2 


XXIII THEODORE ROOSEVELT I90I-1909 


Brave Roosevelt in his fearless speech quite clearly 
leads the van, 

When by crushing money trusts he taught man’s due 
to man. 


XXIV WILLIAM TAFT I909— 
Now here as head of our great land is genial, smiling 


i” 


Calm, politic, judicial, wise, he’ll tolerate no graft. 


Ten Little Tin Soldiers 


Ten little soldiers all lay in a row, 
Stretched out on the nursery floor, 

Just where they could see with their sharp little eyes 
Through the crack that was under the door. 


Their captain had left them all there for the night, 
And said, as he crept into bed, 

‘*If any one tries to come into the room, 
You must fire and shoot him stone dead.’’ 


Iwo hours went by, and the ten little guns 
Were aimed at the crack near the floor, 

When all of a sudden the crack stretched and grew 
And somebody opened the door. 


Bang! Bang! went the guns—the soldiers all fired, 
But nobody seems to be dead ; 

Instead they all heard a soft kiss in the dark ; 
‘*Good-night, dear,’’ a loving voice said. 


Then all the ten soldiers shook badly with fright, 
And whispered low, one to another: 
‘*How lucky it was that our guns were so smal! ! 
What if we had killed Tommy’s mother?’’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 


On the Toad of Hay 


Oh! the charm of a summer’s day, 

And a jolly ride on a load of hay! 

How the children shout and sing, 

Till the very fields with their music ring! 
Ol! lads and lasses, brown eyed and blue, 
What without you would the farmer do? 


Dowa the lane, whiere the stately trees 
Rustle and bow in the merry breeze ; 

Past the brook, where the timid trout 
From his hiding-nook peeps warily out, 
The hay-cart comes, with its fragrant load, 
Swinging and swaying along the road. 


Bound for the barn, where the doors stand wide, 
With the sentinel maples at its side, 

Where the swallows are flying to and fro, 

And the sunbeams glisten and glitter and glow.— 
Grandpa’s barn, all ready for hay 

On the joyous, merry, midsummer’s day ! 


‘*Gee! Gee-haw!’’ ‘‘Now youngsters there, 

Hold hard! keep steady! So, have a care!’’ 

And the little folks scream and call at will, 

As the ‘‘load of hay’’ moves down the hill, 

Till, without a tumble, a bruise or fall, 

Oxen, hay-cart, children and al’, 

Stand safe on the old barn’s sunshiny floor, 

And the ‘‘ beautiful, splendid fun is o’er. 
—Mary D. Brine. 


Always Some One Below 


On the lowest round of the ladder 
I firmly planted my feet, 

And looked up at the dim, vast distance 
That made my future so sweet. 


I climbed till my vision grew weary, 
I climbed till my brain was on fire, 

I planted each footstep with wisdom— 
Yet I never seemed to get higher ; 


For this round was glazed+with indifference, 
And that one was gilded with scorn, 

And when I grasped firmly another, 
I found, under velvet, a thorn. 


Then my brain grew weary of planning, 
And my heart strength began to fail, 

And the flush of the morning’s excitement 
Ere evening commenced to pale. 


But just when my hands were unclasping 
Their hold on the last-gained round, 

When my hopes, coming back from the future, 
Were sinking again to the ground— 


One who had climbed near the summit, 
Reached downward a helping hand; 

And, refreshed, encouraged, and strengthened, 
I took once again my stand. 


And I wish—oh, I wish—that the climbers 
Would never forget as they go 
That, though weary may seem their climbing, 
There is always some one below. 
—Ella Higginson. 
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The House By the Side of the Road 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless. firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze the paths 
Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of tlie road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Whiere the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men whio are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban,— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope 
The men who are faint with the strife. 

But I turn not away from their smiles or their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the roa: 
And be a friend to man. 


I' uv there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
.ud mountains of wearisome height, 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the niglit. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by thie side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me Jive in my louse by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by. 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong 
Wise, foolish— so am I. 
Then why sliould I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man, 


—Sam Walter Foss. 


The Penny Ye Mean to Gie 


There’s a funny tale of a stingy man, 

Who was none too good, but might have been worse, 
Who went to his church on a Sunday night 

And carried along his well-filled purse. 


When the sexton came with the begging plate 

The church was but dim with the candle’s light; 
The stingy man fumbled all thro’ his purse, 

And chose a coin by touch and not by sight. 


It’s an odd thing now that guineas should be 
So like unto pennies in shape and size. 

‘*1’ll gie a penny,’’ the stingy man said ; 
‘*The poor must not gifts of pennies despise.’’ 


The penny fell down with a clatter and ring! 
And back in his seat leaned the stingy man; 

‘*The world is full of the poor,’’ he thouglit, 
‘*T can’t help them all—I give what I can.’’ 


Ha! ha! how the sexton smiled, to be sure, 
To see the gold guinea fall in the plate; 

Ha! ha! how the stingy man’s heart was wrung, 
Perceiving his blunder—but just too late ! 


‘*No matter,’’ he said; ‘‘in the Lord’s account 
That guinea of gold is set down to me— 
They lend to him who give to the poor; 
It will not so bad an investment be.’’ 


‘*Na, na, mon,’’ the chuckling sexton cried out, 
‘*The Lord is na cheated—lie kens thee well ; 
He knew it was only by acident 
That out o’ thy finger the guinea fell! 


‘*He keeps an account, na doubt, for the puir; 
But in that account he’ll set down to thee 

Na mair o’ that golden guinea, my mon, 
Than the one bare penny ye mean to gie!’’ 


There’s a comfort, too, in the little tale— 
A serious side as well as a joke— 

A comfort for all the generous poor 
In the comical words the sexton spoke: 


A comfort to think that the good Lord knows 
How generous we really desire to be, 

And will give us credit in his account, 
For all the peunies we long ‘‘to gie.’’ 


While I’m a Little Boy 


Said Peter Paul Augustus: ‘‘ When I am grown a man, 
I’ll help my dearest mother the very best I can. 

I’li wait upon her kindly; she’ll lean upon my arm; 
I’ll lead her very gently and keep her safe from harm. 


‘*But, when I think upon it, the time will be so long,’’ 

Said Peter Paul Augustus, ‘‘ before I’m tall and strong, 

I think it would be wiser to be her pride and joy 

By helping her my very best while I'm a little boy.”’ 
—LExachange. 
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Her Letters 
“T think I'll never learn to write,’ 
Said Dorothy, one day, 
‘The kind of writing grown folks do; 
Mine's such an easy way. 
I just make little lines and dots 
Instead of woids, and then 
I make three cros.es for my name— 
That’s Dorothy Hope Wrenn. 
I make big rounds for kisses, too, 
With straight marks on each side 
That means my arms go round your neck 
And squeeze you hard, beside. 
My grandina says most other times 
She needs her specs to read, 
But when a letter comes from me 
She dvesn’t—no indeed !’’ 
—Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 





The Crow and the Pitcher 


A crow with thirst afflicted, | 
Espied a pitcher near, 
And quickly he flew toward it, 
His drooping strength to cheer. 
Tho’ there was water in it, 
It did not reach the top, 
\nd after stooping, straining, 
He could not get a drop. 





Near by there lay some pebbles. 
He took them one by one 
And dropped them in the pitcher, 
Till soon his task was done. 
With joy he saw the water 
Uprising to the brim, 
And naught was ever sweeter 
Than that cool draught to him. 
—Versified from Aesop's Fables 


Unanswered 


‘Is that God’s ribbon in the sky 
To tie the worlds together?’’ 
A sweet ee as sked 
On seeing Nature’s rainbow-belt 
Worn after rainy weather. 
‘*Or is it some of heaven's light 
A-peeking through the floor, 
Or at an open door; 
I wish I knew, 
Don’t you?’’ 
She paused a moment, 
Wondered, thouglit ; 
Then, with a long-drawn sigh, 
Was heard the old, old cry, 
‘*IT wish God told us more, 
Don’t you?’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


Goldenrod 


When the wayside tangles blaze 
In the low September sun, 
When the flowers of Summer days 
Droop and wither, one by one, 
Reaching up through bush and brier, 
Sumptuous and browheart of fire, 
Flaunting high its wind-rocked plume, 
Brave with wealth of native bloom, — 
Goldenrod ! 


When the meadow, lately shorn, 
Parched and languid, swocns with pain, 
When her lite-blood, night a1.d morn, 
Shrinks in every throbbing vein, 
Round her fallen, tarnished urn 
Leaping watclh-fires brighter burn; 
Royal archi o’er Autumn’s gate, 
Bending low with lustrous weight, — 
Goldenrod ! 


In the pasture’s rude embrace 

All o’errun with tangled vines, 
Where the thistle claims its place, 

And the straggling hedge confines, 
Bearing still the sweet impress 

Of unfettered lovliness, 
In the field and by the wall, 

Bending, clasping, crowning all,— 

Goldenrod ! 
—Elaine Goodale Eastman, 


It’s Sunshine and Music 


A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 
It tips the peak of life with light 
And drives the clouds away 
The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong— 
A laugh is just like music 
For cheering folks along. 


A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart, 
And where its melody is heard 
The ills of life depart ; 
And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet— 
Laugh is pe like music 
For making living sweet! 
—LExchange. 
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Whistle Away 


Whistle away, my merry boy, 

With happy face and heart of joy ; 

If it will help you to be strong, 
Whistle a tune when things go wrong 
And whistling lightens it for you, 

If e’er your task is hard to do. 
Whether it be sowing the seeds, 
Hoeing the corn or pulling weeds, 
Gathering fruit or raking hay, 

Or driving cows, whistle away. 





Whistle a tune, if you can't sing, 

And that should seem the next best thing | 

That you can do, perhaps ’twill cheer 

The hearts of some who chance to hear. 

Better to whistle than to pout. 

Aud scold and fret, no one can doubt; 

So keep a merry heart, my lad, 

And thus makeother people giad ; 

Do all the good you can each day, | 

And as you toil, whistle away. § | 
—Toronto Truth. 


| 


The Old Mill Wheel. 


Words and music by Thos. B. ae 


| A handy little pocket in her dress? 


STRUCTOR 


A Question 


Little Lucy Lock et 
She hasn’t any pocket— 

No place to carry anything at all ; 
While Lucv’s brother Benny 
He hias so very many 

In which to put his marbles, top, or ball. 
That when he’s iu a hurry 
’Tis sometimes quite a worry 

To find the one he wants among them 

all 


Now why should Lucy Locket 
Not have a little pocket— 


And why should brother Benny, 
Who doesn’t need so many, 

| Be favored with a dozen, mcre or less? 
The reason, if you know it, 
Be kind enough to show it, 

For really ’tis a puzzle, I confess! 


—Ellen Manly in St. Nicholas. 
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Father Land and Mother 
Tongue 


Our Fatherland! And would’st thou know 
Why we should call it Fatherland? 
It is that Adam, here below, 
Was made of earth by Nature’s hand, 
And he, our father, made of earth, 
Hath peopled earth on every hand ; 
And we in memory of his birth, 
Do call our country ‘‘ Fatherland.’’ 


At first, in Eden’s bowers, they say, 

No sound of speech had Adam caught, 
But whistled like a bird, all day; 

And maybe ‘twas for want of thought; 
But Nature, with resistless laws, 

Made Adam soon surpass the birds ; 
She gave him lovely Eve, because— 

If he’d a wife—they must have words. 


And so, the Native Land I hold 
By male descent, is, proudly, mine; 
The Language, as the tale hath told, 
Was given in the female line, 
And thus, we see, on either hand, 
We name our blessings whence they ’ve 
sprung ; 
We call our country Father Land, 
We call our language Mother Tongue. 


Be Swift 


Be swift, dear heart, in loving, 
For time is brief, 
And thou may’st soon along life’s high- 
way 
Keep step with grief. 


Be swift, dear heart, in saying 
The kindly word ; 
When ears are sealed, the passionate 
pleading 
Will not be heard. 


Be swift, dear heart, in doing 

The gracious deed, 

Lestsoon they whom thou holdest dearest 
Be past the need. 


Be swift, dear heart, in giving 

The rare sweet flower, 

Nor wait to heap with blooms the casket 
In some sad hour. 


Dear heart, be swift in loving— 

Time speedeth on; 

And all thy chance of blessed service 
Will soon be gone. —Z. A. Lente. 


Eight Bells 


Below—around, 
Darkness on the waters 
Save a star’s tearful trail 
Quivering upon the ocean * swelling bosom 
In turbulent woe. 
Above—around, 

Spangles, 
Showered upon tie mystic gauze of 
Heaven, 
And one great star upon the breast of niglit 
In mighty isolation. ~ 
But comes a sound 
That rings defiance to the void, 
Bells anda cry that cheers the lonely deep, 
‘*Kight bells—-All's well!’’ 
And faint from the staring watch upon 
the prow: 
‘* And the lights are burning bright, Sir!’’ 
A tramp of feet, 
Hurried, as if soft sleep, 
Still calling,seemed the dread of isolation. 
A tramp of feet, 
Weary, as if the battle had been fought, 
Sleep’s death deserved honor. 
Sleep on the deep— 
An interchange of hostages with death, 
The truce, the bells, 
And the cry that jeers the void: 
‘*Kight bells—All’s weli!’’ 
And faint from the staring watch upon 
the prow: 
‘‘ And the lights are burning bright, Sir!” 
Silence again, 
Save for the sobbing sea, 
The sullen rush of the boundless enemy, 
Tae whine of the wind among the rock- 
ing spars. 
That trace new constellations in the yawn- 
ing Heavens. 

So to the end, 

When the watch must change, 
And we, the hostages to Death, may sink 
to sleep. 
4nd still as the ship sails on will come 
the cry: 

‘*Kight bells—All’s well !’’ 

And faint from the staring watch upon 
the prow: 
‘* And the lightsare burning bright, Sir!” 





— Stephen Chalmers. 
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September 1909 
Farmer John 


Home from his journey, Farmer John, 
Arrived this morning, safe and sound. 
His black coat off and his old clothes on, 
‘‘Now I’m myself’? says Farmer Jolin ; 
And he thinks, ‘‘I'll look around.’’ 
Up leaps the dog: ‘*Get down, you pup; 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?’’ 
The horses prick up their ears at him 
‘*Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray! 
Do you get good feed when I am away?’’ 


“You haven’t a rib!’ said Farmer John; 
‘‘ The cattle are looking round and sleek, 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty, too; how he has grown! 
We’ll wean the calf next week,’’ 
Says Farmer John. ‘‘ When I’ve been off— 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch and pet you while you drink 
Is a greater comfort than you can think !’’ 
And he pats old Bay 
And he slaps old Gray, 
‘tAh, this is the comfort of going away.”’ 


‘*For after all,’’ said Farmer John, 
‘‘The best of the journey is getting 
home ! 
I've seen great sights—but would I give 
This spot, and the peaceful life I live, 
For all their Paris and Rome? 
These hills for the city’s stifled air, 
And big hotels, all bustle and glare ; 
Land al] houses, and road all stones, 
That deafen your ears and batter your 
bones? 
Would you, old Bay? 
Would you, old Gray? 
That’s what one gets by going away !”’ 


‘‘There, money is king,’’ says Farmer 
John ; 
‘‘and fashion isqueen; and it’s mighty 
© queer 
To see how, sometimes, while the man 
Is raking and scraping all he can, 
The wife spends every year, 
Enough, you’d think for a score of wives, 
To keep them in luxury all their lives. 
The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap,’’ says Farmer John. 
‘*You_ see, oid Bay, 
You see, old Gray— 
I’m wiser than when I went away.’’ 


‘‘T’ve found out this, ’’ says Farmer John— 
‘* That ee is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry ; 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 
Mortgage and stocks and ten per cent, 
But in simple ways and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some land to till, anda few good friends, 
Like you, old Bay 
And you, old Gray! 
That’s what I’ve learned by going away.’’ 


And a happy man is Farmer John. 
Oh, a rich and happy man is he! 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 
The corn in tassel, the buck wheat blowing 
And fruit on vine and tree; 
The large, kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their forelieads and strokes 
their flanks; 
The doves light round him and strut and 
coo ; 
Says Farmer John, ‘‘I'll take you too— 
And you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray, 
Next time I travel so far away !’’ 


—T. 7. Trowbridge. 


Grumble Corner in Cross-Patch 


Town 


I knew aman, his name was Horner, 

W ho used to Jive on Grumble Corner; 

Grumble Corner in Cress-Patch Town, 

And he never was seen without a frown. 

He grumbled at this; he grumbled at that ; 

He growled at the dog; he growled at 
the cat; 

He grumbled at morning; he grumbled 
at night ; 

And to grumble and growl was his chief 
delight. 


He grumbled so much at his wife, that she 
Began to grumble as well as he; 

And all the children, wherever they went, 
Reflected their parent’s discontent. 

If the sky was dark and betokened rain, 

Then Mr. Horner was sure to complain; 

And if there was not a cloud about, 

He’d grumble because of a threatened 
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His meals were never to suit his taste; 
He grumbled at having to eut in haste ; 
The bread was poor or the meat was tough, 
Or else he hadn't had half enough. 

No matter how hard his wife might try 
To please her husband, with scornful eye 
He’d look around, and tien with a scowl 
At something or other, begin to growl. 


One day, as I loitered along the street, 
My old acquaintance I chanced to meet, 
Whose face was without the look of care, 
And the ugly frown that he used to wear. 
‘‘T may be mistaken, perhaps,’’ I said, 
As, after saluting, I turned my head, 
**But it is, and it isn't, Mr. Horner, 
Who lived so long on Grumble Corner!’’ 


I met him next day; I met him again, 

In melting weather, in pouring rain, 

When stocks were up, and when stocks 
were down, 

But a smile somehow had replaced the 
frown. 

It puzzeld me much, ana so, one day, 

I seized his hand in a friendly way, 

And said: ‘‘Mr. Horner, I’d like te know 

What can have happened to change you 
so?’’ 


He laughed a laugh that was good to hear, 

For it told of aconscience calm and clear, 

And he said with none of the old-time 
‘drawl: 

— I changed my residence, that is 
a er 


‘*Changed your residence?’’ ‘‘ Yes;’’ said 
Horner, 

‘It wasn’t healthy on Grumble Corner, 

And soI moved ; ’twasa change complete ; 

And you’]1 find me now on THANKSGIVING 
STREET!’’ 


Twickenham Ferry 


‘*Ahoy! and Oho! and it’s who’s for the 
ferry?’’ 

(The brier’s in bud and the sun going 
down ;) 

‘*And I’ll row ye so quick and I’1] row 
ye so steady, 

And ’tis but a penny to Twickenham 
Town.’’ 

The ferryman’s slim and the ferryman’s 


young, 
With just a soft tang in the turn of his 


‘*Ahoy! and Oho! and it’s I’m for the 
ferry;’’ 
(The brier’s in bud and the sun going 
down ;) 
‘*And it’s late as it is, and I haven’t a 
penny; 
Oh, how can I get me to Twickenham 
Town?”’ 
She’s a rose in her bonnet, and oh! 
looks sweet 
As the little pink flower that grows in 
the wheat, 
With her ciieeks like a rose and her lips 
like a cherry— 
‘‘And sure, but you're 
Twickenham Town.’’ 


she 


welcome to 


‘Ahoy! and Oho!—’’ You’re late for the 
ferry ; 

(The brier’s in bud and the sun going 
down ;) 

And he’s not rowing quick and he’s not 
rowing steady,— 

It seems quite ajourney to Twickenham 


Town. - 

‘*Ahoy! and Oho!’’ you may call as you 
will 

The young moon is rising o’er Petersham 
Hill; 


And with Love like a rose in the stern of 
the wherry, 
There’s danger in crossing to Twicken- 

ham Town. 
—Theophile Marzials. 


My Garden Toad 


Gardening is the purest of life’s pleas- 
ures. —Bacon. 


A curious beast amongst the herbs 
My careless hoe at times disturbs; 
A true Baconian is he, 

With common-sense philosophy. 


The anchored toad, in damp and dark, 
Seems happy as the soaring lark. 
Since days of old it hath been said 
He hath a jewel in his head. 


And some, our wisest men among, 
Suspect that jewel is his tongue. 

A bridled tongue which never brags 
Nor of its erring neighbor wags. 


Subservient to its useful art, 

His tongue is quick as lightning’s dart. 
I know not what of knowledge wise 

He yathers in from traveled flies. 





tongue; 
And he’s fresh as a pippin and brown as | He looketh wise and wise is he, 
a berry, And many sermons preacheth me. 
And ’tis buta penny to Twickenham | My kind advance he understands 
Town. And learns to feed from human hands. if 
Politeness. 
ACTION SONG.* 


Words and music by Thos. B. Weaver. 1909. vr 
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His Quaker garb hides inward light 
He has no wish nor tools to fight. 

A lonesome Christian seemeth he, 
Whose creed dates back to Galilee. 


He loves, what seems a barren home 
And far from that cares not to roam. 
His winter sleep still holds for me 
A fascinating mystery. 


Like germs of life in every clod 
Which time and circumstance may nurse 
To comprehend the universe, 
Batrachian dumbness speaks of God! 
— Selected. 


Farmer Grey 


Up in the morning early 
Rose good old Farmer Grey, 
And went to the field of clover 
To turn the fresh, sweet hay. 


Patting the patient oxen, 
And saying a pleasant word 

To every poor dumb creature 
Even the singing bird. 


‘*Oh, Robin!’’ he said, and smiling, 
‘‘A knowing bird are you, 

But never a word of boasting 
Of any good you do. 


‘Out in my apple orchard 
You’ve built a cunning nest: 

I’m watching it night and morning, 
That no one may miolest.’’ 


A flock of hungry pigeons 
Flew at the farmer’s feet, 

‘*Ho! ho!’’ he said, ‘‘sly hinting 
For something good to eat.’’ 


Over tlie broad, rich acres, 
Scanning the hills and plain, 
The farmer blessed the sunshine 

Kissing his bearded grain. 


Ah, was there e’er anotlier, 
With such a kindly way, 

Making all creatures love him, 
As this good Farmer Grey? 


. What Have We Done Today 


We shall do so much in the years tocome, 
But what have we done today? 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 

We shall speak the words of loveand cheer, 

But wiiat did we speak today? 


We shall be so kind in the afterwhile, 
But what have we been today? 

We shall bring to each lonely lifeasmile, 

But what have we brought today? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith, a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of 

earth; 
But whom have we fed today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by-and-by, 
But what have we sown today? 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today? 

’Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 

But here and now do we do our task? 
Yes, this is the thing oursouls must ask— 
‘*What have we done today?’’ 

, —Nixon Waterman. 


Teddy’s Visitors 


A light hand tapped on Teddy’s door; 

‘‘TIs there a boy lives here 

Whose heart is brave, whose 
strong, 

Whose wits are quick and clear, 

Whose word is always squarely kept, 

Who doesn’t try to shirk 

But who in school and out of it, 

Is faithful at his work?’’ 


Then lazy Teddy looked ashamed, 
‘*Why, who are you?’’ he cried, 
‘*My name is Opportunity,”’ 

- A cheery voice replied. 

‘*T want a boy who can receive, 

. And use the gifts I bear; 

But since this isn’t where he lives, 
I’ll hunt for him eisewhere.’’ 


‘*Oh, wait!’’ begged Ted. 
meant 

To be that boy you seek, 

And by next year, or p’raps next montli— 

Wait! wait! I meant next week !— 

I’ll be quite ready, please don’t go!”’ 

Alas! the sprite had fled, 

And never once has come again 

To call on Master Ted. 


will is 


‘*T’ve always 


— Selected. 





expression, and gracefulness. 
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County Superintendent, ‘‘Dear Sir”’ 
(Continued from page 20) 
the parent who was anxious that Sammy should 
have an education. 

She also found that there are many, many diff- 
erent standards of education and that she and the 
teacher, assisted by the Board of School Directors, 
must reconcile all these differences. 

And when she was trying to the best of her 
ability and angelic temper to settle a school dis- 
trict squabble, she was working for the best inter- 
ests of the school children and not for the advan- 
tage of some real estate firm that desired to sell 
a site for a school house or for the friendship of 
some one who wielded political influence. She 
discovered further that she must expect to be 
accused of these and kindred sins. 

Aside from the influence of 2 charming person- 
ality, which proved very effective, she had also to 
control her county by the power of recognized 
ability and superior education. 

Among all these commonplaces and petty vex- 
ations there was much tu encourage her. There 
were teachers who realized the importance of 
their professions there were parents anxious for 
the best for their children and willing to trust 
her for its attainment and, more than all, there 
was the knowledge that she was surely evolving 
from all the commonplaces and routine of her 
office a school system that bade fair to rank with 
the highest. 

Visiting schools is hy no means the least im- 
portant of the work connected with the County 
Superintendent’s office. She found many an op- 
seen | to speak a word of caution or advice, 
many gleams of inspiration came to her as she 
made her annual round, and, of course, there 
were many amusing experiences. 

She visited Bessie Jones one day. Bessie had 
been her neighbor for several years and they were 
very well acquainted indeed. Sv, although Bessie 
was teaching her first term, the Superintendent’s 
visit did not inspire her with the awe that is 
usually felt by the young teacher. 

Bessie taught school just as she played basket 
ball, or as her mother expressed it, “like a whirl- 
wind.’’? The Superintendent was out of breath 
by noon, but Bessie’s energies were still unflagged. 
Just as the last child passed out of the school- 
room, she turned with a dramatic gesture to the 
Superintendent and said, ‘*There, I was going to 
have you make a spiel to the kids!”’ 

There were the primary teachers with their 
effusive **Now dear children’? manner. The ex- 
aggerated facial expressions, and the forced spun- 
tuniely, if there be such a thing, of the average 
primary teacher get on the nerves of others besides 
the County Superintendent. How refreshing to 
see the first grade teacher, natural, self-possessed, 
with a reserve force of energy in store for the 
hard days, talking to the children in gentle matter- 
of-fact tones, treating them like rational human 
beings, not animated doll babies. 

There were the careless teachers whose dirty 
walls, dusty pictures and mussy blackboards were 
reflected in the characte: of the school and the 
quality of the work. 

There were the teachers who tapped a little bell 
to march by. But the broken step and stamping 
feet entirely drowned the music of the little bell. 

There was one school that delighted her heart 
for the good it was doing. Clean shirt-waisted 
teachers, with nice manners, refined voices. Child- 
ren ditto, of course. Order in halls, sweet spirit 
on the playground, and a vital interest in the 
classes. And over it all the spirit of good fellow- 
ship. Adoration for the teacher looking out of 
the blue eyes of the little mischief in Third A 
and admiration and love for the ruler of her 
little kingdom on the faces of those in Eighth A. 

The Normal girl in her little country school, 
radiating intellectual energy and love to the future 
little presidents and lawyers in her care, rousing 
ambition, stilling discontent, inciting to greater 
effort, all in the day’s work. 

‘**Yes,’’ thought the County Superintendent, 
unconsciously paraphrasing Ruskin, **T'o watch 
the child grow and his life enlarge. To be the 
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sharer of his joys, the confidant of his sorrows. 
To think, to watch, to love. To listen for the 


first words of his higher nature. These are the | 


things that make us happy.” 





Picture Study 


(Continued from page 16) 


portray deeds of kindness and helpfulness are full 
of interest. 

For the hero age, pictures of valiant deeds and 
noble achievements are best. 

And when this period is succeeded by the more 
thouhtful years, then pictures which are symbol- 
ical of truth and beauty and lofty sentiments are 
appreciated. 

ith the great wealth of material afforded we 
often make the mistake of attempting too much. 
A few good pictures well studied are worth more 
than many passed over hastily. If several pic- 
tures of one artist or of one class are at hand, it 
is better to select one and learn it thoroughly and 
then refer the others to it. than to try to give 
equal attention to all. 

Another error is made when too much time is 
spent in studying the life of the artist. What 
the artist has done is more to the child than who 
he was, or what he looked like. A certain amount 
of information about an artist adds interest to 
our study. And when the picture is so much an 
expression of the man as are those of Millet and 
Corot, it is necessary that we know something of 
the man in order to understand his work. But 
let us remember ever that picture study means 
picture study and not biography. 

When a picture has been chosen for study a 
large copy should be placed before the class. If 
it is unframed, it should be well mounted on card- 
buard of harmonizing color. Besides the necess- 
ary facts regarding the artist and the subject of 
the picture, the teacher should have a clear con- 
ception in her own mind of its meaning and 
message. a 

But she should keep this in the background and 
let the children give their own interpretation. 
Skillful questioning will stimulate their obser- 
vation. Songs, stories and poems which teach 
like lessons will help to bring out the finer 
thoughts. But all in a picture that is reall 
valuable to a child is what he sees for himself and 
the emotions which the picture awakens in him. 

In directing conversation about a picture tr 
to have the leading object noted first. If this 
should be a figure ask such questions as: Who is 
this? What is he doing? Why? Where does he 
live? Why? Would you like to do what he is 
doing, or live in this place? Why? Have you 
ever seen any place or person that looks like this 

icture? Where? 

If the picture is of animals ask questions as to 
their characteristics, habits of life, usefulness, etc. 
Pictures that are used for study with little child- 
ren should have some life and action about them. 
Ask the children to tell you the story of the pic- 
ture. In this way the ethical lessons will be 
brought out. 

After several pictures have been presented, per- 
mit the pupils to choose which they like best and 
why. ‘This last word,’’ says Mrs. Wilson in her 
excellent book on Picture Study in the Element- 
ary Schools, ‘‘ought to be printed in capital 
letters. For in picture study as in everything 
else, it is the keystone of the arch. To give the 


‘children material for intelligent comparison, to 


ive them leisure to study this and to think out 
its meaning, to put the why to them with the 
earnestness and the emphasis that will enable 
them to crystallize their own thoughts and then 
yourself not only to understand their answer to 
this master question, but also to follow up this 
real clew thus given as to the content and calibre 
of their minds,—to do all this is real teaching and 
a Romer education for teacher as well as pupil.”’ 
n the beginning the child’s choice may not be 
good. Time and careful teaching will remedy 
this, but an open attempt by the teacher to in- 
fluence this choice often leads to false ideals and 
self-consciousness. 


September 1909 


Suggested Courses for Picture Study 
1. 


September-—Pictures of House Life. 

October—Harvest. 

November—Historical pictures—The Pilgrims, 

December—The Christmas Story in Art. 

January—One Great Master. 

February--Pictures of Heroic Deeds. 

March, April—Awakening Nature and Plaut- 
ing of seed. 

May, June—Outdoors—landscapes. 

II. 


Grade I. Pictrues of Home Life. 

Grade II. The pictrues of Roas Bonheur. 

Grade III. Landseer. 

Grade IV. Reynolds. 

Grade V. Raphael. 

Grade VI. Millet 

Grade VII. The landscape artists. 

Grade VIII. Pictures based upon mythological, 
historical, and allegorical subjects. — 





The Hudson—Fulton Celebration 


(Continued from page 11) 


ships of today, will be an object lesson to all who 
see them. 

The exercises, programs and parades cannot 
help but inspire an interest in, and give some 
knowledge of two important events in the history 
of our country. ‘ne plans for memorial parks 
and the preservation of the beautiful natural 
scenery along the Hudson are a fitting outcome 
of these ceremonies. Such festivals are surely 
productive of good results in many ways. Teach- 
ers are coming to recognize their real worth in 
the teaching of history and school festivals are 
now of frequent occurrence. 

The Horace Mann School, model school of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, held, 
early in the spring, a festival in commemoraticn 
of the Hudson anniversary. Its value was recog- 
nized by the spectators when they realized that 
the whole program was the outcome of the study 
of history through the grades, and had been 
worked out by the children themselves under the 
wise leadership of their teachers. 

Every child in the school, from kindergarten 
to the eighth grades, was in costume and partici- 

ted in the program. None of them will be 
likely to forget who Henry Hudson was, nor the 
part he played in the history of their country. 

So the historical festival idea has it hold upon 
us, and is doing much to develop a greater appre- 
ciation of the early struggles which have made 
our country one to be proud of today. 
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Alfred Tennyson 


(Continued from page 15) 


the King prophesied, a large number of them 
never returned. But we have space here only to 
tell what happened to Galahad. This we will 
give through the mouth of Sir Percivale who met 
Sir Galahad at a hermit’s chapel in the deep for- 


est: 

‘I had told the hermit of my phantoms and 
dreams and he made answer in this wise: ‘O son, 
thou lackest the highest virtue, the mother of 
them all—true humility. Thou hast been full of 
pride and thoughts of self and. thine own advance- 
ment. Thou must needs have the mind which 
was in Christ Jesus, who humbled himself that all 
should follow His example. Thou must, like the 
sinless. Galahad, lose thyself to save thyself.’ ”” 

‘*Scarcely had he finished speaking, when lo! 
Galahad himself appeared in the chapel door, all 
shining in golden armour and we entered the holy 
place and knelt in prayer. Here the hermit 
slecked my terrible thirst and then blessed the 
sacrament and offered it to us. I took the bread 
in silence, but Galahad turned to me in amaze- 
ment, albeit his face shown with a wonderful radi- 
ance. ‘Saw ye nothing, Percivale?’ he queried. 
‘I, Galahad, saw the Grail, the Holy Grail, de- 
scend upon the shrine! I saw the face of a child 
that smote itself into the bread and went; and 
not now ulone, but always is the Holy Tuing with 
me day and night. And by its blood-red strength 
I have conquered the heathen everywhere and 
broken their evil ways and made their realms 
mine for the King and Christ. But my time is 
hard at hand when I shall go hence and be 
crowned King afar in the spiritual city; where- 
fore arise and follow me for thou, too, shalt see 
the vision when I go.’ 

‘His great faith filled me with power and tow- 
ard evening I followed him with difficulty up a 
great storm and tempest-tossed®hill. Beyond it 
lay an evil-smelling, blackened swamp, whitened 
here and there with dead men’s bones and impas- 
sable save where in ancient ties > King had built 
a causeway of piers and arches running out into 
the great sea. Over these bridges Galahad sped 
at once and I would fain have followed; but 
every arch, as soon as he had crossed it, leaped 
into fire and vanished, and thrice above him I 
heard a thunderous sound like the joyous shout- 
ings of all the sons of God. And then I saw him 
far away on the great sea, his silver armour shin- 
ing like a star. and over his head “a the Holy 
Grail, veiled in a luminous cloud. And the boat, 
if boat it were—I saw not whence it came—sped 
with exceeding swiftness; and presently from the 
heavens shot a glorious light and I beheld the 
Holy Vessel, shining rose-red, clear and _ pure, 
over his head and gave a shout of joy for I knew 
the veil had been withdrawn. Then in the dis- 
tance I saw the spires and gateways of the spir- 
itual city and beheld Galahad float into it like a 
shooting-star. ‘Then darkness fell and I saw no 
more. How I returned to the hermitage I know 
not, but from thence I rode back to Camelot, 
filled with exceeding joy that my quest was o’er 
and that phantoms would never vex me more.”” 

(Ail rights reserved. ) 

Poems for Special Study 

Note :—Always it is desirable to study one or 
more poems of an author to get an idea of his 
style. The follc wing are recommended: 


DORA 


1. Amplify the poem, i. e. tell the story in 
your own words, adiling anything that may add 
to the interest. 

2. Divide the poem into scenes. 

3. Describe Dora. 


GARETH AND LYNETTE 


(From ‘‘The Idylls of the King’’) 

1. Describe Arthur’s hall. Who was King Ar- 
thur? 

2. Show how law and justice were meted out in 
the days of Arthur. 
3. What was a knight@gyy ho were the heathen ? 


a 
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What is a bandit? Why did the little king’s 


and petty lords oppose Arthur ? 

4. Describe Gareth and his home. Why did 
he wish to become a knight? Tell how he finally 
gained his desire. 

5. Describe King Arthur. 
ship for Lancelot. 

6. Describe Luncelot. Why had he come to 
be known as **the mightiest knight in the king- 
dom.”” 

7. Describe the great gate at Camelot. 

he Who was Merlin, and how did he greet Gar- 
eth? 

9. Describe Sir Kay. What is a sensechal ? 

10. Describe Lynette. Why did she ask for 
Arthur’s best knight? Describe the sort of quest 
that she wanted a knight to do? 

11. Tell of Gareth’s victory. 

12. How was he rewarded. 


Tell of his friend- 


Questions on Tennyson 


1. Sketch Tennyson’s Life. 

2. Name five poems. Quote three memory gems. 

3. Which of his poems do you like best? Why ? 

4. What do you know of ‘Ihe Idylls of the 
King?’’ Tel] the story of Geraint and Enid. 

5. Describe the following poems:—'The Lady 
of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter, Dora, Lady 
Clare, Maude, Elaine, Enoch Arden. 

6. What is said of Tennyson’s style? Of his 
influence. 

7. Name some of his poems which have been 
set to music. 

8. Name some of his friends. 





National Education Association 


The National Education Association meeting in 
Denver in July, was somewhat disappointing in 
the matter of attendance, but the addresses given 
and the sentiments expressed in the subjects dis- 
cussed, were such as to make the convention most 
important and one likely to give lasting impress 
upon educational methods. "The total attendance 
reached about six thousand. 

The three great features of the convention were 
those bearing upon industrialism, hygiene. and 
morals in education. 

At the opening President Lorenzo D. Harvey 
made a strong plea for industrial education. He 
wanted to see a broadening out of the industrial 
education idea, which, he suggested, might find 
its realization through an extension and modifica- 
tion of the manual training in the pulic school. 
In order to establish industrial education on a 
basis that will develop its fullest benefits, Presi- 
dent Harvey believes it will be necessary to or- 
ganize trade schools and continuation schools of 
various types in the larger cities, the character of 
whose work shall be varied and adapted to local 
conditions, while in rural communities there must 
be secondary schools for the study of agriculture 
and related lines of work. 

It was up to the existing public schools, eie- 
mentary and secondary, to furnish the facilities 
for industrial education for the great mass of 
those in need of that kind of instruction. They 
must, he said, recognize that the great majority 
of their pupils will have to earn their living by 
their hands, and they must undertake to give 
definite and practical instruction and training 
that will equip the pupils for at least an intel- 
ligent beginning in industrial pursuits. 

Professor Williston declared that the college of 
liberal arts has lamentably failed as a popular 
institution of learning, because it is training less 
than one per cent of the young men and women. 
He attributes this failure to illiberality. He also 
says that the college has iost mental and moral 
discipline and that many students now seek merely 
diplomas, instead of education which will fit them 
for the higher pursuits of life. In his opinion, 
the elective system, which allows young students 
to choose courses for themselves, is largely re- 
sponsible for this condition. After reviewing a 
number of the charges that are brought against 
the American college system, Professor Williston 
said thet ‘*perhaps the greatest charge which may 
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with justice be laid against the college is that it 
has hindered or retarded the best development of 
the high school, or has perverted it from the 
highest uses to the people. Most high schools 
still arrange their course of study chiefly for the 
necds of the three or four per cent of its pupils 
who are preparing for college to the detriment, 
or at least discouragement, of the ninety-six per 
cent who have neither the desire nor the oppor- 
tunity to continue their education. The fact that 
only twelve per cent of those who enter the high 
school ever graduate is also largely due to the in- 
fluence of the college.”’ 

The words of Edwin G. Cooley have been gen- 
erally commended by the press of the country. 
He thinks the public schools are holding too 
0 gems before our boys the idea that each 
may one day become president of the United 
States, and pointed out the injustice of persistently 
clinging to a scheme of studies, which, however 
successfully it may equip for life 2,000,000 boys 
and girls by nature and inclination fitted for 
leadership in the industrial and professional pur- 
suits, flagrantly continues to neglect the remain- 
ing 30,000,000 who will one day play a no less 
indispensable, though less showy part in the 
world’s work. In other words, Mr. Cooley asked 
for an educational system which would bring the 
greatest benefits to the many instead of to the few. 

Professor Eugene Davenport, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the Pitwrsl ty of Illinois, 
said *‘the demand for industrial training: is a 
demand coming from ninety per cent of the 
22 le.”’ He believes industrial training should 

made a part of existing schools, fur, as he says, 
the separate schos! sacrifices the education to the 
training and narrows the man instead of broaden- 
ing him. 

Touching the subject of delinquents in our 
schools, James H. ‘’-n Sickle, city superintendent 
of the Baltimore schools, had this to say: **Some 
teaching is so unscientific and consequently so 
spiritless that it would make almost any child de- 
linquent. Parents and ‘eachers often make de- 
linquents of children by tailing to observe the 
fundamental things and processes incident to 
growth and development. They make children 
hate books by forcing them to read before an in- 
terest in reading is aroused. By rushing them 
into grammatical or arithmetical analysis before 
their development warrants it, they are made to 
dislike the subjects.” 

Aeviectiant education was discussed at great 
length, and the fact plainly put that as the farm 
is made to yield a greater profit the young men 
and women will be less anxious to leave it. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler said the schools 
must train for citizenship, and that this task takes 
precedence of all other ; egreeaapa In closing he 
stated: ‘There are only two really deep-seated 
and influential enemies of human happiness and 
human order—ignorance and selfishness. ‘These 
do pretty much all the damage that is done in the 
world, and they are the always present obstacles 
to improving the condition of mankind. It is 
the province of intellectual education to add~ 
itself to the first of these, and it is the te. of 
moral education to deal with the other ”” 

The splendid results from open-a.i schools were 
shown, and the campaign of education against 
tuberculosis and the effect it is having in checking 
the spread of this disease was give. prominent 
display. 

he educators attending the convention failed 
to reach an agreement as to whether religious 
teaching should be embodied in the public school 
system or whether it should be separated even 
more completely than it is at present. 

James Yadkin Joyner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of North Carolina, Raleigh, 
was elected president of the association; retiring 
President Harvey was made first vice-president ; 
Irwin Shepard of Winona, Minn., was re-elected 
secretary, and Arthur H. Chamberlain of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., again serves as treasurer. The place 


of the next convention will be taken up by the 
executive committee, and it probably will not 
decide upon the city until October. 
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The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 

his department from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance, — 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are 
reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school, 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, ; 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 
graded schools will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short as our space is iimited and we want 
to giveevery State an opportunity to be represented, Every 
teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will 
receive cash remuneration for it. ; f 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Keep letter to Club members and private letter 
to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club Members 
use paper, 8144 x54. Write plainly and concisely on one side 
only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches 


lon 7 p 
Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well 


as you are able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and 
punctuation are correct, Write the number o words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
your true name and address, for the president’s guide, in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how you 
wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for September 
Luck versus Pluck 


Don't say, ‘‘ There are no chiances,’’ 
When you’re looking round for work. 
A man of pluck advances, 
But excuses mark the shirk. 
Just you make a place and fill it, 
Be certain you will win. 
A hole is wanted? Drii/ it; 
You'll—fit—in ! 
— Selected, 


Club Poem for September 
On File 


If an unkind word appears, 
File the thing away ; 

If sume novelty in jeers, 
File the thing away ; 

If some clever little bit 

Of a sharp and pointed wit, 

Carrying a barb with it, 
File the thing away. 


If some bit of gossip come, 
File the thing away ; 

Scandalously nauglity crumb, 
File the thing away. 

If suspicion comes to you 

That your neighbor isn’t true, 

Let me tell you what to do— 
File the thing away. 


Do this for a little while, 
Then go out and burn thie file! 
—Carlyle Smith in ‘“Success.’’ 


Club Exchange 


Miss Edyth M. Knight, Montevideo, Minn., R. F. 
D. 8, desires to exchange historical post cards and 
those connected with famous men and women. All 
such will be faithfully exchanged. 

Mr. Arthur Pledger, Route 5, Box 39, Madison, Wis., 
wishes to ecxhange post cards—no comic ones—with 
other club teacliers. 

Miss Elsie Hanon, R. F. D. 5, Madison, Wis., would 
like to exchange post cards with other teacliers. 

Miss Agnes Fahey, Route 5, Madison, Wis., would 
like to exchange post cards with other club members. 

Miss Margaret W. Conard, Dover, Del., would like 
to exchange view post cards with other teachers, 

Miss Sadie E. Farish, 679 N. Mai St., Berlin Mills, 
N. H., desires to ecxhange scenic post cards. No 
‘*comics.’’ 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Club Letters 
The Everglades 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 

Perhaps no portion of the United States is so little 
known to the average person as South Florida. Many 
of the Georgaphies in describing the Everglades, give 
the impression that they are great swamps, 

As the writer has lived in the land of the Everglades 
for six years, teaching most of the time and hunting 
with gun and camera along its borders, perhaps his 
description might be of some interest to fellow teachers, 

The Florida peninsula in process of formation trav- 
elled South, mile by mile, until it now separates the 
Gulf from the Altantic for a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles. The land is low and level. The soil 
for the most part is sandy and very white. In Dade 
county, the coast is fringed with islands or keys, sep- 
arating the Atiantic from the main-land, and forming 
quiet bays and water ways behind. The keys are low 
and narrow. The few people who live on them make 
their living by fishing and by growing fruits and vege- 
tables for Northern markets. 

On the main land, we find a peculiar formation. A 
rocky ridge, four to eiglit miles wide, runs parallel with 
the coast, separating it from the glades to the West. 
This land, sandy in the northern part of the county, 
changes in character towards the South, The rock ap- 














A HORSELESS CARRIAGE IN THE PINE WOODS 


proaches the surface and in many places crops out. A 
few miles south of Miami, the soil is red, resembling 
clay, and shows indications of having been elevated 
from the ocean bottom. This section furnishes an ad- 
mirable field for the study of coral and sedimentary 
formations as the land is comparatively young and 
undisturbed by erosion. 

The native growth here consists of heavy yellow 
pine timber. palmettoes and various kinds of palm trees. 
The visitor to this region wonders at the spectacle of 
trees seventy-five feet high, some higher, growing in 
apparently solid rock. Upon examination, however, 
the rock is found to be porous and in many places 
there are holes filled with dirt so that the roots really 
get a very firm hold. 

Itisonly within the last twelve years that this county 
lias been settled. For that length of time, the progress 
has been very great. Pineapples are raised on the sand 
in the northern part of the county and citrus fruiis in 
the southern part. Many peculiar tropical fruits are 
also produced, such as the Avacado and the Mango. In 
the winter many vegetables are raised for the Northern 
market. Tomato fields of from one hundred to three 
hundred acres are not uncommon. 

The Everglades are still to the. west of this rocky 
land and extend from Lake Okechobee to the end ot 
ihe peninsula. In places they break through the ridge, 
sending out arms to the ocean and separating the pine- 
land into what are called ‘‘Islands.’’ This glade land 
is just what the name implies—great open glades or 
prairies covered with grass. The hunter may stand on 
the edge and look out over the wide expanse with no- 
thing to bound his vision but the horizon. Here and 
there may be seen a clump of palmettoes and some- 
times in the far distance a few pine trees. 

During the winter we are in the belt of horse lati- 
tudes and tkere is very little rain fall. At this time 
the glades are dry except fora network of slow streams. 
Many of the red deer of Florida find pasturage here 
and the Seminole Indian may be met in his dugout 
canoe-—a pathetic remnant of a once powerful tribe. 

When the Equatorial calms move Northward, during 
the summer time, the rains begin and the glades soon 
fill up, becoming a great inland sea, with water only 
a few feet in depth and very pure and clear. 

Sometimes the rains come early and find the people 
unprepared. Many acres of vegetables are raised on 
the glades during the dry season, and they must be off 
before the rains set in. 

The impression some of the geographies convey, that 
the Everglades isadreary swamp, is without fondation. 
Here and there in detached portions may be found cy- 
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press and mangrove swamr:, but most of it is as I have 
described it. T‘1e water is pure, the climate fine, and 
the only way a doctor makes a living is to charge six 
prices when he gets a chance to charge at all. 
Here isan opportunity to revise your georgapliy 
when you teach this section. 
PRINCIPAL C. R. Ross, Deltay, Fla. 


For Our Maryland State Booklet 


Dear-Heip-One-Anothers :— 

I liave been a subscriber to Norinal Instrtictor for 
sone time, and have been greatly betefitted by tiie 
Help-One-Another Club. As I have beeti looking for 
a leaflet from dear old Maryland’s State Booklet and 
failed to see it, I will give you a few items from it. 

Maryland, as you all know from out early colonial 
history, was settled in 1634 by the Catholics. Its west- 
ern part is traversed by branches of the Appalachiai 
Mountains, while the eastern portion is composed of 
gently sloping coastal plains. Hagerstown, a thriving 
city, is situated upon several rigdes of, limestone of 
slight elevation, affording excellent views for the cit- 
izens. Looking from the town can be seen some of 
the most beautiful mountain scenery and many valleys 
dotted with farm houses and beautiful peach orchards 
and grain fields as fur as the eye can reach. Maryland 
isa great fruit producing state. The soil is, in most 
parts, fertile and adapted to the growing of fruit. From 
the windows of our schoolroom we can look at any 
time upon the famous South Mountain. About four- 
teen miles south of us lies the famous Antietam Battle- 
field upon which was fought the bloodiest battle of thie 
Civil War. Still south of that is the old John Brown 
fort and the beautiful valley around Harper’s Ferry 
whiere he and his sons fought so valiantly for what 
they believed to be right. Southeast of the city of 
Hagerstown is the wonderful mountain of rock, com- 
monly called Black Rock. Walking up the steep side 
of the mountain about a mile you will see a_ beautiful 
hotel of three stories, perched against the side ot the 
mountain, from the porch ot which can be seen one of 
the most entrancing pictures of Nature ever beheld by 
man. Climbing still further up we come upon a gen- 
tler grade and walk out upon the Rock on practically 
level ground. Coming to the edge of the Rock you 
look down a precipitous rocky cliff, the elevation be- 
ing so great as tojgause the trees to look little larger 
than bushes. Many tourists visit this place. From 
the Rock, looking south, can be seen the peacetully 
flowing Potomac, abouttwenty milesdistant. Leaving 
the Great Rock mountain and traveling northeast for a 
few miles we reach the little village of Cavetown, so 
named because of a very remarkable cave located tiere. 
It also contains the kiln from which the famous Cave- 
town lime is taken. The lime is taken from a ridge 
of solid limestone. 

Our state ranks highest in oyster fisheries; great 
quantities are taken from the waters of the Chesapeake. 
We mountain dwellers have the advantage of our 
‘Western Sisters’’ in one respect. At very little ex- 
pense and a short car ride we can view some of tlie 
most beautiful buildings in the world to the eyes of 
all Americans, the buildings of our United States 
Capital. 

If the President does not consign this to the waste 
basket I may write again and send some views of our 
magnificent little State. There are many more places 
of interest I would like to tell you all about. 

‘“MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND.”’ 

{Your letter has not been consigned to the waste 
basket, you see. So call again with your views.— 
PRESIDENT. | 


A Minnesota School 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— . 

We have visited log schoolhouses in the wild west 
and now I invite you to come with me to an up-to-date 
schoolhouse of the middle west, in the great state of 
Minnesota. You will no doubt find it rather an odd 
contrast to the one described by our Wyoming member. 

The building, a neat wooden structure surmounted 
by a bell tower, is built on a hill and is visible for 
miles around. It is forty-five feet by twenty-five feet, 
contains the schoolroom proper, recitation room and 
hall. The floors are of ard wood so are easily kept 
clean. The high white walls are ornamented with a 
few good pictures, such as, portrait of Washintgon, 
Lincoln, a panel of American poets, etc. Dark geen 
shades relieve the whiteness of the walls and the tick- 
ing of a large Waterbury clock, placed 1n view of a!], 
breaks pleasautly upon the ear. Fifty single desks of 
polished wood are the possession of the fifty pupils, 
each one enjoying a whole house to him or herself. 
The teacher also has a chair, and desk of polished oak 
containing eight drawers which are most convenient as 
recptacles for busy work, papers, etc. Tie room is 
warmed by direct heat from a furnace through a large 
circular register, and how thankful we all are for it on 
cold winter mornings, for Dakota is not the only 
‘*land of blizzards.’’ It often sends its storms to us 
and the children are then only too glad to remain in- 
doors where it is comfortable. 

About five inches above the blackboard is stretched 
a wire behind which are placed pictures mounted on 
gray matting. This ement for small pictures is 
very convenient as it @@vés the wall from unsiglitly 
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Tailored Suits Ready-Made Garments 


Made- Sweaters Knit Underwear 
New am ‘Styles $ 1 0 to +40 eo Skirts Hats and Plumes Misses’ Suits and Dresses 
Cioth Coats Ruffs and Boas Misses’ Coats 
Fall Style Book and Samples FREE Fur Coats —_ Petticoats Girls’ Dresses and Coats 
Rain-Coats Corsets Boys’ Clothing 
“NATIONAL” Suits are made to the measure Furs Hosiery Infants’ Wear 
of our customers, all of whom send us their orders by Dresses Muslin Underwear 
mail, We have been making these perfect-fitting suits Why not learn all the desirable new fashions 
in this way for Twenty-One Years. from Your Copy of the “ NATIONAL” Style 
All this time we have been accumulating experience, Book? Why not see the New Duchess and 
learning how to make suits better and better —and, Gainsvorough Hats, the New Dresses, 
important to You—all of this Twenty-One Years of which return this season to the pretty styles of 
experience and knowledge and skiil can go into the the Twelfth Century, the New Long Coat 


Sweaters, the new ‘‘Silcotta” Petticoat, some- Ds 


Would YOU learn the self-satisfaction and personal thing you have never sone before, and all the al 
pride in wearing a really fashionable and well-cut suit? new ideas in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits, Dresses 

The long service and economy of a “‘ NATIONAL” and Coats. It gives you so many new 
suit, well tailored of fashionable and durable materials ? style hints, suggests so much to you and 
Would you know the really new styles? Would you gives such complete information about what 


like to see the new plaited flounce skirts and the new is going to be worn that it is the one in- 
length coats ? dispensable fashion guide of the season. 


Then this is the first step for you to take: ” 
Write us to-day for your FREE copy of the The“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 


making of Your Suit this Fall. 


“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book and Samples pictured The Most Complete Fashion Publication of the Year 
below. This Style Book will give you your own More care and more money have been spent in the 
choice of all the new styles, of all the really desirable production of this Style Book than on any fashion 
styles of the season. publication issued. It is filled from cover to cover 

And now about materials, With your Style Book we will with beautiful illustrations of all the new and desirable 
send you, if you ask for them, a large assortment of samples selected styles and information regarding dress. 


from our 400 new Fall and Winter materials — embracing all the 
imported and domestic noveity suitings, and everything desirable that 
will be worn the coming season, 


And when we say that one copy of this complete book is 
yours FREE— we mean just that. We mean that we will 
: gladly send to every woman one copy of this * NATIONAL” 
nica eget st fom the wre, oreo Soe Book, en FREEy al page pia "Wil You 

write for your copy and learn the New Styles ? 


take all the risk. 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed 
Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you may 
return any “NATIONAL” garment not satisfac- 
tory to you and we will refund your money and 

pay express charges both ways. 

The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage 
and postage to all parts of the world. 


And now we have told our story. And so with 
this YOUR copy of the “NATIONAL” Style 
Book waiting for you —won’t you write for 
it to-day? Isn’t it to your interest to 
write NOW? 
In writing for the Style Book be sure to 
es VO BS oe state whether you wish samples for a Tailor- 
(Wa - P Made Suit and state the colors you prefer. 
ya < Samples are sent gladly but only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


234 West 24th Street, New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World Mail Orders Only 














No Agents or Branch Stores 
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You are at a disadvantage in comparison with the teacher who is 
a Normal School graduate because you have not had the training in 
methods of teach ng which is demanded by progressive communpi- 
ties. Your general education may be as good, but unless you 
know how to teach you are ill-prepared for your work. Ifa man has 


ascythe but does not know how to useit he cannot cut much grass. 
: Only six per cent. of teachers are Normal gravuates. We offer you 
DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH a rare opportunity to get away from the ninety-four per cent. of the 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND untrained and advance to the grade of the competent, by courses in 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL our new Public School Methods Department : 
FRcddenagedi yy food Primary Methods: This course covers the best methods of teach- 
- . , ing every branch in the first, second and third grades, Two large 
volumes of text-matter, supplemented by the aid of avle instructors. 
Intermediate and Grammar [lethods: Instruction in methods 
from the fourth to the eighth grade, inclusive. A force of notable 








































eevee and Analysie History of Education educators has assisted us in making a most exhaust ve and scicutifi- 
Reading Educational Psychology cally accurate presentation of methods. Nothing as complete has ever 
and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene before been attempted by any school. Two large volumes; able in- 


® e eograph 
= oat Histe — Physical Geogra y struction. 
Elementary Iture 
y 


=Sz-==— WE WILL POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 


Arithmetic ear Latin 

ees Goommes Pressed Meneserte fi suas aie directi a 
English J That if you will enroll for a course of study under our direction, an 
_ -~—°? — will do your part of the work as faithfully as we shall do our part, 

















on 
Elementary Agriculture ony you will accomplish just what you have in mind in the way of bet- 
Algebra Sac eet eeey smetery ter preparation for your school work. Ours is THE TEACHEBbS’ 
nited States Histor; CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, and in ten years’ service we have 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. de nonstrated our ability to give more than good value for the rea- 













sonable tuition fees paid us, Ourcredits are acceptcd at many of 
the best residence schools. Write today for information on any 
course, 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


c 
Method. Busi 


Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 
mar School Methods Typewriting 
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Normal Instructor—September. 
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' BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER S. LANDES. A book of 150 pages containing a Complete 
Outline in U.S. History, 777 Questions and Answers in U. S. History and Civil Government, also a brief His- 
tory of Political Parties, together with Tables, Nicknames, etc, A book that both teacher and student can 
use inclass. 25 cents. 

New Practical Orthography.—ELMER S. LANDES. A text book for use in Country Schools, Grammar 

Schools and tower Grades in High Schools. In addition to the regular text it also contains an extensive list 
of “County and State Examination Questions, Auswered.’' Practically indispensable wt sortie | a class for 
a special or teachers’ examination and for raising your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. Price 25 
cents. 
Library Method in American History.---GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete reference outline from the 
discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second administration. It tells you exactly where you will find a treat- 
ment of every topic on American history, It takes allthe tediousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or strong Rural 
Schools) aud High Schools. Contains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, and 14,000 references. 
Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable and to the point, it is a deservedly popular book. 231 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 

Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. Geography.—INEz N. MCFEE. One of the most practi- 
cal and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It contains Outlines and Class Plans, Directions for 
Map Drawing and Modeling, Readings, Valuable References, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Com- 
position, Search Questions, and a great fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geograpliy. 
> y its use your work will be lightended and you will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 pages. Price 

cents. , . 

Outlines of English and American Literature.—JoHN E. MCKEAN. A book that will help teacher and 
student alike to a mastery of the history of English and American Literature. May be used with any text 
or with no text, as a guide for library study. A splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to examination 
and an equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Qutlines in Physiology. — JoHN E. MCKEAN. Everyday Hygiene and Physiology 
adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A twentieth century product for twentieth century 
teachers, Nothing dry or uninteresting init. No padding; nothing essential omitted. Modern, scientific 
data bearing upon the human body ina nutshell, It will help you to teach the subject and pass the exam- 
ination for a higher grade certificate. Price 25 cts. 

Study of the Song Hiawatha.—NELLIE R. MCCABE, A book that should be owned by every teacher. 
Has no equal for class use in the study of this great classic. Contains the poem complete and illustrations, 
with Biographical Sketch, Historical Foundation of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem, Sug- 
gestions as to Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, 
Glossary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Choice Graded Recitations and Memory Gems.— KATHERINE T. BRYCE AND FRANK E,. SPAULDING 
OF THE NEWTON, MAss., SCHOOLS, AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS. Selections of the 
very best in poetry and prose. The selections are carefully graded, a point of great advantage to teachers. 
Adapted also for class reading and study. Each book has a large number of brief Memory Gems for class 
use or ethicalinstruction. Book One—for Grades I, II, III. Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. Book Three— 
for Grades VII, VIII. Each book contains 1so pages. Paper, 25 cents each, Set of three, paper, 50 cents. 
Allin one cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 

Opening Exercises far Schools.—TnoMAS E. SANDERS, Author of ‘Management and Methods,” ‘,An 
Outline Guide to the Study of Civil Government,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” etc. The book hundreds of 
teachers have been wanting. Something new, something fresh, something interesting for the opening of 
school each day inthe year. By using it your tardiness will decrease, your interest will increase. A book 
indispensable to every rural teacher, necessary to every grade teacher, helpful to every principal, suggestive 
to every superintendent. Price 25 cents. 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. A Colleetion of ‘‘Lessons in Expression.’’— 
GRACE B. Faxon. This collection is made up of well-known favorites. Each selection accompanied by 
Lesson talks on how to render it intelligently, dramatically and pleasingly. Lessons prepared by Miss 
Faxon, teacher of elocution. Instruction is given almost line for line, word by word; no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. Popular selections for Pantomimes are included in each part. 
Issued in four separate books, each containing six or more selections. Price, each part, paper bound, 25 
cents ; all four in one volume, cloth bound, $1.00. 

Wiant’s Drilis.—LuciA M. W1ANT, SUPERVISOR OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE, DAYTON, OHIO, 
SCHOOLS. Yankee Dood!le Drill—Flower Drill—-Marching through Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, 
White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Posings—Flag Drill— Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill so 
a and clearly explained that it becomes a pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymuastics. 25 cts. 
each. 


IL F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


You Have a RIGHT to Independence ! 


You have a — to independence, but you must have an onest purpose 
to earn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direction 
and intelligent —_ must be supplied. My instruction supplies the first, and 
our Co-operative Bureau fulfills the second. Large numbers have avaited 
themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. Investigate without 
prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collecticn business as I teach 
it is not as safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any other profitable business, you are mistak- 
en, and I will pare it,if you earnestly desire to get ahead. No essential bran-h of business is so 
limitless, nor less crowded. No business may be built so large without inves:ment of capital. 
I will gladly send you, for the asking, 
“POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. Write for it xow. 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 94 State St.. Detrelt, Mich. 
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tack holes and allows a change of pictures when desired. I have 
found the Perry pictures very good for this purpose. We have a 
large collection purchased with money paid as fines by the care. 
less and negligent. Copies of famous paintings appropriate fof 
different times of the year, birds, geographical and _ historical 
scenes afe found iti this collection. During November, pictures 
of scenes Gotitie¢ted with the lives of the Pilgrims are placed 
behind the wite, while at Christmas time those of Madonnas, The 
Holy Family, and Christ fill the iionored places. In one corner 
of the room are pictures of twenty-five poets mounted on gray 
matting, and this space we call the Poet’s Corner. 

About the niost convenient part of the schoolliouse is the recita- 
tion room which opens by sliding doors into the main room, 
It bas two windows and as it faces the south is always warm and 
sunny. It contains a teacher's desk and chair, three long recita- 
tion seats which match the single desks, a large box on which sets 
the water pail, wash basin and other necessaries. The opening of 
a door discloses a tier of shelves filled with more than a hundred 
library books. It is no uncommon sight on rainy or stormy days 
to:see the tecitation seats all occupied by bookworms, of which we 
have a large number, reading or looking up references for geogra- 
phy or history. We are coustanutly adding to our library, for 
according to the Minnesota laws, to get State aid we have to buy 
every year at least ten dollars worth of books, the district furnish. 
ing half the amount and the State the remainder. In this recess 
are also deposited the text books when not in use. These are all 
the latest and best, being the same as used in the city schools of 
the State. My younger pupils are quite enthusiastic over the 
stories of the Outdoor Primer, the doings of the Sunbonnet 
Babies, and tiie happenings of Mother Goose Village. Thi recita- 
tion room is also a boon to the teacher on days when the work is 
heavier than usual, for the older ones may then take charge of the 
younger classes in this room without disturbing those in thie 
main part. The recitation room also serves as a lunch room. 

Under the building is a large roomy basement, which contains 
the furnace, and is an excellent place for the children to play on 
stormy days as it is always warm. The schoolhouse, which faces 
the south, has a large porch on that sid- and a very pleasant place 
it is to bask in the sun. The yard is large, grassy and contains 
a cluster of oak, pium and maple trees in one corner. At tlie 
back of the building is kept a pile of rock that, with the addition 
of the furnace grates, make the best kind of a stove on Arbor 
Day or some picnic day when hot dinners are served. On the last 
day of one term we cooked our home-made candy on this stove 
and every one declared that in quality and flavor those particular 
batches of fudge and divinity could not be excelled. 

Adjoining the yard on the east is a beautiful grove of oak and 
maple. Here in spring we search for the first violets. Mayflowers, 
and yellow ladyslippers. Our first flower is the crocus which comes 
the last of April or early in May. On some hot September days 
we are only too glad to liie us to the woods and eat our lunches 
beneath some inviting tree. Througli the center of the wood winds 
a path flanked on either side by magnificent oaks, elms, and maples 
whose branches meet, iorming a dark green canopy overhead. I 
only wish that our members of the western plains could transplant 
a few of ovr trees in their sclioolyards. 

To the north and west lies rolling country with here and there 
a noble hill rising in a soft outline to meet the clear Minnesota 
sky. Cultivated fields, meadows and woodland stretch away as far 
as the eye can see. If the clubites and their pupils not living in 
a farming region could be here in summer and autumn they would 
enjoy riding on the loads of hay or grain when they are drawn in 
from the fieids. They would also be much interested in watching 
the steam engines and separators thresh the grain at the rate of one 
hundred to two hundred bushiels an hour. 

To the south lies a pasture where a flock of several hundred 
sheep pass their peacetul existence and beyond rises a wall of sand- 
stone and limestone two iiundred feet high. At its base flows a 
stream small and innocent most of the year but in spring a regular 
mountain torrent capable of doing much damage. On the upper 
ledges pines and evergreens, some tali, stately and beautiful, others 
scarred and scathed by the lightning stand out in bold relief. 
Near the wall rises a mass of rock one hundred fifty feet high 
called ‘‘Chimney Rock’’ on account of its shape. Close by is a 
cave worn by an underground stream, and a few rods away is a mass 
of rock which from a distance presents the shape of a log cabin 
with an immense fireplace at one end. In the spring and fall on 
Friday afternoons school is sometimes dismissed and we all go to 
these interesting places on sight-seeing tours. We look for odd- 
ities in plant and animal life, also for freaks of Nature among tlie 
rocks. Much information is gathered which could not be obtained 


- the Year’s 
Every Teacher Will Want f5...%%"° 
ments—the latest and most comprehensive entertainment books 
obtainable. The set comprises ten books, one for each month 
of the school year and aims to provide everything une could need 
in the line of entertainment material. It is sold either in half sets 
or full sets as tollows: 








FIRST half set—5 Vols., Sept. to January inclusive............ $ .60 
SECOND half set—5 Vols., Feb. to June inclusive............... .60 
The Full Set (10 Vols. Complete)....... Rcickeekresnets cepteiaibe sess oes 1.00 


- Liberal Combinations 
You can get the Year’s Entertainments complete in 10 volumes. 


. 


With Normal Instructor one year, for ......... de capese Sdp Spr ebiead vue He $1.47 
<4 ac . CWO. FOBIG,.  oodsi comes scciccedee cu cevedtnccoes Le 7 
“ Primary Plans one year, for.........-ss++0+- Pi saavaneusises st satwate 1.72 
“fo Both one year, fOr............cccccecsecesecseceetecssecseceeerseteeeteees 2.12 
‘« The Pathfinder one year, for..............e0es0++ ESE 1.72 
‘¢ All three publications one year, fOT........s..sceeceeseeeeereeee® 2.62 
“Every Day Plans (3 Vols. Complete) for.................+:++6 1.72 
‘* — Seeley’s Question Book, for.................+ pas eD NS ehes teas o. 1.72 


1@-For description of The Year’s Entertainments see advertise- 
ent in this numter 
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The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 


26 John Street, New York 





TRY US 

If you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the service of those who have been sup- 
plying your text-book needs,—/ry us. 

We have been in business twenty-two 

ears. There is no school or college 
book published which we cannot furnish 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices. Write for our catalogue. 
We also handle school supplies. Send 
us a trial order. Enclose this ad. 


HINDS and NOBLE 
33-33-35 West 15th St.. New York City 









































POSITIONS 


$) = 46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
: places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training peopte by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 







ful have we been that thousands whom 
we haveinstructed are now in the 


Commission. . 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
a ite at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
ent tree, 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for him. 
Comiuion school education sufficient. 40,000 
appointments yearly in Railway Mail, 
Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, and 
other branches of U.S. service, Philippines 
and Panama. Full particulars free con- 
cerning positions, salaries, examinations 
(held soon in every State), sample exam- 


i i tc. N AL 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE, 


Z. 

a 

7. 

© w 

So Government Service at salaries from 
as $840 to $1,800 per year. 

uw, < Our Civil Service announcements 
1 bm contain letters from over 500 per- 
7 Q sons who state that they owe: their 
=> positions to our courses of training. Do 
bm 4 not attempt any Government ex- 
<i amination without seeing our Civil 
Z> Service announcement containing 
= wy dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
= ing the examinations, and questions 
¢ recently used by the Civil Service 
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44-70 Second Natl. Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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from books, and the children enjoy roaming about in the open air. 

Now don’t you think we ought to be truly grateful for our 

beautiful surrotindings and conveniences? I think we are, forit is 

only within a few years that the advantages of a good building 

aud modern equipment have been enjoyed by this particular school, 
—MINNESOTA. 


Life Exercises in Composition 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

We were all tired of compositions on the Cat, Dog, Crow, ete., 
so we decided to have some subjects of our own invention. 

Willie, Reginald, Annie and Alberta were selected to come to 
the front of the room, and face the class. 

“‘Now,’’ says the teacher, ‘‘everybody watch the ‘actors,’ and be 
prepared, when they have returned to their seats, to write an 
account of what they do in the order in which it is done.’’ 

To encourage them in the best efforts, she adds,—‘The four 
pupils who have the best account will be permitted to ‘act’ a com- 
position exercise for next Wednesday.’’ 





33 








The four pupils bowed. Willie went to the cupboard, and got 
an apple and a knife. He cut the apple into four equal parts, and 
divided them among the ‘‘actors.’’ They then ate the parts, 
greatly to the amusement of the class. ‘'A little laughing is all 
right, ; but be thinking all the time how you are going to tell the 
story,’’ suggests the teacher. 

Willie wrote on the board,—‘‘One appie has four quarters.’ 
Under that he signed his name. The other pupils signed their 
names under his. They then distributed the Composition Blanks, 
placed Supplementary Readers on the teacher’s desk, ready for 
those who finished before the others, stood in line again, bowed, 
and returned to their seats. 


’ 








**Be careful how you spell these worids,’’ says the teacher, at 
the same time writing them on the board :— 

cupboard, knife, ate, wrote, signed, divided, brought, composi- 
tion. 

The pupils described all that the ‘‘actors’’ did. In judging the 
‘*four best,’’ more attention was given to good expression than to 
spelling and grammar, The teacher pointed out the most common 
nnistakes, such as ‘'a apple,’’ etc; but the pupils were not asked 
to rewrite the exercises, as that kills the interest. 

There is great curiosity among all to find out what the four 
*‘actors’’ will do on the next ‘‘Composition Day,’’ which day is 
now looked forward to with great delight. 

Try this exercise, teachers, and you will be surprised at the in- | 
terest that will be aroused, and the good results that will follow. 

—K. H. S., Montreal, Canada. 

[Yes, send us some of the series you mentioned in your note to 


A Relay Race 
Dear Help-One-Anothers : — ° 


| me, making them quite brief, as you suggested. —PRESIDENT. ] | 








I have only taken the Normal Instructor for a short time but 
find in it many helpful instructions trom the club members and 
would like to add my little mite. 

I have found it hard among the younger pupils to arouse an in- 
terest in Geography relating to the countries away from home, but 
hit upon this plan which I thought might help someone else. I 
secured a Bookkeeping Ledger (any book will do) the pages of 
which were mostly clean, and told the children that it was to be 
our Georgaphy and they must help to make it interesting. Of 
course each one asked what he must do. I told them that whenever 
they found a picture of rocks, hills, valleys, etc, they must find 
out something about them and bring them to school. Then I allowed 
the finder to tell the class what he knew about the picture and we 
pasted it in our book. We also use this plan in the study of His- 
tory and think it very interesting. Our books are now almost full. 
Many pictures were taken from magazines and newspapers. We 
arranged them in an orderly way and made an index so as to make 
it more systemetic. 

In Arithmetic we find the ‘‘Relay Race’’ very interesting as well 
as exciting. The pupils choose sides; four or five on each side; 
and stand with their backsto tne board. Now I put on an addition 
problem, for each side, exactly the same; with the same number 
of columns as there are pupils on each side. With the signal, 
‘‘ready,’’ the leaders quickly face the board ; add the first column, 
putting down the results and writing the numbers to carry above 
the next columns and return to their places, tapping the next ones 
on the shoulder. The next do the same as the leaders until the 
example is added. The side which finishes first gets five counts, 
if the answer is correct. If not, they must forfeit it. I usually 
count two for each correct number, but that of course is a matter of 
choice. —A. B., Wis. 





9 . k has been more pop- 
Seeley S Question Boo ular than ened ee 
ing the past year—in fact the sales have very recentiy doubled. It 
should be on the desk of every ambitious teacher. It is the latest 
Question Book published and the only one to treat each subject 
Pedagogically as well as-by Questions and Answers. More than 
thirty thousand copies have been sold and every one of them on the 
money back if not satisfactory basis and not a single copy has 
been returned. Could there be a better test! Your order can be 
sent on tlhe same condition. Remember the prize is $1.00, post- 
paid, or it can be obtained in the following liberal combinations: 





With Normal Instructor one year.....6.........0ccceeceeeee cee fdchgvkdadea $1.27 
ae es = SO Fie incicacdac ds ceopedasectescnaccnseeseaten 1.52 
66° SPEUMRES PIAS ONS FOR isin cs cccececsesceseocccsicediccoseheocedonsaees 1.52 
$6 Both OME YEAL......0ccccecccccccccnsescccsrescencssodencececcesveccesascons 1.92 
is OO I i od oan n vin dog nnndescginteg ghtcneesecansassasccastucacdeceen 2.92 
$$ Qe POUAANGOle GHO- VEAL. 0.5 ccchid dcpceccesesgce densecceccodecsess os, $552 
‘© all three journals OMe yeal..,..........,.ccescecscecsersrssceeoeueee 2.42 
‘¢ Every Day Plans (3 Vols. Complete)........00.....ccceeeeeees 1:72 | 
‘© The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vols. Complete)........... 1.72 | 


2@See list of subjects treated by Seeley’s Question Book and gen- 
eral description in advertisement appearing in this number. 
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Woman's Ne w 
Model Sweater 
of fine quality 
Worsted; close- 
ly woven in at- 
tractive design 
of alternating 
wide and nur- 
row Jucquard } 
stitch stripes; i 


popular roiling 


shawl collar, / 

two deep patch 

pockets, full iif 
} 


fushioned 
sleeve turning 
back at hand to 
form cuff. : 
Closes with two | 
rows of White 
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Pearl buttons. 
This is one of 
the Season's 
most desirab] 


— 4 
e x a —- 
models. Oolors White and Postage 
$2.96 


Oxford Gray. Sizes 82 to 44. 


NOT A SPECIAL OFFER 


This sweater bargain is only one of the thousands 
of bargains listed in oar New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


From the MACY Catalogue you select the same 


Men 


goods, at the same prices which critical New York 
shoppers purchase who daily visit MACY'S. 
Our Fall and Winter Catalogue is just out. Send 


for it. $5,000,000 worth of merchandise listed, dis- 
tributed through 


85 separate departments of the 
Largest Ketail Store Under One Roof in America 


MACY’S GUARANTEE 


If any purchase is unsatisfactory, we promise to 
refund your money at once. Macy’s reputation, 
established by 51 years of honest, straightforward, 
business dealing in the heart of New York City, 
stands back of this guarantee. 

Baym Judge us by the values we have 
been giving for fifty-one years 

Write today for our wonderfully complete 4- 
page, illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, with its 
thousands of articles for your personal and house- 
hold use. We will send it to you free, post. prepaid. 


Write for our free samples of 
women’s made-to-measure suits 


R.H. MACY & CO, Dept. 344 


mameBroadway & 6th Ave., 4th to 35th St. N. Y¥.——_ 














WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


David F. Houston, A. M., LL. D., Chancel!or 





Comprises the followiug Departinents : 
The Department of Arts and Sciences 
The College ‘aie 
MARSHALL 5, SNOW, A. M., LI. D., Deau 


Including 
The Henry Shaw School of Botany 


WM. TRELEASE, S, D., LL. D., Engelmann 
Professor of Botany, in charge 
The School of Engineering and Architecture 
C. M. WoopWARD, Ph. D., LI. L)., Dean 


Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Kngineering, and Architecture 


The St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
EDMUND H, WUERPEL, Directo1 
The waw School 

WM. 5S. CurTIS, ILL. D., Dean 
The Medical School 


Won. H. WARRI 


The Dental School 
Joun H. KENNERLY, M. D., D, D.S., Dean 


v, Ph. D., Dean 


The University opens September 23, 1909. For infor- 
mation in regard lo entrauce examinations and othe; 
matters, address the Deaus of the differeut schools. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best Novels at Popular Price 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The Princess Virginia, Red Rock, My 
Mamie Rose, Lavender and Old Lace, are among the titles in the list of 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT 45 CENTS 
FICTION SoLp BY US AT | 


| 
The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well as some standards 

of earlier issue. All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per volume, Our price for them is 45 cents per | 
volume, Complete editions, Handsome cloth bindings. If ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents | 
! 

| 

| 

| 

} 

' 

{ 











per volume. (Space allows us to list only a portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. See our 
Catalogue for full list together with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices.) 























Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. | Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 

Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. 5S. Crowinsh ield. | Lavendar and 01 Lace—Myrtle Reed, . 

Aristocrats, The—Gertrude Atherton, Leopard’s Spots, The—‘Thos, Dixon, Jr. Lr] i 
Arncliff Puzzle, The—Gordon Holmes. | Levenworth Case, The—Auna K. Green, iis 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doy le. | Lin McLean—Owen Wister, — eal 

Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins, | Lion and the Mouse, The—Klein and Hornblower. faa) 

Alton of Somasco— Harold Blindloss. Little Citizens—Myra Kelly. _ ad 

Alice of Old Vincennes M. ‘Thompson. | Little Minister, The--J. M. Barrie. : < O 
Apache Princess, An— Capt. Charles King. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The—John Fox, Jr. 

Arms and the Woman—Hiarold MacGrath. | Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. ian [1 
Arthur Bonnicastle~ J. G. Holland. Long Road, The—Johu Oxenham. — 

Ashes of Empire-- Robert W, Cliambers. | Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. a 

At the Mercv of Tiberius~-Augusta Kvans Wilson, | Love or Crown—A. W. Marchmont. 4 
Audrey—Mary Johnston, | Luck of the Roaring Camp, The-~ Bret Harte. NT CS) 
Banker and the Bear, The--Henry M. Webster. Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 

Barabbas— Marie Corelli. Maid of Maiden Lane, The—Amelia Barr. < 
Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman. Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chambers. dp) 

Brass Bowl, The—l,ouis Jooeph Vance. Main Chance, The.—Meredith Nicholson. 4 

Battle Ground, The--HKllen Glasgow. Man on the Box, The,—-Harold MacGrath. 

Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. Man from Red Keg, The.—Eugene Thwing. O 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise— Marshall Saunders. Man of the Hour, The. Octave Thanet. ° 

Belle of Bowling Green, The--Amelia Barr, Marcella.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. . 

Beverly of Graustark——-G. 8B. McCutcheon. Marriage of William Ashe, The.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Blazed trail, The—Stewart Kdward White. Masquerader, The.—K atherine C. Thurston. 

Blennerhassett Chas. F. Pidgin. Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston. UO 

Bob Hampton of Placer— Randall Parrish, McAllister and His Double—Arthur Train. Lx, — 

Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. Merivale Banks, The—Mary J. Holmes, ~ 

Boss, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. Millionaire Baby, The.—Anua K. Green. O oO. 
Brethren, The-—H. Rider Haggard, Misdemeanors of Nancy, The.—Hoyt. 

Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOutcheon. Missourian, The,—Eugene P. Lyle. 

By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. Miss Petticoats,—Dwight Tilton, — Lx] 

By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Biudloss. 

Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith, Monsieur Beucaire.—Booth Tarkington. we 
Californians, The —Gertrude Atherton. .otor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster, a 

Calumet “K”—Merwin-Webster. Mr. Dooley in Peace and War—Dunne. < 

Call of the Wild, The—Jack Iondon. My Mamie Rose—Owen Kildare. ‘ be 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—Hamlin Garland. My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish. se 3 

Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. Mcl,. Greene. My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson. = 

Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis, Nancy Stair.—Elinor Macartney Lane, - 

Cap’n Eri—Joseph C. Lincoln, Octopus, The—Frank Norris. | 
Cardigan—R. W. Chambers, Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. O 
Cecelia’s Lovers—Amelia K. Barr. Order No. 11—Caroline Abbot Stanley, Q 
Conquest of Canaan, The--B. Tarkington, Pam—Bettina von Hutton, on: a <1 | 
Castaway, A—Hallie Erminie Rives. Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Castie Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. People of the Abyss—Jack I,ondon. < S 
Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. Phroso—Anthony Hope. 

Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. Pit, The—Frank Norris, WS) 

Choir Invisible, The—Jaimes Lane Allen. Pigs in Clover—Erank Danby. . = = 
Christian, The—Hall Caine. Port of Missing Men—Meredith Nicholson. 

Circuit Rider, The—Kdward Eggleston, Power Lot—S. P. Mclean Green. O < 
Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. Princess Maritza—Percy Brebuer. — 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville—F. Hopkinson Smith. | Princess Passes, The—C. N.and A, M. Williamson, a 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton, Princess Virginia, The—C. N. & A. M. Williams. 
Conquest of Canaan, The--B. ‘Tarkington. Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. fame | 
Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchmont. Prisoners of Hope—Mary Johnston. Loom 

Crisis, The— Winston Churchill, Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. x | 
Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller. Queen’s Advocate, The-—-A. W. Marchinont. Lr] | 
Dash for a Throne, A~ A. W. Marchmonut. Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers, | 
Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. Redemption of David Corson The—Chas. F. Goss, > | 
David Harum—Ed ward N. Wescott. Red Rock—Thos, Nelson Page. ee | 
David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson, Red Saunders—David Graham Phillips. fr, | 
Day’s Work The—Rucdyard Kipling. Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes. faa) 
Deborah—James I,udlow, Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. prec 
Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. me 
Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. Richard Carvel— Winston Churchill. 

Delightful Dodd—K. Flower. Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 

Divine Fire, The— May Sinclair. Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson. _ > Lx] 

Doctor Bryson—Frank Spearman, Rose 0’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. = 

Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford, Rose of the World—A. and EK. Castle. O 

Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston, Rudder Grange — Frank Stockton. < 

Dr. Luke of the Labador—N. Duncan. Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 

Eben Holden—Irviug Bacheller. Santa Sanderson—Hallie Eminie Rives, (ep) > 
Eternal City, The-—Hall Caine. Saracinesca—F. Marion Crawford. fons :. 
Emmy Lou—-Helen R. Martin. Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. w 
Fighting Chance, The—R. W.Chambers. _ Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. dp) 

Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Greene, Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker, pan he 

Four Feathers, The—A. EH. W. Mason. Silas Strong—Irving Bachellor. ial 

Four Roads to Paradise— Maud W. Goodwin. Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer—Brady. 

Friend with the Countersign, A—Beuson. Sir Nigel—A. Conan Doyle. ~ 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston. Soldier of Virginia, A—B. EK. Stevenson. [x ) 
Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens. Son of the Wolf, The—J ack London, O 
Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman. Southerners, The—Cyrus 1 ownsend Brady, _ 
Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson, oe 
Graustark-- George Barr McCutcheon. Spoilers, The—Rex Beach. 3 UO 

Great Mogul, The—lLouis Tracy. St. Elme—Augusta Kvans (Wilson). O — 
Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath, St. Ives— Robert Louis Stevenson. sed 
Green Diamond, The—A. Morrison. | Storm Center, The--Chas. I. C raddock. teil aa) 

Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath. Tales of the Road—Charles N. Crewdson. 

Hearts and Masks—~ Harold MacGrath. | That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. < | 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary Kk. Wilkins. That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour. 

Hearts Courageous— Hallie Erminie Rives. That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright fe QO. 

Heart of Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Bracly. < 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. Tides of Barnegat—F, Hopkinson Smith. — ey 

Her Mountain Lover—-Hamlin Garland. Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. UO wed 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston | 

House of a Thousand Candles, The--M. Nicholson. | Told by the Death’s Head—Mo-us Joxai. O 

House of Mirth, The—Edith Wharton. | Two Vanrevels, The—Booth T arkington, 4 

In the Alamo—Opie Read. | Up the Witch Brook Road—Kate U. Clark, O 

In the Country God Forgot—Charles. | Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, O 

If were King—Justin H. McCarthy, Vergilius—Irving Bacheller, os 
Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. Richmond Virginian, The—Owen Wister. O O) 
Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. faa] 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—-Meredith Michelson. Wheel of Life, The— Ellen Glasgow. N 

In the Palace of the King —Crawford. | Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim—Frances | When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont. ~ 

Hodgson Burnett. When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. w~ 

In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont,. When Wilderness Was King,—R. Parrish. al O 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. Whispering Smith—Frank H. Spearman. 

Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. Windjammers, The-—T. J. Hains. O <s 
Katrina—Roy Rolfe Gilson Wings of the Morning, The—Louis Tracy. 

Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts | Woman of the World, A—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Kentuckian, The—James Ball Naylor. Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers. 
Scnd for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 


i y : yi ily y S in large 
We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large assortment and purchase in 
quantities for this purpose. We give our customers the benefit of the very low prices thus secured, whether they buy 
ove or oue hundred copies. You can save money by buying your books from us, Pee : 
BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Auy one of the above books will be given as a reward for securing one new 
a to either Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, Remit the full subscription fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 
gsc for Normal Instructor) and 12c postage for each book. You can secure as many books as you obtain sub- 


scriptions, but under no circumstances can your own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Ls ' DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


A Catch-Up Box 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Do you have trouble in teaching the children to use correct ex- 
pressions? While they will learn a great many of them from your 
daily conversatior, some, it seems, can be learned only through 
constant drill. We have tried most successfully this little plan 
which interests all grades. 

On Monday morning I told the children that on Friday after- 
noon,we would have a ‘‘Catch-up Box.’’ Of course, they were all 
curiosity at once, so I explained that each child was to make a 
note of all grammatical errors which they might hear, write on a 
slip of paper—‘‘ What was said; Who said it. By whom heard,’’ 
then drop the paper in the box. And, Friday afternoon, watch 
the interest displayed when the box is opened. If the one who 
made the mistake can not correct it, the one who heard it does so. 
The most helptul thing about it is that the children are all alert 








| and watching on the play-ground and where such incorrect ex- 


pressions are most often used. 
Then again we try little tables, such as:— 


ItisI. It is we. Was it I? Was it we? 
It is he. it is they. Was it he? Was it they? 
It isshe. It is they. Was it she? Was it they? 


Any number of such tables may be made, and called for just 
before the dismissal; in grammar class; just after scliool has been 
cailed ; in fact most any time. Let everyone, big and little, give 
them. It only takesa very few minutes, and the repetition cf 
these and similar correct expressions will be found to be very 
helpful. —‘A WELL-WISHER,’’ Illinois. 


Two Suggestions from Massachusetts 
EXCURSIONS 


The teacher who teaches in the country and who does not take 
little walks and excursions with her pupils does not know the 
pleasure that both she and her pupils lose. These walks not only 
furnish pleasure, but instruction as well. The children learn to 
use their eyes. They observe things which aid them in their geog- 
raphy and nature lessons. They find material for their drawing 
lessons, and specimens which may be added to the school cabinet. 

In the fall I take walks with my pupils, and we find beautiful 


sprays of clematis, autumn leaves and woodbine with which we 


decorate our schoolroom. Sometimes we go chestnutting and the 
children are awlays sure to find something interesting in the woods. 
Near Christmas time we go and get holly, hemlock and evergreen. 

Early in the spring we go and find the first spring blossoms and 


observe the first birds to return to us. Later we gather violets and 
other flowers and our schoolroom is kept brigiit with blossoms. 


Some days we ali take our dinner to a neighboring lake, and enjoy 
a short picnic. These little excursions do not take the children’s 
interest from their lessons, but on the contrary, they study harder 


and try to show their gratitude for the pleasure I have given them. 


CLOSING DAY 


I thought we could have an exhibition of the pupils’ work, when 
we had our closing exercises. So I arranged their drawings, de- 
signs, and sowe of their written work upon the walls. I did this 
by fastening up strings and putting the papers on them with clips. 
On the blackboard we placed colored drawings of flowers, and on 
the front board in a wreath of flowers printed the words, ‘‘ Vacation 
has come.’’ The children brought in large quantities of flowers, 
so that we had a bouquet in every window, on the organ and desk, 
and then we banked the platform with daisies and ferns, 

After a program of songs and recitations given by the children, 
fancy crackers and lemonade were passed to the guests and the 
children, Each of the children had brought one or more packages 
of the crackers and I furnisiied the lemonade. As my highest class 
consisting of five giris was to graduate from my room that day they 
were allowed to do the passing. 

Then I presented to each of the children one of the souvenirs ob- 
tained from the Normal Instructor, and their promotion slip, and 
they went home proud, pleased and happy. 

—A MASSACHUSETTS READER. 
From New York 


e 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In thinking over some of the devices I have employed to make 
the school] work interesting to my pupils, there are a few plans 
which have been so successful that I should like to tell the club 
about them. 

A primary reading class became very much interested in the fol- 
lowing:—A picture of.an apple tree, full of apples, was drawn on 
the blackboard with a ladder leaning against the branches. A word 
was printe1 on each apple and whoever wished to climb the ladder 
after an apple, could do so it able to tell one of the words. Some- 
times the words were placed on the rounds of the ladder instead of 
the apples and the ones who knew all the words were allowed to 


Every Day Plans, formerly 
Reduced to $1.00. consisting of four volumes 
at $1.50, has been modified by eliminating the fourth or summer 
number, the set now consisting of three volumes—Autumn, Win- 


ter and Spring—and the price has been reduced to $1.00, or the 
three numbers can be had in one cloth bound volume at $1.50. 


Combination Rates 


The three volume set can be obtained in the following com- 
binations: 





With Normal Instructor one year, for...... .o.eeeeee ccc ecco cccsccceeceee $1.47 
‘6 — re ROO, Ose ockk. eatovannpistecteseit 1,72 
“< ‘Primary Plaus One seas, 5. 8S csccsvechecolss shih Gece 1.7 
‘* Pathfinder one year, n  -Salipmation Saba, cet Mee pe ko ee 1.7 
“The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vols. Complete, for...... 1.72 
‘*  Seeley’s Question Book , for. ..............cceeee ccc ccccecce ccc cccee 1.72 


3@-For description of Every Day Plans see advertisement else- 
where in this number. 
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climb up and get an apple. Kach child inad a piece of chalk to 
represent every apple that was successfully picked, and at the close 
of the class we counted up to see who had the most apples. 

An old alarm clock that is past its days of usefulness as a time- 
keeper, is excellent for teaching the time of day, as its hands may 
be turned as often and as fast as you please, 

Most children like to draw if they can have pictures to copy 
which are simple enough so that they may get pleasing results. 
At one time I had a box full of cards on which were drawn very 
cumple objects, These were copied by tie pupils for busy work, 

Cut up picture puzzles, made by pasting pictures on cardboard 
and then cutting them into various shaped pieces, are also good for 
busy work. 

In one school it was very hard to interest the lower grade arith- 
metic class; but one day I found that there was a boy in the class 
who wanted to be a clerk in a store, when he wasaman. So, after 
that, we ‘‘played store’’ during the arithmetic recitation. The 
pupils took turns being clerk, and the others would buy of them, 
all the problems taking the form of purchases. In this way they 
were drilled on simple addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division while the work was still kept interesting. 

Newspapers have many uses. ‘The seventh and eighth grades in 
English have an occasional lesson in witich they are required to 
write items, lost and found advertisements, and notices of all sorts. 
Kach one has a newspaper in which they may find models for 
their work. The lower grade pupils may each have a paper and be 
directed to mark all the words beginning with a certain letter; all 
the nouns; all plural words; and many other exercises which will 
suggest themiselves, 

J wished sumething to illustrate the geography lessons to a class 
just beginning in that subject, so I bought a sheet of green wadid- 
ing to represent land and a sheet of blue to represent water. The 
sheets may be cut in any desired shapes to illustrate the divisions 
of land and water. After the division has been illustrated to the 
class and we have talked about it, a very simple definition of it is 
written on the biackboard and the pupils copy it. In this way 
much is learned without very much effort on the part of the child- 
ren, The wadding has the advantage of being very inexpensive 
and easy to handle, also perfectly clean, and 1 can assure you that 
we have very interesting times in our geography ciass. 

—Lucy M. SKILLMAN, N. Y. 








From Our Youngest Member 


Dear Hel p-One-Anothers :— 

In my short experience as a teacher I have had the best of success 
in interesting my pupils in spelling. I will tell you my plan. 
The A and B classes write each word as I pronounce it, in their 
spelling tablets. I then grade their work. Kvery time one gets 
five perfect lessons to his credit I paste a small gilt star after his 
name on my Roll of Honor ciiart. Where one gets five stars he 
receives a small prize. The C and D classes stand in line and spell 
orally. Where one misspells a word I pass it to the next, and so 
ou. I keep strict account of each one’s grade, and each receives 
the same stars and final prize as the older classes. I have one little 
virl twelve years of age in the A class who, during the past five 
months has misspelled but two words. For the prizes one can find 
a number of small articles listed in the bargain sheet of several 
mail order catalogues. By ordering six or more, one can get them 
very cheap. My school is small,—only fourteen pupils, and this 
plan gives each one an equal chance and encourages each one to 
do his best. I have been teaching five months and have not yet 
reached my sixteenth birthday. —Lina J., Missouri. 


Funny Sayings 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

During the past few months I have kept the children’s ‘‘ Funny 
Sayings.’? These sayings have delighted me greatly and I hope 
that you will enjoy them, too. The members of the First Reading 
class were repeating in turn the verse I had taught them the pre- 
ceding day. When Annetta was called upon she rose and said in a 
sweet little voice: 

‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are. 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a Diamond Dye.”’ 

There are some German cliiidren in my school who have been in 
America only a few months. One of them, littie yellow-haired 
Gretchen, came to me one cold morning with this strange request, 
‘Teacher, may I sit on the stove?’’ 

The First Reading class were to write a simple Picture Story from 
a picture in one of the Normal Instructors, Felix, whose know]l- 
edve of the English language was very limited, examined the 
picture, (as I thought) with great care. Later, as I read his story, 
! decided it was the note below the picture that had taken his 
attention, A part of his story was: ‘‘The girl’s name is Oral. The 
hoy’s name is Language.’’ : 

This statement is given in an elementary History: ‘‘ Franklin 
did all he could to prevent the passage of the Stamp Act.’’ I asked 
What the Stamp Act was. The first pupil said, ‘‘It was a car.’’ 

should be read regularly by every 


The Pathfinder teacher aiming to keep abreast of 


the times and well informed regarding matters of current interest- 
Our arrangesnent with the publishers enables us to supply the Path- 
fiuder, either separately or in the following combinations: 





With Normal Instructor one year..... peices PabekTiucstocedestenssessephw Ge 
a ut a LWO YEAPS.......2. ccccsccccsscssssrseccesseeees 1600 
Primary Plans one year............... Seth pcpbiasds nex esan idarcsetsece 1.50 

‘* Both N. J. and P. P. one year..................eeees As ey 1.gO 
‘* Kvery Day Plans (three Vols, Complete) ................:::006 1.72 
‘* Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.........scecccceseeeeeeereeeeees 1.52 
‘* The Year’s Kntertainments (10 Vols, Complete).........---. 1.72 


Remember you get the Pathfinder a full year and your choice of 
the above at prices indicated. t ; 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A County Superintendent 
of Schools in Ohio says: ‘‘! 












CONCISE 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


PRICE 60 CENTS EACH 
Bound in Cloth 





A Dictionary Easy to Consult 


“the best of the kind I ever saw ; so simple 

“that my nine-year-old boy uses it every 

“day in studying his lessons. 

“T LIKE its defining by definitive statement. 

“I LIKE its system of compounding. 

“TI LIKE its defining suffixes and prefixes. 

“T LIKE its initial letters telling which is a 
common and which a proper noun, 

“TI shall urge that it be put in our schools.” 


A Free Copy Sent to Schoo! Officials 


find the Funk & Wagnalls 

















































Full line, from unabridged to 
vesi-pocket dictionaries, at all 
hook stores. Always ask for:The 
Funk & Wagualls Standard.” 








New York Herald, ‘The Stand- 
ard is the most satisfactory and 
most Complete dictionary yet 


i be satisfactory, 
printed,’ 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
50 East 23d Street, New York 


(SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON) 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 50 East 23 St., N. Y. 


Iam one of the school authorities who selects the dictionaries to be 
used by teachers and pupils in the schools of my locality. 
send me a complimentary copy of the Concise Standard Dictionary as you 
offer, so that I may examine and recommend its use in the schools if it is 
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FOR THIS 22 INCH 
$185 Natural Wavy Switch e2.00 


Just send us a lock of your hair, enclose $1.55, and we will send you 
this switch, an exact match by return mail postage prepaid; extra 
shades cost a little more. This beauti- 
ful 1 3-4 02. 22 in. natural wavy switch 
with extra short stem is made of fine 
quality natural wavy human hair. Ifon 
examination you do not find it a perfect match, if you 
can duplicate from your local dealer for less than $4, 
return same at our expense and we will Promptly Re- 
fund Your Money or sell 3 of the above switches at 
$1.85 each and Get Your Switch Free. (Our complete 
catalog of Hair goods and the Della Carsou $10,000) 
Beauty Book sent free on request. Conney Bros., 
Dept. A250, 1841 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Il, 

















Darkenyour Grayfiair! 


Write for the “Book of the Hair,” 
a 32-page illustrated booklet, com- 
taining valuable hints on the care 
and dressing of the hair and full 
information about the . ° ° 
‘IDEAL 
HAIR pveixc coMB 
The most practical device for restor- 
ing gray, faded or streaked hair to its 
natural color or to any desired shade. 
Used like an ordinary comb. Abso- 
lutely harmless. Not sold in stores, 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept. L, 35 W. 2Ist, New York 


TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 

* Course by mail while teaching, 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 
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new informatics how toremove it easily 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and heakth, This 
knowledge does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor cor 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources 


Sexology 
(Zilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. ML, M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, iu one volume: 








Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Huspand Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Haye, 
K Ige a Mother Should Have 





Kno Ige a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write tor Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Actress or Orator j 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly “"S) 


Our course in Elocution and Dramatic Art is complete, thor- 
ough and comprehensive. It qualifies you in a short time for 
a good paying position on the stage or speaker's platform. 

rn by correspondence the most fascinating and best paying 
profession in the world, Mlustrated Book on Dramatic Art free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 803 Grand Op 








SHORT STORIES—c to 5c a Word 


We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com 

mission; we criticise and revise them and tell 

you where to selithem,. Story-Writing and Jour. 

nalim taught by mail. Send for free booklet, 

“Writing for Profil:” tells how and gives proof 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

106 The Bahiwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MONTHLY and expenses to men and women 
to advertise, leave samples and collect names, 


Write at once. SILVeRYON Cos, BG2, Chicago, 
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Seeley’s 
Question Book, 


MADE SPECIALILY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi SEELEy, 
Professor of Peda- 
gogy inthe New 
"|| Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to 
teachers generally 
as the author of 
**History of 'Edu- 
cation,” ““Foun- 
dations of Educa- 
tion,’ “A 
| School Manag e- 








New 


ment, ete., ete,” 
assisted by Miss 
' Nellie G.  Petti- 
crew, a teacher of many years successful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, O., Schools, joint author 
of Every Day Plans and recently elected joint 
editor of Normal Jnstructor. 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur- 
chased and sold more than 75,000 Question Books 
—two different titles being used within that 
time. Both of these books became so thoroughly 
out of date that, believing teachers are always 
deserving of the best, we contracted with Pro- 
fessor Seeley and Miss Petticrew in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 

gressive teachers. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICs: 








English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects, This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained, postpaid 






With Normal Instructor one year for............. $1.27 

With Normal Instructor two years for............ 1.52 

With Primary Plans one year for......... Socpeiaties 1,52 

os 1,92 

With Pathfinder one year for........ cesenlamiemes 1.52 
With Both Normal Instructor and Pathfinder 

2.02 

2.42 

1.72 





With Full Set(10 vols.)Year’s Entertainments 1.72 


Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


to take orders for Seeley’s 
We Want an Agent Question Book and alae 
combinations. Liberal cash commission. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The second said, ‘‘It was a wagon.’’ Needless to say, the teacher 
then explained what the Stamp Act really was. 

A somewhat curious definition of petroleum was, ‘‘It’s some- 
thing that you use on floors.’’ The boy must have been thinking 
of linoleum. 

Have you had any experience with absent-minded children? 
HaroJd was in the Language class one afternoon when he suddenly 
remarked in a low, confidential tone of voice, ‘‘Teacher, [ eat the 
little eggs.’’ There was nothing about eggs in the lesson, so for a 
few seconds I did not know what he meant. Soon, however, I 
recalled a talk he and I had in the morning, in which he told me 
about his bantams. 

As a usual thing, it is a satisfaction to the teacher to have the 
pupils yive illustrations of the use of words. I was hardly pre- 
pared, though, for the illustration Harold gave when we were talk- 
ing about the word ‘‘vexed.’’ He didn’t know what it meant but 
another pupil said it meant ‘‘provoked.’’ Just then he gave a sort 
of gasp and said, ‘‘Oh, Teacher! You was vexed with Pearl yester- 
day, wasn’t you?’’ 

—B. M. H., Wis. 


Recreation Department 


A Geographical Serial Story 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


I am sending part of a ‘‘Geographical Serial Story’’, (I am afraid | 


the whole will prove too long for publication.) The first instal- 
ment is given in connection with the study of New England States, 
the second the Atlantic States, third Southern, etc. 


I. NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Capital of Maine) had received an invitation to spend the day 
with her cousin in the country. After taking her (city in Me.) 
she dressed in a pretty (ints. in N. H.) dress and was ready and 
waiting for her mischievous little brothers, (two cities in Mass.) 


FREE LACE SAMPLES 





150 Samples dainty laces( Valenciennes, Mechlin, Torchon and 
Maltese)Sent free for the asking. Your nameon a postal will 
bring them. Livingston Lace and Sales Co., Dept. J. Dansville, N. Y. 
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‘*Isn’t it a lovely day?’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘just like the one (city | 


in Mass.) describes in his poem! 
the (mts. in Vermont) grass and eating (capital of N. H.) grapes?’’ 

Auswers: Augusta, Bath, White, Lynn and Lawrence, Lowell, 
Green, Concord. 


II. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Augusta’s cousin, (city in N. J.) was a pretty little girl with 
(island belonging to N. Y.) (city in N. Y.) curls. She greeted 
her cousins lovingly and introduced her little friend (city in N. Y.) 
who was wearing a pretty (state) sweater. She told Augusta that 
she had been (city in Pa.) an interesting book that she would lend 
her. ‘ 

Just then Augusta’s cousins (city of Maryland) and (river in Vir- 
ginia) with Elmira’s brothers (two capes off the coast of Virginia) 
came up. They were (city in West Virginia) away on bicycles, 
and looked quite handsome in (city in Virginia) jackets ‘‘We 
have been running a race,’’ said Charles, ‘‘and James won. We 
will crown him with a (city in Del.) wreath for I assure you he 
didn’t (river in West Virginia). Let’s have dinner, girls! I know 
Elizabeth has (state) peaches and (city in N. Y.) chips in the pic- 
nic basket.’’ 

Answers: Elizabeth, Long, Auburn, Elmira, New (new) Jersey, 
Reading, Frederick, James, Charles and Henry, Wheeling, Norfolk, 
Laurel, Cheat, Delaware, Saratoga. Ee 


III. SOUTHERN STATES 


‘*Oh no! We must wait. All our party isn’t here yet. 
in N. C.) (city in N. C.) and (city in Ark.) and (town in Ala.) 
(capital of Miss.) are coming. You boys may (city in Ga.) around 
and bring us some (town in Ala.) branches to siton. We will 
spread our dinner on that flat (city in Ark.) yonder. But don’t 
(cape off N. C. coast,) it will be worth your while to wait for 
dinner.’’ 

‘* (Cape off coast of N.C.) !’' cried a voice. 
and there were the other members of the party. 


‘*We’re coming,’’ 
’ 


Won’t we have fun playing in | 





(City | 


Charlotte showed | 


Elizabeth a (river in Miss.) ring, which her uncle had given her. | 


Then they called the boys back to dinner. 


Answers: Charlotte, Winston, Helena, Florence, Jackson, Rome, 
(roam), Evergreen, Little Rock, Fear, Lookout (Look Out!), Pearl. 


IV. CENTRAL STATES 


As they sat on the green grass, Charles said. 
(city in Wis.) dinner.’’. 


‘*This is a very 


‘‘Oh!’’ interrupted Charlotte, ‘‘Iv’e lost my ring.’’ ‘‘Let’s look 
for it. Everybody!’’ cried Elmira. ‘‘There’s a (river in South 
Dakota) (town in S: Dakota) of finding it’’ said Frederick, ‘‘but 
don’t ery, Charlotte. I’d rather take a (river in Kentucky) than 


| see you do that.’’ 





Answers: Superior, Grand, Turtle, Bad, Prospect, Licking. 
C. T. Z., Alabama. 





C h P ~ (liberal commissions) for securing subscrip- 
as al tions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, 
Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and The 
Year’s Entertainments. We desire an active representative in 
each locality and prefer the services of a present subscriber. 





lists about five thousand 
Our Book Catalogue books suitable for school 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 
Books, etc., etc. It should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask 
for it. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


‘“Its (river in Mich.) !’’ said Henry. ‘‘I | 
didn’t need (mt. in North Dakota) to tempt my appetite or—’’ | 





Have You Ever? 


Yes, have you ever wished you could have all your 
school book and school supply orders filled by one 
house, a house that would guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service and low prices? If so, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just named 
are accorded our customers. 


We carry one of the largest assortments of school 
books in the country and can supply P eon ed practi- 
cally every school book published. By sending all of 
your orders to us, you save time and trouble, because 
you can include everything in one order, 


Of special interest to teachers are : our Department 
of Teachers’ Helps, where all kinds of teachers’ aids 
may be obtained; our Entertainment Department, 
which contains a complete line of Plays, Kecitation 
Books, ete.; our Library Department, containing 
standard and popular works at reasonable prices ; our 
Subscription Department, which offers the leading 
Magazines at cut rates, 


If you have not received a copy of our catalog re- 


cently, send for one at once and if a member ofa 
school Board, state your official position. 


HALL & McCREARY, 
257 Wabash Avenue. 


Chicago, IIlinois. 

















ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
illustration 
except as to 
size, of one 
| of the repro- 
duced photo- 
graphs we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 











ids. 


i 





Full Size 41-4 x 6 ins, 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of your picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “ G-2,” and it is 4%4x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
ecard 35gx744 inches. ‘Thecards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE~— We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 

50 CENTS ADOZEN. We make smaller photographs 
(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen, 


Films Developed 


Rates 1ocents and upward, according to size of 
film: Seud for circular containing price list. We 
use only the very best materials in all our photo- 
graphic work. 

Printing also done at moderate prices. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon post cards 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turried uninjured, 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














FRECKLES 


I removed my freckles myself. I wiil show you how 
to remove yours and send you the prescription free. 
if you will write for it. RS. E. é. WHITE, 
P. O. Box 44, Dept. 415, Buffalo, N. Y. ° 


E D D | N INVITATIONS 


100 for $3:50 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere, 
a 4 oe mos 
Visiting Cards 10 %cs with case ‘Se. Write tur 
The Estabrook Press, 21 N Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Ten Dollar Agricultural Laboratory 
By G. W. Ridgway 


Professor Harry Laughlin, of the department of 
Agriculture of the State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, is exhibiting a complete agricultural 
laboratory for cuuntry schools which costs but ten 
dollars. The laboratory has been on exhibition in 
the corridors of the school for some time for the 
benefit of the rural teachers who attend the sessions 
of the Normal school as students. Professor Laugh- 
lin says that little attention has been shown the 
teaching of agriculture in the rural schools of Mis- 
souri up to this time, and what has been taught 
was rather in the nature of nature study, the observa- 
tion of birds and flowers. The question now is how 
to teach the country boys and girls to produce the 
most and best corn from the least ground, the most 
and best butter from the least milk, and the most 
and best pigs from the fewest number of hogs, and 
not until this problem has been given a satisfactory 
solution will the rural schools fully perform their 
mission. ‘These schools must solve the practical 
problems of agriculture, for most of the farmers of 
America never get beyond the country schools in 
their training for life. 

Professor Laughlin has carefully worked out plans 
whereby count :y school teachers can provide all of 
the necessary eS are for a well equipped labora- 
tory in the iural schools at small cost. Such labo- 
ratorics sry being provided now for many schools, 
an’ sume cases the pupils are raising the money 
tr. selves to buy the equipment with. Here is a 
list of the apparatus and cost of each article in the 
Ten Dollar Laboratory : 





Babcock Tests and Accessories $5.50 

Chemicals for Dr. Sach’s Plant Food 
Tablets 50 
Chemicals for Spraying Mixtures 20 
Paper Pie Plates for Seed Boxes 15 
Spray Pump 50 
Trowel and Claw 15 
Ball Twine 05 
Test Tubes 10 
Hand Lens 35 
Twenty-five Seed Vials 10 
Chimney Tubes for Soil Tests 75 
Tape Measure +0 
Paraffine Wax and Brush 15 
Eight Dozen 120z. Botiles 20 
Garden Stakes and Cords 02 
Half Gallon, Quart and Pint Measures 38 
Cream Thermometer 20 
Cheese Cloth 05 
Rubber bands 05 
Total Cost $10.00 


There are many ot!er little articles used by the 

boys and girls while making their experiments in 
the country schools wk'ch may be made at home and 
the students the better off for the making, such as 
germinating tables, germinating boxes, soil racks 
for test tubes, aquariums, dissecting needles, gravity 
milk testers, etching boxes, and so forth. With this 
simple and inexpensive equipment all of the ex- 
periments in dairying, soil, germination, propaga- 
tion, may be made, enabling the children to get a 
scientific knowledge of the commonplace things 
around them. It is the plan of the Normal ro- 
fesscrs to have the country schools divided into three 
groups for convenience in conducting the laboratory 
experiments in agriculture. These groups, of course, 
are made according to age and maturity of the 
yupils. Probably only twenty minutes per day will 
e given each group, but much experience and know- 
ledge will be acquired by the pupils in the six or 
seven months of the rural school term. 

Professor Laughlin says that the new laws of the 
State of Missouri requiring agriculture to be taught 
lit the country schools is the most salutary bit of 
legislation that the state has enacted in many years. 

“It means that we will have a race of farmers,” 
said he, **for when the farmers begin to get a scien- 
tific knowledge of their work, they will stay on the 
farms, and many of the big problems confronting 
them will solve themselves. It is a known fact that 
most of the farmers today don’t know enough of 
chemistry and botany and kindred subjects to farm 
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) intelligently, and I mean by intelligently, the ability 


to get the most from the least. Agriculture taught 
in our rural schools will do much to stop the farm 
wastes, 

‘The teaching of agriculture as yet is somewhat 
experimental in itself, of course, for the reason that 
we have few really good text and reference buoks, 
and the knowledge of the use of laboratory equip- 
ment by country school teachers is limited. The 
wide-spread legislation in behalf of agriculture will 
cause some new books to be written, I predict. 

‘Our public schools hitherto, in their emphasis of 
the humanities and the classics, have tended to edu- 
cate the country people away from the country. 
They must be educated back to the farms, for in the 
farm we have the solution of many of the problems 
of the nation. 

‘‘Napoleon made France the greatest nation of 
artists in the world by requiring the children to be 
taught art, and until the time of the Emperor, 
France knew little art and produced little art. The 
passage and enforcement of laws requiring the study 
of agriculture in our rural schools, will make us a 
race of farmers.”” 


Unwritten History—How We Obtained 
Alaska 


By Sara F. Boynton 


Have you heard how the United States came to 
purchase Alaska? Let me tell you, for it is inter- 
esting, and I have never seen it narrated in any his- 
tory. I think it is authentic, for it appeared in 
print sometime after its purchase, and while 
Secreary Seward was living to dispute it if untrue. 

At the time of the Civil war in 1861 our navy 
was very small. During that war there were com- 
plications with England and there was a possibility 
that she would not only recognize tne Southern Con- 
federacy, but even give active aid in the way of 
warships which voula find our Northern coasts and 
cities quite de.caceless. Then it was that secret 
negotiations were entered into with Russia and a 
fleet of vessels sent, which, stationed off the coast 
of Maine, held themselves in readiness to come to 
our aid, whenever we should call them. They were 
not called into action, but there they were if 
needed. 

Then came the time wnen Russia wanted her pay. 
The fleet was a costly one; the daily drill had been 
expensive, the cust of feeding so many marines had 
been enormous—Russia must be paid—but, how? 
The United States Treasury was empty; worse, we 
had a tremendous war-debt. The expenses of the 
war had been colossal; from beginning to end, they 
had averaged $2,000,000 esi day. 
war-debt rose with frightful rapidity, until in 1865 
it had reached $2,800,000,000. 








The national | 


State and local | 


war-debts swelled it to $4,000,000,000. The posi- | 
tion was a trying one; the ordinary national income | 


was hardly a drop in the bucket compared with 
the enormous and constantly increasing expenses— 
but, Russia wanted her money, $7,000,000. Sec- 
retary Seward and his colleagues were at their 
wit’s end. Seven million dollars and no services. 

A bright idea originated in some one’s brain. 
Russia owned Alaska, then called Russian America; 
it was remote, and of little value to her. Why could 
we not buy it from her? Russia, for the sake of 
getting the seven millions she claimed might be in- 
duced to sell her American possessions to us for a 
sum slightly in excess of the amount demanded for 
the fleet. The plan worked; in 1867 Russian 
America became ours for the sum of $7,200,000 
and nothing was ever again said about our in- 
debtedness for the fleet. 

The news of the purchase was received here with 
great consternation. Had our officials at Washing- 
ton gone mad? With our tremendous war-debt, why 
had they, just at this time increased it to purchase 
a cold, desolate tract for which we had no use? 
Secretary Seward had not the face to explain matters, 
but Alaska was ours, the debt to Russia was off his 
hands, and that was enough. 

A few years later, gold was discovered there; also 
coal and beautiful white marble; these rich mines 
together with its wealth in furs, have proved to us 
that we purchased wiser than we knew. Today, it is 
only a matter of tradition how we obtained Alaska. 
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Sn, 

hee 

fhe Ue wal #2 
“Baby’s Best Friend 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

_For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25cents—Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap [blue wrapper] No 
Specially prepared forthe nursery. Sample 
Mennen's Sex Lang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor pies 
Sold only at Stores. 

















Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package 


Tt only takes you a few minutes once a month toapply Mrs, 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair stain with your comb, Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs, Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 

| Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction, Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 972 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














‘*“DUREL”’ 
HARD DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR 
Pastel Effects 
Put up in eight and twelve color 
i; assortments in hand made slide 
tray box. 


“CRAYOLA” 


DRAWING CRAYON 
FOR 
General Color Work, Stenciling, Arts 
and Crafts 


Assortments of from six to 
twenty-four colors. 

Samples furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 


_______ 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG F rR E E 
YAFOR YOUR SCHOOL” 

Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

Tell your pupils about it today.. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: ; 
Pictures .. hal Re " ite —_ ps fn Sean send you posteel 35 - ~~ 
. Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coa 
epee hy Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides. 
a Standard U S. Flag for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retail store. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don't wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

ae Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
= AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? “WE 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
game plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





















“Let 
All Sing” 


School Music Books 


| EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com- 


Old Favorite Songs | piled from the music pages contained in che set 


of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 
With Words and Music 
A Song Book 


adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
For all Schools 




















different seasons, “Anexcellent collection,’” It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10ca copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents comprises 38 titles among 
which are “America”, “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean”, Marching Through Georgia", Dixie 
Land’, Home Sweet Home”, *Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground”, “The Star Spangled Bau- 
ner”,Tramp,Tramp,Tramp’’,** Yankee Doouie” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By _T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every song in the col- 
lection underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's 
own schoolbefore it was permitted to form a 
partof this book, The result is that every song 
is usable. $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses—Popular pew song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days, The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
NERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. This 
hook grows in popularity every year in spite of 
the many new books gotten out. Merit Counts. 
64 pages, manilla covers, $1.50 a dozen, 
Sample copy 15c. : 

THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A_ Graded 
series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth, Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, old and new, The ut- 
most care has been taken to include only old 
songs of world-wide popularity. and new songs 
of real merit. The result isa collection of music 
of surpassing excellence. Three volum~s, as 
follows: 

The Nonabel Songster, Part |— Fo Inter- 
mediate or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen, 
Sample 10c, 

The Nonobel Songster, Part Il—For Gram- 
mar or Mixed Grades, $1.00 per dozen. Sam- 
ple 10c. 

The Nonobel Songster, Part II—For High 
Schools and advanced singers. $1.00 per doz- 
| en, Sample 10c. 
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It isjust what you 
want, It contains the 
‘hoicest and best col- 
Tie Cents | 
bem oe lection of old favorite 


edacton 
fe Qnty} songs ever published. 








In allthere are 51 songs. The following are 
the titles of some of them: 

Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light, Go Down, Moses, Flag 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Yankee 
Doodle, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies, Swanee River, Ben Bolt, My Old Ken- | 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Alton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others 


just as good, 
The 
colored covers, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be 


complete collection bound in beautiful 


Former price be— 


Without a song book, 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied 


with the book we will refund your money, 
HAPPY DAYS. By JAMES D, VAUGHN, Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of ‘‘Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 








Mountain Home,” etc. 


























a Dozen. Sample 15 cents. 
’ 
-| STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 
STEELE’S i Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY ones, among them ‘Coasting Song; 
SONGS ' Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; . : 
i How to Makea Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
' Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song; 
' Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; ‘The Way to School; 
: There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
5 When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
i your school work. 15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 
By LAREN. Senne 
i SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 

















of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - Dansville, N. Y. 
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Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.-M. M.Ph. 


Kditor’s Note—Prof. Mills has agar 4 con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
coutaining hundreds of solutions and 1llustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A general drew up his army in the 
form of a square and found that he lacked 
209 men to complete the square: he then 
diminished the side of the square by 3 
men, and found he had ooo men remain- 
ing; how many men were in the army? 




















B No C¢ 
EK R 

A M D 
Solution— 


Suppose, in the square formation, that 





| each 
‘ground. Then let AB=number of feet in- 


second, 
_area between these two squares is 1209 


| square feet. 
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cards FR 


Capital Card Co., Dept, 90, Topeka, Kan. 


Reauttfal Gold Fil 


FINE POST CARDS 


send only Je stamp and re- 
and embossed 
introduce — post 
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Engraving FREE. 
With Premium 


FREE 


card offer, RING Co. 


EEK, to 


led 
SIGNET RING" s22's" 12¢ 


Sent by return meil 
list for 22 cents. 





BEST | amount of gain is % of the cost. 
Dept, 16, No, £3 ChambersSt.,N, Y. City. 


man occupied 1 square foot of 


side of square first attempted. Then, the 
number expressing its area in square feet 
will represent the number of men re- 
quired for the square. Let AEK=the 
number of feet in the side of the second 
square attempted, and as before, the 


| number expressing its area in square feet, 


will represent the number of men required 
for this square. If he lacked 209 men to 


‘complete the first square, and had 1000 


more men than were required for the 
it follows that the difference in 


square feet. Since the number of men 
in the side of the second square was tliree 
fewer than the number in the side of the 
first, it is evident that EB-3 feet. , Then, 
area of square ONCR=9 square feet. Now 
1209 square feet—g square feet —1200 
square feet, area of the two equal rec- 
tangles EBNO and RDMO. Hence, area 
of one of these rectangles as RDMO— 600 
Then since this rectangle is 
3 feet wide, its length RD=200 feet. 


| Therefore, the number of men in the side 
' of the solid square AEOM=200, and _ thie 


number of men required for this forma- 
tion will be 200X200 or 40000. Since, 


‘after forming this second square, the 
general had 1000 men left, it follows that | 


the whole number of men under his com- 
mand was 40000-++ 1000-41000. 
2. Paid $34% for corn at $3/, wheat at 


$1, and oats at $% a bushel ; sold 2% of the 


corn, and % of the wheat at 50% advance, 
gaining on the corn 4% as mucli as on the 


wheat, and by the sale as much as the 
cost of the oats; how many bushels of 
each did he buy? 
Solution— 
Let 60% --gain on wheat sold. Then, 
% of 60%=40%, gain on corn sold. 
When the ra/e of gain is 507, the 
Hence, 
60 % +60% 120%, cost ot wheat sold. 


.. 2X 120% —240% , cost of a// the wheat, 

4o% +40%7 =807, cost of corn sold, 

Then, 3 of 80% 120%, cost of ad/ the 
corn. 

60% +40%=100%, gain by the sale, 
and consequently the cost of the oats. 

240% +120% +100% =460%, total cost 
of all the grain. 

-*+ 460% =$34% 

1% =f; 

240% —$18, cost of the wheat, 

120%=$9, cost of the corn, and 

100 % = $7.50, cost of the oats. 

$18—$1-==18, number of bushels of wheat, 

fo+$3¢ =12, number of bushels of 
corn, and 

$7.50+$%—15, number of bushels of 
oats. 

3. Aand Bruna mile race, and A wins 
by 80 yards; when A and C run over the 
same course, A wins by 20 seconds, and 


when B and C run, B wins by 5 seconds. 
In what time can A run the mile? 


Solution— 


If A can beat C by 20 seconds, and B 
can beat C over the same course by 5 
seconds, it follows that A can beat B over 
this course by exactly 20 seconds — 5 
seconds=15 seconds. But A can beat B 
over the same course by just 80 yards. 
Therefore, B can run 80 yards in 15 
seconds. Then, 

;'; of 80 yards=5% yards, B’s rate per 
second. 

1760 yards~-5 4 yards=330, the number 
of seconds in which B can run 1 mile. 
Then since A can beat B by 15 seconds 
over this course, we have, 

330 seconds—I5 seconds==315 seconds, 
A’s time to run 1 mile. 

315 seconds=5% minutes, his time in 
minutes, 


4. Two boats start to run a race at 3 
o’clock ; the race is over at 62 minutes 
past 3, the losing boat being 4o yards 
behind at the finish.- At 4 minutes past 
3, the losing boat was 700 yards from the 
winning post. Find the speed of each 
‘boat in miles per hour, and also the 
length of the race course. 


Solution — 

700 yards=distance from the losing boat 
to the winning post at 4 minutes past 3. 

4o yards~ distance from the losing hoat 
to the winning post at 6: minutes past 3. 
Then, 

700 yards—4o yards=660 yards, distance 
losing boat goes in 2? minutes. Hence, 





I 
si of 660 yards=275 yards, rate of the 


| losing boat per minute. Then 

62 X 275 yards+ 4o yards — 1800 yards, 
length of the race course, 

I 

&? of 1800 yards--2811¢ yards, rate of 


the winning boat per minute. Then, 


60X 28114 i Bs tte 

760 988%» rate of winning boat 
in miles per hour, and 

60 XK 275 





9 =93§, rate of the losing boat in 


miles per hour. 


_ 5. A man gives a note for $1200, due 
in 4 years, the note bearing 67% interest. 
He wishes to make three annual equal 
payinents and discharge the debt. How 
much was each payment? 
Solution— 

$1200=principal. 

6% —rate of interest, and 

$1200--amount applied to the discharge 
of the principal in the 3 payments. 





For every $1 applied to the discharge 
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of the principal at the time of the first 
payment there was $1.06 thus applied at 
the time of the second payment, and 
$1.1236 at the time of the third payment 


$1 + $1.06 + $1.1236 — $3.1836, amount | 
| a8 required, 


applied to the discharge of the principal 
in the 3 payments for every $1 thus ap- 
plied at the time of the first payment. 
$1200-+-$3.1836=-$376.931, amount ap- 
plied to the discharge of the principal at 
the time of the first payment. 
6% of $1200 for I year=$72, interest 
due at time of first payment. 
. $72+$376. 931 = $448.931, 
annual payment as required. 


the equal 


6. How many seconds will a train, 184 
feet long, traveling at the rate of 21 miles 
an hour, take to pass another train 223 
feet long, traveling at the rate of 16 niles 
an hour in the saize direction? 


Solution— 

If one train is to pass another, going 
in the same direction on parallel tracks, 
the rear end of the hindmost train must 
approach and just pass the front end of 
the foremost or slower train. To do this, 
the hindmost or faster train must gain a 
distance equal to the sum of the lengths 
of the two trains, aud the rate at which it 
will gain this distance, will be the difcr- 
ence of the rates of the trains. Then, 

184 feet+223 feet—407 feet, distance to 
be gained by the faster train. 


21X 5280 ft. . 

gee “30! feet, rate of faster trains 
in feet per second. 

16 X 5280 ft. 


23,7’; feet, rate of slower 





60X60 
train in feet per second. 

304 feet—23,’, feet—7\% feet, difference 
in rates of the trains expressed in feet 
per second. Then, 

407 feet+7% feet=55% ; .°.554 seconds 
—time for trains to pas as required. 


7. A steamer goes 5 miles down stream 
in the same time that it goes 3 miles up 
stream; but if its rate each way is dimin- 
ished 4 miles an hour, its rate down stream 
will be twice its rate up stream. How 
fast does it go in each direction? 


Solution— 

It is plain that the rate down stream is 
to the rate up stream as 5:3. 

Let 5 units=rate down stream, and 

3 units=rate up stream. 

5 units—4 miles=supposed rate down 


stream. 
3 units—4 miles=supposed rate up 
stream. Then, 


6 units—8 miles=5 units—4 miles. 

*, I unit=4 miles; 

5 units—20 miles, rate down stream, and 
3 units=12 miles, rate up stream. 


8. A merchant was offered a credit of 3 
months on a bill of goods amounting to 
$3468, or a discount of 2% for cash. How 
much better was the latter offer, money 
being worth 7%? 


Solution— 

2% of $3468=$69.36, discount offered 
for cash. 

$3468—$69.36—$3398.64, cash value of 
the bill. 

The amount of $3398.64 for 3 months at 
7 = $3458.12, amount he would have 
realized in 3 months if he had used the 
$3398.64 and had not cashed his bill. Then, 

$3468 — $3458.12 = $9.88, his gain by 
accepting discount for cash. 

Note:—This method of solution is em- 
ployed by all business men for all prob- 
lems of this class. 

9. For what sum must a cargo of goods 
valued at $12360 be insured, at 13 4%, to 


cover both property and premium in case 
of loss? 


Solution— 


Let 100% =face of the policy required.’ 
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Then, 
value of property. 


13¢ %=rate of premium. 
100% —134 %—984 7%, 
-*. 9814 %=$12360. 

% —$125.8015+, and 
100 % = $12580.15+-,the face of the policy 


to. A, B, and C start at the same time, 
from the same point, and travel in the 
same direction around an island 73 miles 
in circumference. A goes at the rate of 
6 miles, B at the rate of 10 miles, and C 
at the rate of 16 miles per day. In what 
time will they all be together again, and 
how many rounds will each have made 
in that time? 

Solution— 

'3==A’s time, in hours, to make one 
round, 

7j—B’s time, in hours, to make one 
round, and 
ji--C’s time, in hours, to make one 
round, 

The L. C. M. of 4%, and 74, and 73— 
36%, the number of hours tiat 
elapse before they are ali together again. 
Then, 

364+ =3, the number of rounds A 
will have made, 

36%~+ji—5, the number of rounds B 
will have made, and 

36%+ji- 8, the number of rounds C 
will have made. 

11. John is 20 years old, which is 5% of | 
his uncle’s age. How long since his uncle 
was twice as old as Jolin? 

Solution— 


Let 100%—number of years ago as 
required. 

20 years=John’s age now, and 

32 years--uncle’s age now. 

20 years—io00%—Jolin’s age a certain 
number of years ago, and 

32 years—100%=uncle’s 
sane time. 

Then since at that time the uncle’s age 
was twice John’s age, it follows that, 

40 years—200 7% =-32 years—I00%. Hence 
100% =8 years, the time as required. 


age at the 


12. A is 25 years old and B is 4 years 
old. In how many years will A be four 
times as old as B? 


Solution— 

Let 100%—number of years hence as 
required. 

25 years+100%—A’s age then, and 

4 years+100% —B’s age then. 

Since A was then 4 times as old as B, 
we have 16 years+400 %—25 years-+100%, 
and 


300% =9 years. Then, 
100 %=3 years, the time as required. 
13. (a) A man wishes to build a house 


28 feet by 32 feet. He needs four sills 
eachi‘6 inches by 8 inches, to put under the 
walls. How much will they cost at $18 
per M. (b) How many feet of siding are 
necessary for this house, supposing it to 
be 18feet high, the siding being 5 inches 
wide and laid 4 inches to the weather, 
no allowance being made for gables, doors 
or windows? 

Solution— 

(a) 6X8=48 square inches, surface of 
one end of sill. 

2(28 feet4+32 feet)—120 feet, length of 
the four sills counting the corners /wice. 

12 120X 48 

144 
measure, in the four sills. 

.*.480X $18 —$8.64, cost of the sills. 

(b) Since the house is 18 feet high, 
and the siding is laid 4 inches to the 
weather, we have, 

12X18 

4 
each running 120 feet, that are required 
by the conditions of the problem. Hence, 

54X 120% 5 

12 
ing as required. 


-480, number of feet, board 


=54, number of strips of siding, 


2700, number of feet of sid- 


ae 
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TEACHERS 


Start a Larkin School-Club and obtain 


School Furnishings Free 














A practical plan of saving money for any 
school. If your school needs a Wall Map, 
Library Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-top Desk, 
Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, 
Taber-Prang Prints, Wall Clock, Library 
Table, Graphophone or Piano, it can be ob- 
tained by a Larkin School-Club, which sells 
to parents 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 
Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, 
Extracts, Baking Powders, etc. 


at regular retail prices, and receives the 
saved profits and expenses of the middlemen 
in valuable premiums, free. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


Teachers organizing Larkin School-Clubs 
are liberally rewarded. Only a little time 
and effort are required, as School-Clubs are 
largely self-operatin 

hool Boards and Buperiatendents strongly 
endorse Larkin School-Clubs wherever intro- 
duced. We have hundreds of testimonials 
like the following : 








LIBRARY BOOKCASE No. 7. 





















with $14.00 worth of 
FREE Larkin Products, 


Wehavein our School, seventeen of your Bookcases (No.7). This work at the school has ° 
been going on for three or four years and we are well pleased with your generous RN v 
dealings. X. D. TINGLEY, Prin, nS oe 

LARKIN QUALITY SATISFIES Oo Qe 


Larkin Food Products meet the requirements of the most 
exacting Pure-Food Laws. Over joie million satisfied 

customers attest the superiority of all Larkin Products. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded after Thirty 
Days’ Trial. Mail coupon for complete information— 
it will interest you. 


Liatkin Co 


School Club Dept. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED; 1875. 














TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY FOR LIMITED TIME 


The Teachers’ Gazette, a 20 page monthly, a whole year, with 25 
elegant Postcards, beautiful floral designs, lithographed in 10 colors and 
embossed, with the delicate gold outlining which is the latest fad in Postcards. 
No cheap trash, but a beautiful assortment of high grade cards, the kind 
usually sold at 2c or 3c each, sent postpaid, all foronly 2c, We are making 
this great offer in order to introduce our magazine to a few thousand new sub- 
scribers at once. The offer may be withdrawn at any time after this month, 
so do not delay if you wish to take advantage of it. 

Send 2uc Today for Magazine and Postcards. 

Phoenix, Orevon, Jan, 2, 1908, 





I think the Teachers’ Gazette the best for the prac- 
tical teacher in the schoolroom of anything I have ever 
seen, There are many others larger, with long, able 
articles on educational matters, but lacking the many 
very useful suggestions for the practical teacher In the 
schoolroom, G, W. HASELTON, 





Normal Instructor, Teachers’ Gazette and 25 Postcards for S5c. 
Primary Plans, Teachers’ Gazette and 25 Postcards for 81.10 











Address all orders to THE TEACHERS’ GAZETTE, Milford, N. Y. 











From FactorytoHome 
Ona Year’sFree Trial 


Easy Terms 





Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
— Low As Any Dealer? 


ey Oo The Cornish Plan 
Be: in brief, places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
theinstrument before youneeddecidetokeeplt cogag 
' and we give youan lronclad Bond of In- '7 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 4 
insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 
Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK : 
The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
gyies and cy mg things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The f°; 
book is yours for the asking. Write forit now. ©: "3am 


Twe, yeere., Credit 












We save you $100 and more om 
the purchase of a piano. 















Sent 


WEWILL 


Send 


CORNISH Washington, N.J. gine one-thira—buy 
on Approval. Send No Money. 


le Estabiished Over 56 Vears on the Cornish plan. 
1.50 
LL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Ne tne human hair swicch ‘to ich Tiyou edt See ES 


fine human hair switch to icon If you find it 

a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Braae. Copper, ete 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Eetab- 


lished 1% years. Z-onnce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents 
Ask or write for free samples 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind 


sgiis ISTRIBUTING 100 SAMPLES of WASH 
am ar 
securotert.o A. W. SCOTT, COMDES, W.¥, 


and get your switeh free, Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c. . Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 
grade switches, pemeeene, wigs, etc 

Anna Ayers, Dept. 103 
P) 17 Quincy 8t.,Chicago 

















This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. Milk- @ _ 
weed Cream is not a new thing. Your grandmother used it ,~ 
and her matchless complexion testified to its 

worth. It is nature’s own aid to beauty— 

askintonic. A very little applied gently to 

the face, neck and hands, night and morning, 

cleans out the tiny pores, stimulates them to 

renewed activity and feeds and nourishes ; 

the inner skin and surrounding tissues, The 

certain result of this is a 

complexion clear and bril- 

liant in coloring—a skin 

soft and smooth without 

heing shiny—plump, rounds 

ed cheeks from which A 

all lines and wrinkles re 

have been taken away, 


Milkweed 

Cream is 

good for all com- 

plexion faults. It 

has a distinct thera- 

peutic action on the skin 

and its glands. Excessive 

rubbing or kneading is not 

only unnecessary, but is liable to 

stretch the skin and cause wrinkles, 

Milkweed Cream is absorbed by the 

skin like dry ground absorbs rain. Thus 

the pores are not clogged up, irritated or en- 

larged as they are by having stuff forced into them 

by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is dainty, fastidious 

and refined—a necessary toilet luxury for every woman 

who values her personal appearance. @ Sold by all drug- 

¢ gists at 50c and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Don’t forget to write today for a free sample and our booklet telling 
of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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GREAT LAKE TRIPS 
All ports on the Great Lakes are reached 
regularly by the excellent service of the D & C Lake 
Lines. The ten large steamers are safe, speedy and com- 
fortable. Every boat is of modern steel construction and equippe 
with the Clark Wireless Telegraph Service. The D & C Lake Lines 
operate daily trips between Buffalo and Detroit, Cleveland and Detroit, four 
trips per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and wayports, and two 
trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw and wayports. Special steamer 
leaves Cleveland twice a week —— Mackinac, eaves at Detroit every trip a 
i , ip. Send two cent stamp for ilust- 
Goderich, Ont., every other trip. S Pp mith 0 ‘ 


ted Pamphlet and Great Lakes Map. é 
cs 2a o G. peg G. P. A., Detroit, Mich, rs AVAILABLE ON 


P. H. McMILLAN, President 
A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 











ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY 


Sunds ti SECTIONAL 


BODKCASE 


MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 


ENT ON APPROVAL $ 12° PER. SECTION 
RJEIGHT PAID aa AN UPWARDS 
SEND FOR. NEW CATALOG NO 24 
THE C JLVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS NY¥ 
rns cf Secriowas, Booncases amo fime Capiners 
Branch Offices: New York and Chicago. 
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ALL 


TYPEWRITERS .:.:. 


Good Rebuilt Typewriters $12. Up. 

Machines look like new and are fully 

guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 

ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
1 











free ABSOLUTELY NEW NO. 12 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER ONLY $55. } 
Write us today stating what make you prefer. Ship- | 
ped on 3 davstrial. } 
GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO_, 780 Windsor Ave., Elmira, N, Y. | 





t) 
“ISN’T IT WORTH 1@ GENTS TO GET’ 
**12 Beautiful Post Cards — better than anything” 
“wouever had before? Thatsthe kind we sell! Super-” 
“lor quality only! No trash! No two alike! 





"| Sample Butt-in. Newi!, Mil- 
| Nomaire,Hot Air, & Finest CARDS 
Written CallincCards rou eversaw.Some 


~) thing New with Agt’s Biz outfit. All 2ete 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Tubercular School Children 


Figures showing the number of schooi 
children in the United States more or 
less atfected with tuberculosis disclose a 
condition that is appalling. The National 
Association forthe Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis has issued a report which 
shows that 1,000,000 school chilrden will 
probably die of tuberculosis before they 
reach their eighteenth year. It is esti- 
mated that during the last school year, 
2,500,000 of the 17,000,000 enrolled schooi 
children have received instruction con- 
cerning the dangers of consumption and 
the methods for its cure and prevention, 


| and that fully 1,000,000 more have re- | 


ceived instruction at the various tuber- 
culosis exhibits held in all parts of the 
country or in separate classes and organ- 
izations. 

The $7,500,000 wasted every year in 


| the education of children doomed to death 
' ig a minor matter, but still one to attract 








W. A. Bode, Box 1c, Fair Haven, Pa | ‘‘T1. Place Souvenir Co., Nutley, N. J. 








attention. By itself it is a clear enough 


| proof of the ultimate economy there is 


in spending public money copiously to 
check the disease. If one-fifth of the 
school children in the country are now 
receiving some instruction in school as 
to how to protect themselves against the 
disease, that is only an incentive to giv- 
ing more and better instruction and aid 
to these children and to all the others as 
well. 

Much is being done in the fight against 
the ‘‘White Plague,’’ but much more 
should be done. No longer is there ex- 
cuse for teachers or parents not knowing. 
It is not difficult now for any school 
teacher or school management to get ex- 
pert advice on the duties which fall upon 
them in the fight against consumption. 
Many books and pamphilets are available 
of which they can learn with the slight- 
est effort. 
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well be prevented by strict attention to 
even the simplest hygienic measures, 
He claims that tuberculosis could he 
wiped out within one generation. Typhoid 
alone costs the country $350,000,000, and 
this is a disease that can wholly be wiped 
out by attention to neglected details. In 
support of this statement and showing 
what can done in an individual in- 
stance Professor Fisher cites the case of the 
city of Lawrence, Mass., which, by the 
introduction of a new water supply, re- 
duced its typhoid mortality by over 
eighty per cent. 

It is shown by carefully gathered data 
that malaria costs the country $100,000,000 
and that this wholly preventable, 
Professor Fisher also shows that our pre- 
sent wasteful policy is easily remediable, 
and cites Professor T. S. Lambart, who, 
in his ‘‘Sources of Lougevity,’’ stated 
‘that it costs no more to ‘raise’ a man 
capable of living for eighty years than it 
does to ‘grow’ one who has not the cap- 
acity of living to be forty years old.’’— 
Educational Review. 


be 


is 





A Woman Superintendent 


The election of Ella Flagg Young as 
superintendent of Chicago schools is one 
of the most important educational events 
of recent years. It is the first time in 
the world’s history that a woman has had 
such an educational honor, though it did 
not come because she -is a woman, but 
because she was better fitted fur the posi- 
tion personally and professionally than 
any other possible candidate, Intellect- 
ually Mrs. Young has a combination of 
power, force, and alertness secoml to no 
man or other woman in the United States, 
In experience no man or other woman 
approaches her advantage for this especial 


| work. 


Schools have first to consider school | 


construction. Light, airy buildings, al- 
ways with playgrounds—on the roof, if 
yards are not available—are demanded, 
and experts advise that all scliool win- 
dows should be made so as to open en- 
tirely, and not merely half-way, in our 
ordinary style. Interior equipment which 


A quarter of a century ago Mrs, Young 
was a Chicago principal of national rep- 


| utation, of whose wisdom, enterprise, and 


is easily cleaned and has no corners for | 


dust to gather in, is desirable. Gymna- 
siums and swimming tanks pay for them- 
selves in giving healthto the pupils, and 
swimming is especially useful for the re- 
quirements it makes on the swimmer’s 
lungs. Breathing exercises should be 
tauglit and regularly practiced in every 
school. Nourishing lunches ares worth 
providing on this one ground 
whatever supreme courts may hold as to 
the constitutionality of such expenditures 
in particular states. 
avoidance of contagion should be given 
all pupils. Outdoor schools: should be 
provided for children predisposed to the 
disease or silghtly infected, and sanatoria 
for those who have the disease clearly 
developed. 

The bare statisics published by the Nat- 
ional Association offer sufficient argu- 
ments for all these steps without further 
words. 

Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, in his 
‘*A Report on National Vitality,’’ just 
issued by the government, emphasizes all 
that the Nationai Association has said on 
the subject of tuberculosis, and adds much 
more of vitalimportance. He shows that 
the people of this country are annually 
throwing away a sum of money that rep- 
resents fifty per cent more than it costs 
to operate the government—§$1, 500,000,000 
—On 3,000,000 persons needlessly and con- 


tinuously iil with diseases that might 


alone, | 


Instruction as to the | 





professional devotion Superintendent 
George Howland was accustomed to speak 
freely. She was for many years one of 
tie most eminent and _ professionally 
heroic of the assistant superintendents. 
She has been a professor in Chicago Uni- 
versity and principal of the Chicago Nor- 
mal school. 

In all this Mrs. Young has never had 
any political or factional professional 
alliances. She has never hesitated to 
speak her mind freeiy upon any occasion 
wken called upon to do so, and she has 
always spoken her fullest conviction upon 
the point at issue, regardless of who 
might be affected thereby. She has never 
sought any promotion, and twice has re- 
signed notably honorable and lucrative 
positions because not in sympathy with 
the policy of her superior. She has never 
arrayed herself as personally opposed to 
any one. 

In every respect aud from every stand- 
point the election of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young as superintendent of Chicago 1s 
wise for Chicago, and marks an epocli 
in public school education incities.— Fv. 


Do you take up your work glad tliat 
you lave some good work to do, and re- 
joicing in strength and skill to do your 
duty? Ordo youcountall toil drudgery, 
and merely plod through your day's dut- 
ies with hatred of your work and a feel- 
ing that an unkind providence ha- re- 
quired of you attention to a multiplicity 
of annoying details? As you can truth 
fully answer that question we gauge your 
happiness and that of all your aequaint- 
ances.—Modes ator- Topics. 





SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


To Readers of the Normal Instructor 


Let us send the 40 magnificent volumes of the Imperial En- 
cyclopedia and Dictionary to your own home FREE. We want 
you to see this magnificent work, w And here is the reason: 


30 Cents on the Dollar 


We are offering this work at 30c on the dollar—positively at 30c on the dollar—because some—a 
few—of the books are SLIGHTLY (very slightly) rubbed. They are not second-hand, but brand new, 
rubbed only slightly in the shipping rooms—only 2 or 3 volumes in the 40 volume set. One can scarcely 
notice the rubbing, and we want to prove to you that you can scarcely notice it. That is why we want to 
send you this work free prepaid to your home. You'll have to hunt to find a single scratch in a single 
volume. 

We know that we are offering an absolutely wzparal/eled bargain—a bargain such as has never before 
been heard of in the whole history of the publishing business. You cannot possibly realize what a wonder- 
ful bargain this is until you have actvally seen the books themselves in all their beauty. Unless you are 
very well posted on books you would not know that the books were rubbed at all wx/ess we told you. We 
might sell you these books at the regular price, w7/hou/ saying anything about their being rubbed, and 
you would probably never know the difference, unless you are actually engaged in the book business your- 
self. But we would rather be absolutely frank with you. We tell you p/azn/y that A FEW of the volumes 
are slightly rubbed and we send them to you FREE PREPAID, so that you can see for yourself WITHOUT 


risking a cent of your money. 


40=VOLUMES=40 


Sent prepaid on approval—nothing to pay—nothing to risk. Examine the books in your 
own home—then return at OUR expense if not satisfactory—or, if entirely satisfied with 
the bargain, pay only 30 cents on the dollar at $2.50 A MONTH. * * ws 


sa- This 40 volume work contains the Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary, 
and is the only work of its kind in convenient sized volumes. It is the only work of its kind that 
includes all dictionary words with their definitions, pronunciations, derivations and synonyms, all under a 
single alphabetical arrangement. IT PRONOUNCES EVERY WORD —historical, biographical, geo- 
graphical and scientific. It covers a wider range of topics, by hundreds, than does the largest of all other 
encyclopedias. Incomparable for informa‘ion about any person—word—thing—place or event. 23,000 
pages of learning—7,000 illustrations—Ccvers EVERY subject—No home should be without this 


Encyclopedia and Dictionary. 


HISTORY, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE—anything you wish to find is here., You've but to 
turn the pages and the information is before you—-information on every subject. A WHOLE UNI- 
VERSITY EDUCATION. It is the very climax of all encyclopedias—and even more. It is an 
authoritative reference library which brings into your home all the benefits of a college—all the 
best thoughts of the keenest minds of America and the world. And yet, on this great Special 
Limited Offer this work goes at 30c ON THE DOLLAR. 


08" The Imperial Encyclopedia ts acknowledged the HIGHEST and FINAL AUTHORITY. 
Gilbert 


“Meets more fully my idea of a perfect Encyclopedia ‘““In all respects answers my expectations--compre- oi 
than any other." —VERRIS S. FITCH, Ex-Supt. Public hensive—accurate and compact.”—Prof. DOVLE, of ff Publishing 
/ustruction, Michigan. Vale University. “ff Company 

~— ey , 225 Fifth Ave., 
BOOK CA SE FREE 4 We have a limited number of Mission Book Cases made especially to hold New York, N. Y. 


these sets. We propose to offer them as premiums to prompt purchasers 
of each of the FIRST 50 ORDERS. The case is highest grade and absolutely FREE. , ; 
You may send me prepaid, 
<= for FREE EXAMINATION, 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 02, IMs, Coupon sx PS one set IMPERIAL ENCY. 


Don’t send any money. Just the coupon—but send today, now. The 40 volumes go to you prepaid. CLOPEDIA AND DICTION- 
It doesn’t cost you one cent to examine these books in your home. There is NOT ONE CENT for Of ARY in heavy English cloth binding. 
youto pay. WE TAKE ALL THE RISK. We send these books prepaid to you willingly—glad- ty If satisfied, I will send you $1.00 within 
ly. We ask you to give us the opportunity of sending them to you absolutely free—transpor- “7 ten days after receipt, and $2.50 a month 

for 14 months thereafter, this being but Suc 


tation charges prepaid. 
SS on the dollar. If not satisfied, I willnotify you 


BUT YOU MUST ACT AT ONCE—We want to show you that the books are brand new 
not injured—only a few volumes here and there slightly rubbed. Yes, you'll have to hunt 45 within ten days—books being returnable at your 


to find a single scratch. Yet the whole set goes on this Special Limited Offer at 30c¢ on 
the dollar. Positively sacrificed, almost given away for only $1.00 after the free ex- 
amination, and then only $2.50 a month for fourteen months. 

SEND THE COUPON NOW, TODAY 


Gilbert Publishing Co., 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. YF, 


—the publisher’s—expense. 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


Baker's Cocoa 
& CHOCOLATE 


52 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
. AMERICA. 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Registered 
J... Pat. Off 

















Washington Crossing the Delaware 


A reproduction of the famous painting by E. 
Leutze, now on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City, It faithfully portrays 
Washington with his smallarmy, defying the ele- 
ments on Christmas night, 1776, when he crossed 
the Delaware to surprise the British garrison at 
Trenton, N. J. This handsome picture, size 16x20 
sent postpaid for only 20c¢ silver, 


Gilbert B. Lutz & Co.. Box 3294. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IT PAYS BIG to 
Amuse The Public With 










dramas brimful of fun, travel, his- 
tory, religion, temperance work and 
7 songs illustrated. One man can do 
it. in 
any locality fora man with a little 
money to show in churches, school 
houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. 
and to 

onerato Fiv@ Gent Theatres 
in store rooms, Picture Films and Song Sliies rented. 

it. Others doit, why not you? 












Motion 
Profits $10 to over $100 per nigh' 
It's casy; write to us. we'll tell eu how. 


LASUSEMENT SUPPLY CO-$99 Iilinots Bank Sldg., Chicago 
AGENTS Po8TRAITs 850, FRAMES 150, 


views lc. 30d anes pregares je, stereoscopes 25c, 
oe er Ri 
“MAGIC” PURE ALUMINUM 
Salt and Pepper Shakers 


Never tip over. Always shake freely, 
Cost you only 35 cents a set, prepaid, We 
want agents for these and hundreds of 
other fast selling household novelties, and 
you can make good money if you write at 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS 
21-100Bepublic St., Buffalo. N.Y. —— 
Shipments made from Buffalo or Chicago, Ill. 


























Dental Lavatories 


THE 


‘‘ALTON’S” LATEST 


' 





Does away with the ugly habit in sleeping 
cars of people cleaning their teeth in the 
regular lavatories, The new Pullman equip- 
ment of the Chicago & Alton Railroad has a 
neat littie dental lavatory. The water has 
the chill removed. A rinsing apparatus for 
automatically cleansing the bow] is also 
a feature. Separate water glasses ere 
provided. . 
W.t. Ross GEO. J. CHARLTON. 
Vice-President . Chicago . Gen. Pommager 


“THE ONLY WAY" 


BETWEEN 















Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
Peotia, Springfield 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers to Cooperate With 
Forest Service in Tree Study 


Teachers throughout the country have 
been invited by the United States For- 
ester to cooperate with the Forest Service 
in an effort to obtain more definite 
knowledge of the characteristics of the 
most important forest trees of the United 
States. To do this it will be necessary 
to obtain a large number of volunteer 
observers who will coilect material on 
the time of leafing, blossoming, and 
fruiting of the various kinds of forest 
trees. In his letter inviting the cooper- 
ation of the teachers, Forester Pinchot 
says: 

‘‘Knowledge of this kind is greatly 
needed and will be of value from the 
standpoint both of education and of 
practical forestry. For educational pur- 
poses the results obtained for each species, 
arranged and presented graphically by 
means of colored charts, will be available 
to all who are interested in the subject, 
and particularly to schools, They will 
form virtual ‘‘tree calendars,’’ and will 
be valuable aids to nature study. Chil- 
dren can readily be interested in the 
actual work of obtaining records. This 
should form an attractive outdoor feature 
of the school work that should serve to 
develop the faculty of accurate observa- 


tion, and at the same time to promote an | 


interest in forestry which may lead toa 
better appreciation of its aims and meth- 


ods. It may also prove to be a protfiable 
addition to botany courses for older 
students. 


‘*A study of this kind will be of great 
value to practical forestry, since the 
proper treatment of forests depends partly 
upon a knowledge of these characteristics 
of trees. For example, the time of year 
at which a tree leafs out and blossoms is 
oue of the indications as to whether or 
not it is frost-hardy in a given region, 
and the length of time that a tree is in 
leaf influences the growth it is able to 
make during the season. Knowledge of 
the time when seeds of each species ripen 
in various localities is of great value to 
those who are collecting seed, since seed 
often deteriorates or is eaten by squirrels 
and birds if not gathered and stored as 
soon as ripe. Another result of this 
study will be a more intimate knowledge 
of climate as manifested by plant growth, 
for differences in climate are shown by 
plant life as well as by instruments, and 
a preliminary idea can thus be gained as 
to whether a given region is suited to a 
valuable tree which tree which it is de- 
sired to introduce there. Many such 
examples could be given, but sufficient 
has been said to show that the results of 
these observations will be a real help to 
practical forestry, in addition to their 
general interest and educational value. 
Volunteers will later be supplied with 
publications and charts containing the 
information they helpto gather, as return 
for the services rendered.’’ On request, 
the Forest Service will be glad to send 
forms upon which to record data and pam- 
phlet containing full instructions as to 
the nature of the observations and how 
they are to be made. 

Forty-seven young graduates of nine 
American Forest Schools have just re- 
ceived appointments as Forest Assistants 
in the United States Forest Service. But 
five of these appointees have been assigned 
to the Washington Office, the other forty- 
two receiving appointments in the six 
Administrative Districts in the West. 
These men have secured their appoint- 
ments as a result of passing the regular 








‘Civil Service examination which is the 
only avenue of epmloyment as a forester 
under the government. 

There is a growing interest in the pro- 
fession of forestry now, and many young 
men are asking how to get into it, and 
what it promises. Mr. Pinchot, in an 
address to the graduating class in forestry 
at Harvard University this year, said: 

The govenment and the country need 
more men trained in the knowledge of 
forestry, and it offers oportunity to make 
a man’s life loom large and to count for 
much among the many phases of human 
endeavor. To be a good forester a man 
should combine something of the natural- 
ist with a good deal of tlie business man. 
To know how to use the forest he must 
be able tostudy it. He must have, there- 
fore, the power. of observation, a fondness 
for nature and the ability to penetrate 
her secrets. He must be resourceful, able 
to stand by himself, willing to undergo 
the privations of rough life and capable 
of commanding the respect of rough men, 
who quickly recognize virility and gen- 
uineness of character, but will not tol- 
erate pretense or the assumption of super- 
iority. A forester should. be sound in 
mind and body andshould make the full- 
est college preparation for the service. 
This service means a free, vigorous life 
in the open air and aclear, straight, fine, 
wholesome manly condition of life’’ 





‘“‘Two Hours in Springfield ”’ 


No traveller passing through the State Capital 
of Illinois should fail to stop off aud view at 
least some of the objects of,interest in this his- 
toric city. Fora quarter of a century Spring- 
field was the home of Abraham Lincoln, and 
there are yet to be seen many things associated 
‘with the life of the*‘Great Emancipator.” 

The Chicago & Alton gives youa stop-over be- 
tween trains, so that with practically no loss of 
time on yourjourney, you can see The Lincotn 
Monument, The Lincoln Home, The State House, 
The Temple of Justice, 

Going South you arrive on the ‘Prairie State 
Express” early inthe afternoon and depart on 
‘The Alton Limited’ two hours later—thus giv- 
ing you time to visit the principal points of in- 
terest, 

Going North you arrive on “The Alton Limited” 
at noon and depart on the ‘‘Praire State Express” 
in the afternoon—thus giving you over two 
hours in Springfield, 

The Chicago & Alton is ‘‘The Only Way’’ that 
enables yon todo this. By any other route, if 
— Springfield, you must take a whole day 
or it. 





Why Teachers Should Read 
History 


We desire to call the special attention of every 
reader to the advertisement which appears on 
our back cover. Itis not often that we do this, 
but we feelthat there isa particular reason for 
doing soin thisinstance. You will see there 
advertised Ridpath’s History of the World. An 
announcement concerning this great werk has 
been placed before our readers several times 
beforeand you have no doubt noticed it if you 
have not closely readit. We wish youto read 
it. We wish this not only forthe benefit to the 
advertiser, but because we believe that there are 
many teachers who should possess this work, 
and that we are actually benefiting them by 
calling attention toit andthe liberal terms on 
which it can be secured. A teacher needs to 
know more than is merely set before him in the 
text book. One can hear a class recite, perhaps, 
wearing intellectual blinders which prevent any 
outlook except upon the questions and answers 
set down on the printed page which happens to 
be the day’s lessou. But can one who does that 
only andis capable only ofthat be properly 
called a teacher? A teacher should have as 
broad anoutlook andas large an intellectual 
equipment as possible. No matier how smalla 
niche you may fill inthe educational field. Be 
larger than your work and larger work wiil find 
you, A knowledge of history, both its facts aud 
its lessons, is necessary to any broad view of 
life. Here is a reservoir to d:aw from which 
covers the entire field. In its nine large volumes 
the record of all the past is given, with~portrai- 
ture of the great personages who have made their 
marks upon human events. 

How many times do you meet references which 
have no meaning to you, and how many scores 
of times do questions come to you which you 
have no means of answering, in this very field of 
history? How reassuring and beneficial it would 
be to have at hand, in your own possession, so 
you could use it at any time,such a work as this. 
It is written from the standpoint of ripe scholar- 
ship but in such an attractive and interesting 
style that One even not a devoted student of 
history finds it fascinating to read and very easy 
to assimilate. Illustrations and maps add large- 
ly to its beauty and value. Wedid not start out 
to say all this, but the subject has led us on. 
What we meant to say was, read the advertise- 
ment, The advertiser is wholly reliable and his 
wares are all right, 


Cy 
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For a smooth writing, easy work- 
ing pen—use the 
Spencerian 





\ 
SPENC 


STEE 


My, 






samples, all 
different,sent for 
ug six cents tage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 


(Kept by a Former Teacher] 


S. W. Cor. Broad- 
way at 54th Street. 
Near 50th St. Sub- 


way and 53d Street 
Elevated. 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theatres, 
Shops, and 
Central Park. 
NEW and 
FIREPROOF 


mse First Class, 


tices Reasonable, 
All outside rooms. 
All hardwood floors 
and Oriental rugs. 
$2.50 with bath 
and up. 
Special Rates for 


eachers, 























10 Minutes’ Walk to 20 Theatres 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 








Fifteenth 


Long Distance 
Season 


Telephone 


Stop at 
Hotel Ponce De Leon 


and Annex = | 
When at Atlantic City 


Virginia Avenue and the Beach 


HE HOTEL Ponce De Leon 

is newly furnished throughout 

with rare taste, and posesses all mod- 

ern requisites for the convenience and 
comfort of guests. 


SE 


European and American Plan 


A booklet will be gladly furnished 
upon application. 
Official Hotel American Motor League 
Garage Capacity 200 Machines 


For further information address 
Alfred B. Grindrod, Prop. and Mgr., 
Atlantic City, N. J, 


















Differs from the ordinary Dent, 


ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endo by thous 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 


ciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the toilet 


avoid substitutes. A 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 

DENTACURA CO., 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 








PRPCPDDD DID 


POPOL LILA LOLOL ADI OP 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 





, 
» has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain 


cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrh@a. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 


How 


Music Lessons FREE 


Started Him 


“TI could not play a note when I received 


the first lesson from you, and now I am 
playing in a good orchestra of teu pieces, and 
cap read music and play as well as any of them. 
] shall always recominend your home study 
school of music.’ That is what Eli Smith, Jr., 
R. R. No. 2, Marietta, Ill., writes after a one- 
ear course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition 
plan was for postage and music. That cost him 
jess than Two Cents a day, and he was under no 
further obligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Maudolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn 
tu Sing, our teachers will come to you by mail 
once a week with a lesson until you can read 
music aud play your instrument to your own 
satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now 
being sent to homes all over the world to pupils 
iu all walks of life, from seven years of age to 
seveuly, 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get 
weckly lessons costing You less than two cents a 
day. It will be your only expense and places 
you under no further obligation whatever. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
fur our booklet and free tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address U.S. SCHOOI, 
OF MUSIC, Box 23, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
city. 








The Best Text on_Agri- 
culture for Public Schools 


It is a question of but a little time until 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


Wilmington, Del. 








Agriculture will be required in every state. 
Are you prepared to teach this subject? If 
uot, or if you are already teaching this 
subject GET THE BEST BOOK, 


Nolan’s One Hundred Lessons 
in Elementary Agriculture 


By ARETAS W. NOLAN, 


Professor of Horticulture, West Virginia 
University, 
Formerly Principal Schools, Lima, Indiana. 


This is the most practical and teachable 
Louk published, Kvery lesson has been 
tested in actual school room practice. A 
laboratory book with the farm or school 
yardeu as the laboratory. Endorsed by the 
highest authorities. Descriptive circular 
Correspondence invited, 





tree. 


Price of Book Sixty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 


Discounts to dealers and schools, 


THE ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Publishers, Printers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA. 


RAILROAD . LANDS. 
VERY CHEAP | 
| 














ke FREE TRANSPORTATION 


To quickly build up population along the 
Washington & Choctaw Railroad in new reser- 
vation just thrown open, I will sell a little of | 
Gur ic0,c00 acres of $25 and $50 lands for $17.50 
per acre, 

Magnificent opportunity for settlers, investors 
aud speculators. Kasy terms, as low as $1 per 
month. Any size tract from ten acres up. Gulf 
Coast lands the most productive in the world— 
ten acres will yield an income of $5,000 a year. 
Sweet, pure water; cool, pleasant summers and 
mild, balmy winters ; beautiful lands, adapted to 
farming, truck and fruit growing, or live stock, 
poultry, bees and dairying; no swamp, nostones, 
infigation not needed; only part of the United 
»tates absolutely free from local diseases, Sixty 
jailes trom the coast; 21 hours from St. Louis; 29 
hours from Chicago; with best shipping facili- 
ties. Don’t buy lands anywhere until you in- 
vestigate this. Send me your name, a postal card 
will do, and I will send you complete details, also 
4 railroad pass free,on Washington & Choctaw 
K’y, Whether you buy or not, 

M. G. WINEGAR, Gen. Manager, 
6120 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
TSS™ Special terms to live land agents capable of 
buying two sections or more fur spot cash. 
BUY OPTIONS 02 Stocks for Big Profits with 
limited liability—10 times amount 
'aVested often made by this conservative method of 
Stock speculation. Most active market in years, 


‘ AMERICAN SECURITY CONTRACT CO. (INC.) 
temple Ruitding, Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| Chili, and Argentine Confederacy ; 
| Asia, Japan and China ; but Africa is 
(almost entirely under control of the 
| Kuropean Powers, Great Britain, France, 


| 7: 


| sedimentary rocks? What are 


tion. Doesit always require a object, and if 
not will the detinition we usually find in gram- 
mars hold good? What is your definition of a 
predicate ? Doesit include what some authors 
call the copula ?— Damascus, O. 

1. Apreposition isa word of relation 
placed before a noun or pronoun to 
make upa qualifying phrase. It always 
requires an object, since there could be 
no prepesition without the object whose 
relation it shows. 2. A predicate is that 
part of a sentence which asserts and 
shows what is asserted. It must include 
the copula, otherwise it could not always 
show what is asserted. 

1. What are the most important political 
divisions of Kurope, Asia, Africa and South 
America? 2. Governor’s council of Maine con- 
sists of what, and their names? 3. What are the 
the stratified 
rocks? 4. Granite iscomposed of what three 
minerals? 5. Which is correct to say, ‘‘How is 
your mother andthe children?” or‘‘How are 
your mother and thechildren? 6. At what age 
should the average pupil begin the study of 
technical English grammar? 7. What is ocnous 
blood? 8. For how long atime is a certificate, 
given to a teacher by the superintendent of the 
town whereshe teaches,good? g. Analyze follow- 
ing sentence and parse italicized words:—" Offense 
must xeeds come but woe to him by whom offense 
cometh.’ 10, Name state officers other thau the 
Governor who have office at the State House of 
Maine; tell their duties, how elected or appoint- 
ed, and their terms of office, 11. How would you 
prove addition? 12. Is there any book whicha 
teacher cau buy which will aid her in teaching 
Nature studies ?—A Subscriber, Maine. 

1. The most important in Europe are 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, France 
and Austria ; in South America, Brazil, 
in 


Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Turkey 
and Belgium, the two first named having 
largest possession. 2. For answer to this, 
apply to the secretary of state or some 
other good authority within the state of 
Maine. Such information is not easily 
obtainable elsewhere. 3. Sedimentary 
rocks are stratified rocks, that is, they 
exist in strata or layers, being formed 
under water from the deposit of sediment, 
and hence the name. Rocks which are 
of volcanic origin or have originally 
been ina molten state, are unstratified. 
4. Quartz, feldspar, and mica. Granite is 
unstratified. 5. ‘‘How are your mother 
and the children ?’’ is the correct form. 
6. The scientific study of language, or 


| technical grammar, belongs to the ad- 


vanced course of instruction ; Johonnot, 
for example, places it in the gth grade. 
This word is not included in our dic- 
tionaries, but is evidently derived from 
the Greek ‘‘oknos’’ or sluggishness, a 
term also applied to ‘‘labor in vain.’’ 
By the meaning of the word theretore, 
itis blood in such condition that it fails to 
preform its office. 8. The length of time 
depends upon the school laws, and these 


differ according to the state. In Maine 
such a certificate is valid for one year 


but isrenewable. g. Compound sentence, 
subject of first member, ‘‘offense’’ pre- 
dicate ‘‘must come’’ modified by 
‘‘needs’'; second member, ‘‘(let) woe 
(be) tohim by whom offense cometh,’’ 


_snbject ‘‘thou or you’’ understood, pre- 
| dicate “‘let’’ (or‘‘may’’) understood ; ‘‘to 


liim’’ is phrase modifier of infinitive ‘‘be’’ 
(or ‘‘to be’') understood; ‘‘by whom 
offense cometh,’’ phrase modifier of 
‘‘him,’’ ‘offense cometh,’’ clause modi- 
fier of “whom,’’ ‘‘Needs’’ is adverb 
(meaning ‘‘nedessarily,’’) modifying 
‘imust come ;"’ ‘woe’’ is noun, object 
of ‘let’? understood; ‘‘whom’’ is rela- 
live pronoun, relating to antecedent 
‘him’’ and object of preposition ‘‘by ;”’ 
‘‘cometh’’ is irregular, intransitive verb, 
indicative, present, 3rd person, singular, 
agreeing with subject ‘‘offence’' (ancient 


torm of ‘“‘comes.’’) 10, Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, Adjutant General, 
Attorney General, Superintendent of 


Education, Insurance Commissioner. 
11. Prove by adding each column of 
figures in reverse order. The proof some- 
times used of casting out g's is not an 
accurate test of correcttiess. 12. ‘*Nature 
Study and Life,’’ by Clifton F. Hodge, 
is one of the best books tor teachers aud 


I. Please give a good definition of a preposi- 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received, Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
teply by private letter, Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, Will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. $. HAII,OCK, Post Office Box 157, 


I(a 
(bh) ie the World? 2. Whatis the strength of 
the U.S. navy? 3. How many first class hattle- 
ships ?—Munderf, Pa. 

I. (a) At the Watervliet Arsenal in New 
York a gun of 16 inches bore,with a max- 
imum energy of 88,000 tons as against 
45%, 41%, and 65% as much in the 
Italian, French and English guns. (b) 
Its nearest rival in the world is an Eng- 
lish gun of 16.25 inches bore. 2. Nearly 
350 vessels of ali kinds ; battleships of 
first and second class, including those 
under construction and authorized 33. 
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1. Of -what does histology treat? What 
President sacrificed his political ambition to 
save his country from war? Explain when aud 
how. 

I. It is the science which classifies and 
describes the structural elements in the 
solids and fluids of organized bodies. It 
treats of the structure of both animal and 
vegetable tissues. 2. John Adams who, in 
February, 1799, without consulting his 
cabinet, nominated William Vans Murray 
as minister to the French republic. 
This act, which Charles Francis Adams 
says was ‘the most noted event of Mr. 


to many of his own party, although the 
result, by averting a war with France, 
was probably advantageous to the coun- 
try.’’> (From Universal Dictionary of 
Biography. J. Thomas.) 

How is the following sentence analyzed ac- 


cording to Reed and Kellogg? ‘Please give me 
a pencil.—A Subscriber, Astoria, Ore.’’ 


the predicate is given; subject, ‘‘thou’’ 
or ‘‘you’’ understood; verb ‘‘please’’ 
(or ‘‘do please’’) modified by infinitive 
plirase ‘'(to)wive;’’ ‘‘give’’ is modified 
by prepositional phrase  ‘*‘(to)me,’’ 
‘fme,’? 
stood, being indirect object of ‘‘give.’’ 

1. Why does coffee cool more quickly in a dirty 
black, or unpolished pot, than in a polished one ? 
2. If black cools more quickly, why not wear 


oues? 3. How does the money coined in 
U. S. mints get into. general circulation? 4, 
Why must the assets and liabilities in bank re- 
orts, insurance company reports, etc., exactly 
valance? What objection is there to having the 
assets exceed the liabilities ?—Subscriber,Benoit, 
Wis. 

1. The black, unpolished surface is a 
better conductor than the polished sur- 
face, and therefore allows the heat to 
pass more quickly through it. 2. For 
the same reason black clothes are warmer 
in summer than white, because 


while white reflects the heat but 
not absorb it. 3. From the mints 








has been widely used in the schools. 





goesinto the U. S. Treasury, and trom 
the Treasury it is issued to the national 
banks, the same as the national bank 
notes, the banks having deposited bonds 
with the government, receiving from the 
Treasury in return nine-tenths of the 
valne of the bonds. From the banks the 
money goes direct tothe people and 
into general circulation. 4. Because 
it is a correct form of book-keeping and 
is the plainer way of showing a true 
statement. The two sides, assets and 
liabilties must balance. The difference 
between the two is ascertained and it the 
assets are greater (usually the case in 
the class of reports referred to) an 
amount sufficient to balance is inserted as 
‘‘surplus’’ or ‘‘profits.’’ If the liabilities 
are the larger, the difference must be 
placed on the other side as ‘‘deficit,’’ or 
some similar term. It is the same as 
though the form of subtraction was car- 
ried out, and the remainder or difference 
between the two sides was set down, and 
then added to the smaller column to 
‘*prove’’ the sum. 

Why do Englishmen in India suffer from 
“livercomplaint’’? 2, Whatis the “rice ordeal’? 
What can we learn from it? 3. Does the color 
of the eye have any relation to the strength of 
the eyesight ?—A subscriber, Mo. 

x 
disease of 
though not 
climate, 
form of disease than the natives. 
No explanajion of this las been found. 
It may refer to an incident of the siege 


I, 


the liver. Englishmen, 


being 


Where isthe largest gunin the U.S.? 


Adams administration'gave great offence | 


An imperative sentence, of which only | 


‘‘pencil’? Leing object of ‘‘give,’’ and | 
which is object of ‘‘to’’ under- | 


black clothes iunsummer in preference to white | 
the | 


they | 
allow the heat of the sun to pass through, | 
does | 
it | 





A tropical climate is conducive to | 


accustomed to the | 
would be more liable to this | 
2. | 


| 
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Man-Tailored Garments 
On Six Months’ Credit! 


We have just issued our splendid Fall Style 
Book, which every woman should have. Ask ua 
to send your copy. 

It contains nearly 500 pictures, showing over 
400 styles of new things for women’s and chul- 
dren’s wear, 











There is an endless array of the newest crea- 
tions in man-tailored suits and coats, which we 
make to individual measure at less than ready- 
made prices, 

There are gowns at all prices and for every 
occasion—hats, waists, three-piece suits, ling- 
erie—everything, 

The prices quoted are far below what dealers 
charge for ready-made garments. We guarantee 
a very large saving. ‘The variety shown Is 
larger than any store can carry. ‘The styles 
are up to the moment, 


All Garments Shippea on Approval 


If they are not satisfactory in every way, you 
simply return them tous. We guarantee to it 
you as perfectly, from the measurements you 
give us, as though you came to our tailor shop, 

Every garment shown in this book is sold oa 
six months’ credit, at the same price as tor 
cash, Youpayalittleeach month. Nosecurity, 
no interest. We open a charge account, 

We have 250,000 patrons, and some are i. 
every town, Our business is the largest ot its 
kind in the world, 

We ask all women—old customers and new— 
to write for this Fall Style Book. It is an amay- 
ing book—a complete education in fashions. 
And the book is entirely free. 


BERNARD MAYER CO. 
3550 Mosprat Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





| TEACH 


HOW LM Mf 


BY MAIL 
1 won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 


ship. By my uew system | can make an ex- 
pert penman of you by mal. I also teach 
Book-keeping aud Shorthand, Am placing 
my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges. If you wish to become « better peaman, 
write me. I will seud you FREE one of my 
Favorite Pens and o copy of the KRausomerian 
Journal, Loclose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 


287 Reliance Bldy., Kansas City, Mo. 














Buy Entertainments 
FROM 


THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 


Tell us your entertainment 
Worries and we cau help you 

We carry a good, Clean line vi 
Plays especially adapted tui 


schools; also Action Songs, 
Drills, Cantatas, etc, 
Write the Entertainment 


Specialists for free Catalog 


ELORIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio, 


Webster’s New Encyclopedic Dictionary 








| Keeently revised to date by Kt, Rev, Samuel Fallows, A.M. 


CONTENTS :—Over 200,000 words, 2296 pages, 2000 en 
gravings, 45,000 more words, phrases and definitions 
than Webster's Unabridged, or Worcester’s Diction 
aries, and 25,000 more words, phrases and definitions 
than Webster’s International Dictionary. Also sew 
words and articles on Liquid Air, Wireless Telegraph), 
X Ruys. 

Sent to nearest freight or express office 
Price, bound in sheep and indexed, $4.00 
‘The Central Bargain Houve, 215 West Sth 5t., Cineinaati, Obio 


FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATES 


Algebra, Physics, Bookkeeping 
Concientious individual isstrection by au experien 
ced high seheol principal. Moderate cost. Efficieat 
} Adams, N.Y. 








| service. Ss: B. EVERTS, A. B., 
SPECIMENS, 25¢.  M. P. CURD, 
| COTTON Foti PLANT, SOc. Bardwell, fexas. 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each 
Month of the School Year. 
Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertainment Books ar- 
ranged to cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. 
The contents of these books are arranged under complete programs 


for different grades, appropriate to the month, or for various 
ersons, or other special occasions, With 


days, Birthdays of Noted 
these programs as a basis, the books 
provide a vast amount of Entertain- 
ment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Memory Gems, with directions to 
Teachers, Hints for Decorations, etc. 


The Index is printed complete in 
each number and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of over six hun- 
dred selections contained in the ten 
books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any se- 
lection desired. 


Contents Circular giving full de- 
scription of the books, the complete 


index, etc., sent on request. 


For General Use. While the ar- 
rangement of ‘THE YEAR’s ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS is based on various complete 
programs as above stated, the material 
can be used regardless of these pro- 
grams in many other ways, either in 
connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 


Character of Contents. The 
compiler has exercised great care that 
only the choicest and most ——— 
selections should appear in these books, 
with the result that she has succeeded 
in presenting a rare collection of en- 
tertainment material. A large num- 
ber of selections appear for the first 
time ina general collection, as they 
are protected by copyright and could 
be used only by consent of author or 
publisher. No pains has been spared 
to make these books of exceptional 
merit and value. 


No Matter What Other En- 
tertainment Books You May 
Have you need these, yet with these 
books little else in this line would be 
really needed for they aim to and 
do supply an abundance of material 
for any occasion. 


Graded. 


Much of the material is 


graded, in some instances both primar 


oli- 

















CONTENTS 

Following is table of Contents arranged 
by Programs. Complete Index giving every 
selection, song, etc., appears in each book. 


SEPTEMBER 
September Program 
Program for Labor Day 








Program for the Commemoration of 


Eugene Field’s Birth. 
Program for Parents’ Day 
OCTOBER 
Miscellaneous Program for 
Primary Grade 
Miscellaneous Program for 


October, 
October, 


Intermediate and Grammar Grades 


Program for Columbus’ Day, 
NOVEMBER 


Thanksgiving, Primary Grades 
Thanksgiving, Grammar and Inter- 


mediate Grades 


Miscellaneous Program Library Day 


DECEMBER 


A Program for Whittier's Birthday 


Christmas in the Primary Gr 


ades 


Christmas in the Grammar and Inter- 
> 


mediate Grades 
JANUARY 


New Year in the Primary Grades 


New Year in the 
termediate Grades 


Grammar and In- 


A Miscellaneous Program for Fore. 


fathers’ Day (Dec. 21st) 
FEBRUARY 


Program for Washington’s Birthday 
Program for Lincoln’s Birthday 


Program for Valentine’s Day 


Program for Longfellow’s Birthday 


MARCH 


A Miscellaneous Spring Program 


for Lowell’s 
APRIL 
A Program for Easter 
Arbor Day Program 
A Bird Day Program 
MAY 
A Memorial Day Program 
A Temperance Program 
JUNE 
A Program for Flag Day 
A June-Time Program 


A Program 


Birthday 





y and more advanced pro- 


grams and niaterial being a for the same occasion—a feature 


that must prove most helpful. 


Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, 
having from 40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5x8} in, They 
are well printed on good paper with stre:. and attractive paper covers 
and have many halftone illustrations for use in pantomimes, ete. 


Th e Pri ce { The First Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c The sa Te a a 10 Vols. 


( The Last Five Numbers, Postpaid, 60c 


Sets will not be otherwise broken 


Combination Rates 


The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols. 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.) 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.), 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols.) 


The Year’s Entertainments (10 vols. ), 
The Year’s Entertainments (Io vols.) , 
The Year’s Entertainments (!0 vols. ), 


, and both 
Primary Pla Ss, On€ year,,...........eceeseeees . 
and Seeley’s Question Book.............. 
and Every Day Plans........... secsseccee 192 
and The Pathfinder, one year,......... 1.72 


eeeeeee 


se eeeeceeeee seeeceecerecccccces 


All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25 


), and Normal Instructor, one year......$1.47 
, and Normal Instructor, two years..... 1.72 
and Primary Plans, one year.......... 
Normal Instructor and 


1.72 


2.12 
1.72 


a> The cloth bound edition of The Year’s Entertainments can be substituted in 


any of above combinations by adding 25c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














of Lucknow, when the food of the gar- 
rison was reduced to rice alone, and 
there being not enough of it forall, the 
servants and dependents were fed on the 
water in which the rice was boiled, and 
yet they bore the famine as well as those 
who had the rice to eat. If this were 
the so-called‘ ‘rice ordeal,’’ we may learn 
from it, among other things, that if food 
is not properly cooked its nutritive 
qualities may be lost in the process. 3. 
The color of the eye has probably no more 
relation to the strength of eyesight than 
the color of the complexion has to the 
strength of body. Blue eyes, however, 
have often proved stronger than brown 
or black. 

1. What wasthe “rice ordeal’? 2. Why do 
people have a tendency tosit with the legs 
crossed? 3. What harm often results from cut- 
ting down trees at the source ofastream? 4. 
How do trees affect drainage? 5. What are the 
requirements for getting a teacher’s certificate 
in Colorado ?--that is, what grade certificates 
aregiven and what branches are taken?—A 
subscriber, Iowa. 

1. (See answer above.) 2. It is a 
restful position, relieving the strain up- 
on muscles. 3. This lessens the flow 








| becomes 


of waterin the stream, also makes it 
more subject to sudden freshets. Where 


forests have been destroyed, as for exam- 
ple, in Spain, 


Syria, and China, ‘‘the 
streains are roaring torrents in the spring, 
and areaptto dry up the rest of the 
year,’’ So inthis country where the 
forests are being cut away, the Merrimac 
River, ‘‘having its rise in the White 
mountains, has lost much of the former 
steady flow,’’ and in South Carolina, 
‘‘the loss to mills through freshets and 
by the choking up of streams amounts to 
millions of dollars.’? 4. They hold the 
moisture in the soil. Every forest acts 
as a sponge, holding the rainfall by its 
mass of roots and leaves, and giving it 
out gradually. 5. Certificates are of 
three yrades: First, valid two years, re- 
newable and available as basis of an un- 
renewable certificate in any county; 
second, valid eighteen months; third, 
valid nine months—not issued more than 
twice to one person. Examinations are 
on common Engtish branches, temper- 
ance, elements of the natural sciences, 
theory and practice of teaching, and the 
school law of tiie state. 


1. Correct the following if wrong :—It is about 
time togo. It carried off the sewage, 2. In the 
sentence, ‘More than two hundred were slain ;” 
parse “more” and ‘‘two hundred.”’ Could “than 
two hundred” be a prepositional phrase with 
“than” as preposition? Is “than” ever a prepo- 
sition? 3. Jane has more than I. Is §this cor- 
rect? Parse ‘more’ and “than” 4. Is the fol- 
lowing correct? This book is very like that one. 
Parse “like,” ‘‘one.” 5. Correct if wrong :—She 
acted likeshe was frightened. I wish I could talk 
as you do,—Subscriber, N. Dak. 


I. ‘‘It is about the time to go’’ is 
correct. ‘‘About’’ is either preposition 
or adverb. It cannot be used as adverb 
to modify the voun ‘‘time,’’ which it 
seems to do as the sentence now stands, 
but by the change here made it rightly 
a preposition. The use of 


| ‘it’? as subject of the second sentence is 





ambiguous. Change toa noun subject, 
showing what it was that carried off the 
sewage. 2. ‘‘More’’ is adjective pro- 
noun subject of ‘‘were slain.’’ When 
the object compared is in the objective 
case, some grammarians call ‘‘than’’ a 
preposition. In this example we have, 
therefore, authority for calling‘‘than two 
hundred’' a prepositional phrase ; other- 
wise, ‘‘than’’ is a conjunction introduc- 
ing a clause of which the predicate is to 
be supplied, as, ‘‘More than two hundred 
(are) were slain.’’ 3. It is correct. 
The meaning is, ‘‘ Jane has more than I 
have.’’ ‘*More’’ is adjective pronoun, 
object of ‘‘has;’’ ‘‘than’’ is conjunction 
connecting ‘‘more’’ withits clause modi- 
fier ‘‘I (have.)’’ 4. It is correct. 
‘“‘Like’’ is adjective complement of 
‘tis,’? and relates to the noun ‘‘book;” 
‘‘one’’ is adjective pronoun, object of 
preposition ‘‘to’’ understood—‘‘like to 
that one’’ is the meaning. 5. She 
acted as if she were frightened; ‘‘like’’ 
must not be used as _ conjunctive 
adverb. I wish I could talk like you; 
the adverb ‘‘like’’ is needed here, not 
the conjunctive adverb ‘‘as.’’ 

1. (a) ‘‘Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Span- 
ish prow.” Who wrote this line, and from what 
is it taken ? (b) Who wrote, 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road 
A ragged beggar sunning,” 


and from what poem is it an extract? (c) Who 
wrote ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade,” ‘‘Bel- 
shazzar,” “Little Boy Blue, Come Blow Your 
Horn?” 2. Define a narcotic; a stimulant. In 
what ways are their effects entirely different? 
3. How many metersinuarod? 4, Is the accent 
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mark one of ;the diacritical marks, and cay 
word be correctly marked diacritically with 
separating into syllablesand marking the g 
cent? 5. Whatis the width of streets in Cities 
and towns? Arethey of uniform width or qo 
they vary ?. What is the size of a city block ? Is 
a town or village block anda city block the same 
sizealways? 6, How many blocks make a mile 
7. (a) Insaying that a cement sidewalk ten feet 
wide is placed around a city \block 300 fee 
square, is this war iF apne inside the 300 feet 
square, leaving the block only 280 feet square fo; 
the buildings, or is the walk laid outside, max. 
ing it 320 feet at each outer side? (b) In layi 
out cities, is acertain number of féet allowed for 
sidewalks, orcan a mau build as wide a walk ashe 
chooses upon the ground allowed for streets? g 
“It is about time to go.” “It carried off the sey. 
age. What is incorrect about the foregoing sey, 
tences?” 9. Is the present subjunctive of “pe” 
used in the following sentence: ‘‘Can it be that 
he is here?” Who wrote “The Parish Priest” 
and where can the book be secured? Who wrote 
“Laska,’’ and where can [ secure the piece? 
“Mr. Brown, who is the banker, was shot.” ]; 
“who is the banker’ a noun clause in apposition 
with thesubject, or simply an adjective clause? 
12, When writing ‘My dear Friend” as the saly. 
tation of a letter,is it mot improper to usea 
small ‘‘f’’ to begin the word “friend,” since that 
word takes the place of the name ?—A Subscriber 
N. Dak. 

I. (a) James Russell Lowell; from 
the poem, ‘‘To the Dandelion.’ (b) 
Johu G. Whittier; ‘‘In School Days,” 
first two lines. (c) ‘‘Charge of the 
Light Brigade,’’ Alfred Tennyson; 
‘‘Belshazzar,’’ Henry Hart Milman, 
‘Vision of Belshazzar'’ and ‘‘To Bel. 
shazzar,’’ Lord Byron; ‘‘Little Boy Blue, 
come blow me your horn,’’ is from 
Mother Goose’s rhymes, ‘‘Little Boy 
Blue’’ is the name of a number of poems, 
one by Eugene Field, one by Abby Sage 
Richardson and others by unknown au- 
thors. 2. ‘‘Narcotic’’ is defined as a 
drug which in medicinal doses relieves 
pain and produces sleep, but in poisonous 
doses produces stupor, convulsions, 
even death; ‘‘stimulant,’’as ‘‘an agent 
which produces a temporary increase of 
vital activity in the organism or in any 
of its parts.’’ In effect, one stupefies, 
the otherexcites, Brandy isa stimulant; 
opium is both a narcoticand a stimulant. 
3- The meter is 39.37079 inches; one 
rod is 198 inches; hence 5.029+ meters 
=one rod. 4. The accent is not ove of 
the diacritical marks, for these are used 
merely to distinguish the sounds of the 
letters. A word could be marked diacriti- 
cally without syllabification or the ac- 
cent mark, but not so if the entire pro- 
nunciation were to be indicated. 5, 
There is no uniformity in width of 
streets or size of biocks, but streets “ 
generally restricted to a minimum o 
width. 6. The number varies. In New 
York City, twenty blocks make a mile 
north and south but not east and west, 
In Philadelphia, eight are usually reck- 
oned toa mile; in other cities sixteen, 
and soon. 7. (a) The block is bounded 
by the building line, the side walk be} 
ing outside of the limit. (b) The ownet 
must build his walk to correspond with 
adjoining sidewalks, 8. Answered 
among preceding questions. g. ‘‘Can be” 
is present potential. 10. ‘‘The Parish 
Priestof the Town,’’ by J. Gott, may be ob: 
tained of Thomas Nelson & Sons, East 18fh 
street, or E. S. Gorham, 4th Ave., and 
2oth street, New York; ‘‘Parish Priest 
on Duty,’’ by H. J. Henser, of Ben- 
ziger Bros., Barclay St., N. Y., and 
211 Madison St., Chicago. ‘‘Laska’’ is by 
Joaquin Miller (Cincinnatus Heine Mil- 
ler), and may be found in collections of 
poems, but is not advertised under that 
name. Whitaker & Ray, Oakland, Cal., 
are publishers of Miller’s complete works 
11. An adjective clause used parenthietir 
cally. 12. It is not improper, but in 
correct according to the forms of letter 
writing, and also discourteous. 


1. What is the meaning of (a) “graditimy 
(b) gladishur?” 2. What is the derivation of 
(a) vs.; (b) viz.; (c) i.e.? 3. Which is propef, 
“a humorist” or ‘fan humorist?’ Some gram- 
marians say, with the sound of ‘th’ use “alt,” 
but “a” sounds best. 4. Can “‘none’’ be used as 
an adjective, and if so, how? 5. Is there any 
difference in meaning between “Mifs’ and 
““Miss” other than that of style or taste? 6. 5 
“Robinson Crusoe atrue story? If so, to what 


sentatives chosen ?—Subscriber, Monterey, Ind. 

I. (a) Probably ‘‘graditim’’ is meant 
a Latin word which means ‘‘gradually,” 
‘‘by degrees,’’ (b) It is not clear what 
word is here intended, perhaps the 
English ‘‘gladiature,’’ meaning ‘sword 
play,’’ ‘‘fencing,’’ ‘‘gladiatorial con- 
test,’’ from the Latin ‘‘gladiatura.’’ 2 
(a) An abbreviation of the Latin ‘‘ver 
sus,’’ against; (b) an abbreviation of the 
Latin ‘‘videlicet,’’ namely, to wit; ab 
breviation of Latin ‘‘id est,’’ or that 1s. 
3. The weight of authority is in favor 





of sounding the ‘th’? in ‘‘humor,” 


island was hedriven? 7. Howare state repre | 
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* moving wrinkles and filling out the hollows in 
the | 
breasts and greatly enhance their beauty. Peo- | 
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HOW TO GET RID 
F WRINKLES 


A Simple, Safe, Reliable Way, That 
Produces Marvelous Results, 
Without Massage,Face Steam- 

ing or Masks of Any Kind 








CUT OUT FREE COUPON BELOW 
AND MAIL TODAY 


Those who have become prematurely wrinkled, 
whetier from trouble, worry or ill health, know 
full well the priceless treasure they have lost. 
There is no need, however, of any one injuring 
their chances of social or financial success in 
life by carrying around these marks of time, as 
they can be easily removed by a simple home 
treatment that often produces surprising results 
in a single night. ; 

In the fall of 19071 first realized that time, 
trouble and care had all left their marks on my 
face, that my skin had become dry and leathery, 
and that the clear, fresh complexion, the sinooth 
skin and the curves of cheek and chin that go 
with a well preserved woman were mine no 
longer. ; 

Realizing my position keenly and knowing 
that the fine, clean, alert, well-cared-for-looking 
woman has many advantages over her more un- 
fortunate sister,I tried many advertised remedies, 
hoping that I would find something that would 
smooth out the lines that time and trouble had 
brought me, and restore the color and bloom of 
my youth, 

But, after trying beauty doctors, facial mas- 
sage, and almost every other known method, 
and-after experiencing disappointment time and 
again, 1 took out my own wrinkles by a simple 
home treatment of my own discovery, which 
brought back my beauty and the freshness of 
youth. Doctors say itis the only treatment in 
the world that will actually remove wrinkles and 
make old faces look young and beautiful, Many 
of my friends look twenty years younger since 
trying my treatment, and the marvellous results 
ithas produced in so many cases has prompted 
me to give it to the public. 


THIN OR WRINKLED 


This coupon entitles the holder to 

free information concerning the mar- 

. vellous discovery for removing wrinkles 
and making thin faces plump. 


GOOD FOR FIVE DAYS ONLY 


DELLA ELLISON 


865 Burr Building, 
Scranton, Pa. 


It is easy to apply and isan entirely new dis- 
covery of my own. It is absolutely harmless 
and so simple thatit can be used without the 
knowledge of your most intimate friends. It is 
also an excellent beautifier, and aside from re- 














face or neck it may be used to enlarge 


le often write, ‘‘It sounds too good to be true.” 

fell, the test willtell. If interested in my dis- 
covery, please address DELLA ELLISON, 865 
Burr Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 

Just enclose the above Coupon and state that 
you wish full particulars of my new discovery, 
and they will be sent to you in a sealed envelope, 


absolutely free of charge. 


30 No Two Alike — Latest Designs 
Lovely assortment of 80 Artistic Birthday, Friendship, 
Good Luck, Roses and Flowers in exquisite colors, all 


for only 10 cents if you answer this ad immediately. 
4, H, SEYMOUR, 214 W, Eighth Street, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 








How To Teach and How To Study 

How to Study and Tench Literature, 
This contains Splendid Study Pian; 
Shows how to understand and get 
the most from all kinds of Liter- 
ature. Give complete Outline His- 
tory and Study Lists of Eng. and Amer- 
jean Literature, famous authors and 
great selections. Helpful and in- 
spiring. Leatheret binding; 48 

; 10 cents 


TEACHERS’ HAND BOOK OF METH. 
ODS: Research Questions, Didactic 
Outlines, Lesson Plans in Method 
of Education, History of uca- 
"= tion, Psychology, etc. Most complete 

and-Book for Teachers ever issued, 100 

es; Leatheret binding; 20 cents. 
very teacher and student should have these schol- 
erly and helpful works by Professor Garber, A.M., Ash- 
ane Normal College. Nothing like them elsewhere at 
= times the price. Show How to Stndy, How to Teach, 
1 ow to Memorize, etc. Prepare for examinations. Both 
'y mail, cents. THE GARBER CO., Ashland, 0. 








The Complexion, Makes it Soft and Clear. 
Beautities Pomoves | blackheads, cures skin leeases 
y—Rana' reatment, y mai ents. 

R. WiSOHNSON, Ph. Ga.’ . "Utica, Nc'Y: 





Your name on 25 Best call’g cards 10c, Samples free. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘“‘humorist,’? etc., although it is equ- 
ally correct not to do so. If ‘‘h’’ is 
sounded, the word must be preceded by 
‘a,’? not ‘‘an.’’? 4. It is used as ad- 
jective before a vowel in ‘‘old style,’’ 
not otherwise; for example, ‘‘thou shalt 
have none assurance of thy life.’’ 5. The 
difference is merely that the first retains 
the long ‘‘s,’’ formerly iu use, now out 
of date. 6. It is not. The supposed 
island was off the northeast coast of South 
America. 7. They are voted for by the 
people ata general state election. The 
number of representatives in each state is 
apportioned to the population. 

In this sentence, “Thecause of the fire is un- 
known,” is the phrase ‘‘of the fire’’ an adjective 
phrase or a noun phrase? Does the fact that it 
cau be changed toa possessive noun make ita 
noun phrase ?—A Subscriber, N. Y. State. 

_It is an adjective plirase used to modify 
the noun ‘‘cause.’’ If changed to a pos- 
sessive noun it would still rank in the 
sentence as an adjective modifier, but 
that change would be objectionable, since 
the possessive form is confined clsiefly to | 
the names of persons, animals or personi- | 
fied objects, and hence we should not say 
‘‘the fire’s cause.’’ 


(A noun phrase must have the office of a noun, 
as subject, object, predicate-nominative, etc.) 





1. How is the word “dirigible’ pronounced as 
itis used with regard to flying machines? 2. | 
What is the highest office in a county ?—M. Ger- 

mantown. Ohio, 
1. The word dirigible is pronounced 
‘‘der-i-ji-bl,’’ with accent on first syl- 
lable, all ‘‘%’s’’ short. 2. In counties, 
as in townships, the officers are not al- | 
ways the same in name or number, nor | 
are their duties always the same. In 

general, the Board of Commissioners, 

consisting usually of three members, has 

most to do in managing affairs of the 

county. 

Herewith is my solution of the hog problem 

proposed in “‘Normal Instructor’ for April by 

“Subscriber, Ill.”""—E. C. B., New Jersey. 

The difficulty in the solution of the 

hog problem proposed by ‘‘Subscriber, 

llinois,’’ lurks in the little word 

‘‘from.’’ From the 30 hogs the farmer 

can seep as many hogs as the necessities 
of his case demand; provided he keeps 
to the conditions of the problem by 

making seven killings, at each of which 

he kills an odd number of hogs. There 
are many answers to the problem, one of 
which is: One hog at each of the seven | 
killings, allowing the other 23 hogs to 
live. (Note—Does not the fact that ‘‘the 
difficulty lurks’’ in the word ‘‘from’’ 
prove this to be a ‘‘catch’’ question and 
not a problem?—£d, 





Real Possessions 

In his baccalaureate sermon, at Prince- 
ton, this year, President Woodrow 
Wilson said: ‘‘No man lives with his 
possessions. He lives with his thoughts, 
with his impulses, with his memories, 
with his satisfactions and his hopes.’’ 
But most of our lives are given up to 
accumulating possessions. We want more 
land, more stocks, more money, more 
equipage, more property of any kind, 
and we strive for these things zealously, 
yet do little or nothing to accumulate 
better thoughts, higher impulses, truer 
satisfactions, the very things thatare with 
us, night and day, and which give tone 
and tendency to our lives. 

Sometimes a person will get more real 
life out of a book than he will out of a 
bank or an automobile. The Bible says 
‘fa man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of things which he possesseth.’’ 
There are some who won’t believe this 
because it is in the Bible, but let them 
analyze their own experience and they 
will find their thouglits, solicitudes, re- 
grets and recollections make up nine- 
tenths of their lives. 

These are a man’s zeal possessions. 
They are the things that stay with him. 
He may lose his property, but he cannot 
lose these. It is one of the plainest 
matters of fact, then, that he ought to 
take care of them and make them a 
pleasure to him. He ought to gather 





Electric Print Co,, 390 E, Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


aspirations. They make the life as the 
sunlight makes the day. A person who 
broods over a fewclods or pieces of paper, 
doesn’t know what life is any more than 
does a ground-hog in his snoozing hole. 
What then makes good thoughts? Good 
books, art, nature and sincere and intel- 
ligent people.—Ohio Stale Journal. 





Incidental Lessons 


Incidents arise in every school which 
the skillful teacher may turn to good ad- 
vantage in inculcating a moral lesson. 
A child has lost his dinner; who will 
share theirs with him? Who will con- 
tribute to the cleanliness, the comfort, 
and the adornment of the schoolhouse? 
Who will refrain from injuring or soil- 
ing the schoolhouse in any way? Nota 
day or an hour passes without affording 
an opportunity for repressing actions 
that will give pain to others. The at- 
tendance at school of a deformed child, 
or one so differing from the others as to 
attract attention, may be made the occa- 
sion for deep and lasting moral impress- 


| jons, and the school life of the unfortun- 


ate may be made so pleasant by the 
affectionate attitude of his schoolmates 
as to compensate, to a large extent, for 
the privations which his unfortunate 
condition entails. A case of destitution 
in the neighborhood may occasion the 
voluntary offer of service which requires 
sacrifice of pleasure, time and comfort; 
and when this is accomplished a great 
step is gained in the triumph of duty 
over selfishness. 

Care must be taken by the teacher in 
all such cases that the good deed has a 
distinct recognition; and care must also 
be taken that the feeling excited, and the 
consequent benevolent action, shall be 
directed to cases of real distress; for mis- 
applied benevolence and sacrifice always 
lead to evil results.—/ohonnot’s ‘'Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Teaching.”’ 





it every day and at last we cannot break 
it.—Horace Mann. 


Constipation— 
Nearly Every One Gets It 


The bowels show first sign 
of things going wrong. A 
Cascaret taken every night 
as needed keeps the bowels 
working naturally without 
grip, gripe and that upset 
sick feeling. 900 


Ten cent box, week’s treatment. 
All drug stores. Biggest seller in 
theworld—million boxes a month. 





Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of | 


3 45 
Superfluous Hair Cured 





A Lady Will Send Free to Any Suf- 
ferer the Secret Which - 
Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humiliated by 
an unwelcome growth of hairon my face and arms. 
I tried all the depilatories, powders, liquids, creams 
and other rub-on preparations L ever heard of, only to 
make it worse. For weeks I suffered the electric 
needle without being rid of my blemish. I spenta 
great deal of money on various things in vain, until a 
friend recommended a simple preparation which suc- 
ceeded where all else failed. 





This simple remedy enabled me permanently to 
find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome hair, 
and forever end my embarassment. It is simple, 
safe, sure and can be used privately at home, without 
fear of painor blemish, It makes the electric needle 
entirely unnecessary. 

I will tell in detail full particulars to enable any 
other sufferer to achieve the same happy results as I 
did, All Lask isatwo-cent stamp for reply. Address 
Caroline Osgood, 349J Custom House, Providence, R.I. 


WHY 


You Should Stop at the 


Hotel Tuller 


Cor. Park St. and Adams Ave, 


When in Detroit 


BECAUSE 

proof. 

BECAUSE it’s in the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Business District. 

BECAUSE you can get aroom with Bath 
for $1.50 and upwards, 

BECAUSE we have the newest and finest 
Grill Room in the city, and Vocal and 
Instrumental Music 6 p, m. to 12:30 a. m, 

BECAUSE we serve the very best of every- 
thing in our Cafes and Grill Room at 
moderate prices. 

BECAUSE it is quiet and refined, and not 
surrounded by a network of street car 
tracks. 

BECAUSE you will receive courteous treat- 
iment from allemployes from the time 
you arrive until the time you leave. 

Write for booklet. 
L. W. TULLER, M. A. SHAW, 
Proprietor. Manager. 


i MONEY ¢ STUDENTS 


for the SUMMER VACATION, selling our won- 
derful Adv. Combinations of Fine Soaps and 
Toilet Specialties, Many Students for years 
have paid all their Schooling expenses from the 
PROFITS on our goods. $50.00a week made by 
students acting as GENERAL AGENTS. 

Get our Liberal Offer before closing with others. 

DAVIS SOAP WORKS, 

458 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








it’s new and absolutely fire- 
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mies, 
You can beautify your home with your own handiwork or establish art 


own. 
beautiful, we can teach you art, 


Write Toda 


Sent absolutely free if you write at once. 
or prospective artist should know. 
of teaching art by mail. Don't hesitate. 
genius into flame. Don’t wait. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, 





STUDY ART— 


AT HOME BY MAIL 


Learn to draw in Water Colors or Oil and Decorate China. 
Be an Artist, Illustrator, Designer or Cartoonist. 
antee success and teach you right 
No previous experience necessary. 
Competent artists are in great demand. 


You can earn 


and even more! 
7 in the famous Ateliers o 

with complete success by mail or make no charge for tuition. 
Eminent teachers, graduates of leading European Art Acade- 
You will enjoy the work and you learn more quickly than by any other method. 


Don’t hesitate because you think you have not sufficient talent. 


for Free Book ‘‘HOW TO LEARN ART’”’ 


Tells all about our unique and wonderful method 


Send your name and address for the free book to-day. 


We guar- 
own home, by 


in your 
Cost exceedingly 


2,000 to $3,000 a Year 


We er a the same methods as are used 
Paris, and guarantee to teach you 


classes of your 
If you love the 


It tells just the things that every artist 


Let us tell you how to fan that spark of 





Studio 2356 OMAHA, NEB. 








, good thoughts, pleasant fancies and noble 
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LATTA’S BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made 


























STAMPING POWDER 


Blue Stamping Powder in 14 pound cloth bags, 
ready to use with small map stencils and busywork 
stencils on paper, cardboard, cloth, ete. 

Price, per bag, prepaid for 10 cents, 


Busywork Stencils 
Made on Strong Bond Paper 


Gg ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No. 1 
(A Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cents. 
> 


emma ’ 4 ae Set No. 2 
Size 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cents, 


Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for........... 19 cents 
19 Christmas Stencils, assorted for...........005- 19 cents 
1 Washington and Lincoln subjects for.......... 10 cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........0.0 eee cents 
10 Faster Stencils, assorted for...........0.0e0e0es in cents 
10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for............ 10 cents 
1” Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for. .............5- 10 cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for. ............00005 lo cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for,........ 1 vents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for...........0000008 Ie cents 








10 Stencils of Children, assorted for 
19 Animal Stencils, assorted for 


... LO cents 
... tO cents 





1 Flower Stencils, assorted for,...........0..0008 10 cents 
) Fruitand Vegetable Stencils a : Peanse 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for...........ceeeeee8 10 cents 
ts Native Bird Stencils, natural size for.......... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for............ $1.25 


Alphabet Stencils 


These stencils are used to prepare 

mottoes and other fancy wording. 
They are very practical and econom- 
ical, 
Set 2'gin. high like **A’’ for ........0. 10° 
Set 12 in, high like “A"’ for.........0 We 
Set Gin, high like “B” for............ De 
Set 5in, high like the * Rollof Honor” 

stencil illustrated for...........655 20 
Set 4in. high, handsome double let- 

ters, capitals and small letters for.25c 
| {| 1 Set Medium Slant for blackboard, 

1 |] s \ 





capitals, small letters and figures, 10c 
Set Spencerian for blackboard, capi- 
Post : tals, small letters and figures for. .10c 















ii Set Vertical for Wackboard, capitals 
small letters and figures for...... 10c 
. . 
Physiology Stencils 
&keleton 5 feet long, Very fime............0.eeeeee 15 cts. 
(ireulation of the Blood,...........56 10 cts, 
Human Body Showing Vital Organ 10 cts, 
Heart Showing allthe Parts.......... 10 cts, 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, etc.......... .. 10 cts, 
PRORINGD BNE TRONS, co vccecdeccctcccoscccocces 10 cts, 
Fah Tea ONE BO. PFUR. ccc csccsccnscses asec 10 cts. 
Eve Showing all the Parts.....cccccocssscecvcceces 5 cts 


Orders for any of the above filled -by 


CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 
A large assortment of Calendar Stencils, and the one 


shown here is nice for fall. Order any of the following: 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tails and Black Birds, 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail, 
Holiy and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells. 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum, 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks. 
Litule Bo- Peep and Her Sheep, 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar, 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar. 





Large Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches. Each 10 Cents 
Roll of Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log 


Cabin, Mayflower, Large Turkey, Fireplace, Santa Driving 
Fight Deer, Santa Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling 
Stockings, Christmas Tree, A Merry Christmas. A Happy 
New Year, Christ Child. Holly Calendar, Washington on 
Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys with Flags, Patri- 
otic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large Flag. Colonial Relics, Pro- 
gram, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, Milk Maid, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Grant ou Horse, Madonna and Child, Wise Men, 
Shepherd with Crook, Holy Family, 


Special Map Stencils 


Name Any State for Blackboard, each..........000005 20 cts. 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each.........+. 20 cts. 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each.....:.... 20 cts, 
Large World for Blackboard, each............0.0+044.30 Cts. 
United States, 3x4 feet ....20 cts. Also 4x6 feet..... 40 cts. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., 
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COLORED CHALK 


Very best Colored Crayons for pretty borders on black- 
board, etc. Often you cannot get them at home, 


Assorted Colors Sent Prepaid 
1 doz. for 15c ; 2 doz. 25c ; 6 doz. 70c, 


( Va. pe 






Borders, Prepaid, Each, 5 Cents 


Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Dutecn 
Girls, Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, Mistletoe, 
Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, Sunflowers, 
Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kittens, Turkeys, 
Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Brownies Eating Melons, Wild Roses, 
Double Roses, Chicks, Grapes, Bells, [vy, Soldiers, 
Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, Daisies, Strawherries, Pansies, 
Cattails, Morning Glories, Greek, Egyptian. 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 


Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 

’ Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calendars 
and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft, Longfellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, Field, 
Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Eskimo and Home, 
Eskimo Mother and Two Children, Horse, Cow, Sheep, 
Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat. Elephant, Whale, Rein- 
deer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, 
Hen and Chicks, Kagle, Hawk. Camel, Buffalo, Bear, 
Seal, Stork, Beaver, Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, 
Steamer, Sunbonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, 
Dutcb Boy, Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various 
Insects, Apple Blossums, Dutch Children, Jack O’Lan- 
terns, Easter Lilies, Flagand Fagle, Spread Eagle, As- 
sorted Flowers, Grapes. Corn Shocks, Pumpkin Wreath, 
Violet Wreath, Flag, Rabbits with Fggs. 


° 

Large Map Stencils 

Size 22x34Inches. Each 10 Cents 
Tnited States, North America, South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England States, 
Middle Atlantic States, East Southern States, West 
Southern States, East Central States, West Central 
States, Northwestern States, Southwestern States, World, 

Ancient History. 


Small Map Stencils 
Order any of the above named map stencils you wish 
for seatwork purposes. They are 8)4x11 inches and the 
price is 3cents each. 


_ Dansville. New York. 
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Book Reviews 


‘‘Health Studies.’? By Earnest Bryant 
Hoag. Witha prefatory note by David 
Starr Jordan. Cloth. Illustrated.. 233 
pages, 75¢. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

“This little book of Health Studies,” 
says the preface, ‘*is the work of a wise 
and earnest man who is also a successfui 
physician. Doctor Hoag has triéd to teli 
young people how to take care of them- 
selves and thus to take the ordinary course 
of their lives out of the hands of himself 
and other physicians. For the most that 
a doctor is called upon to do is to relieve 
his patients from the necessary results of 
carelessness or ignorance. It was long 
ago said about other forms of wickedness, 
‘It is their condemnation ‘that light is 
come into the world.'’’ We do not find 
the quotation used quite in this sense, 
though doubtless the sense is preserved. 
Enough of the preface is here shown to 
disclose the nature of the work. Itisa 
scientific expose of the methods and prac- 
tice of the schools and hospitals of the 
country—adapted to young people. The 
chapters on Milk and Water Supplies, 
Public Health, Making the Most of Life, 
Why a Warfare is Being Waged Against 
Tuberculosis, with illustrations mark the, 
work as a progressive treatise from the 
hands of a modern scientific physician. 


‘*Construction Work for Rural and E]- 
ementary Schools.’’ By Virignia Mc- 
Graw. Price 60c., 125 pages. A Flan- 
agan Company, Chicago. 

‘To a child one of the most attractive 
of possessions is a piece of cord. He has 
so many uses for it that it becomes part 
of. the prized contents of his pocket. 
Since this commodity affords so much 
pleasure to the untrained child, how 
greatly may the pleasure be enhanced if 
he is taught how to make the number of 
beautiful things that may be wrought 
from cord or twine.’’ Then follows a 
graded series of exercises from the 
‘‘square’’ knot to the cottonrug. Paper, 
wood, basketry, follow with cuts and 
illustrations. It remains for the author 
to add her chief contribution in the chap- 
ter 6n school gardens. Here, as we know 
from experience, great results may be se- 
cured. ‘‘Now came seed-planting; first 
came corn, three grains to a hill, the 
hills twelve inches apart; next radishes, 
a second row of lettuce, and last parsley. 
On Arbor Day; in the classroom we had 
sown tomato and lettuce seeds in boxes, 
that we might have the plants ready to 
tratisplant, etc., etc. In summarizing, 
the Jessons developed were these: Science 
(soil> physics and seed germination), 
Geography, Spelling, English, Drawing 
and Construction.’’ The illustrations 
portray groups of happy children. 


“Character Building.’’ 
Exercises for September, October and 
November. By Marian M. George. 126, 
128,-126 pages, price, in one vol., $1.25. 
A..Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

This work comprises selected ma- 
terial for general purpose use in filling- 
in Work for the special days of the months 
nained, Thus in September is Burbank 
Day with the material to be used. It 
comprises in its pages sketches, portraits, 
cuts (of Roosevelt, Maxwell of New York 
Peblic Schools, Burbank) and interlarded 
are ethical lessons, morals, manners and 
much besides. The work can be made of 
much value in the school. 


‘‘The Garden Yard. A Handbook of 
Intenisve Farming.’’ By Bolton Hall. 
321 pages, $1.00. David McKay, Phila- 
del phia. 

The author, a lawyer, University ex- 
tension lecturer, and publicist on repute, 
has added to the list of works of agri- 
culture a book of merit. ‘‘A farm is the 
only proper home. Working for your- 
self is the only true independence. Labor 
on the land in the open gives health and 
long life. * * * A cobbler or clerk or tyro 
can take this book and with his tennis- 
made muscle can make a bare living the 
first year, a good living the second, and 
Start a bank account the third.’’ The rest 
of the work carries out this idea, enlarg- 
ing the various divisions into chapters on 
Re-soiling, Root Crops, Bulb Crops, etc., 
through more than three hundred pages. 
Mr. Hall has not depended entirely upon 
himself in giving the book accurate and 
Practical value but has had it revised by 
Herbert W. Collinwood, editor of the 
Rural New Yorker, and Samuel Fraser, 


Lessons and 





the successful manager of Fall Brook 
Farm, Geneseo, N. Y. Appendix I offers 
facts of great interest in regard to agri- 
cultural conditions of the Island of 
Guernsey. ‘‘If the State of New York 
were all cultivated and populated at that 
rate (of the Isle of Guernsey) it would 
produce nearly $15,000,000,000 worth an- 
nually and sustain 233,641,473 people, or 
about three times the population of the 
entire United States.’’ 


‘Writing the Short Story.’’ 
Esenwein. 441 pages, $1.25. 
Nobie and Eldridge, N. Y. 

Professors, Story-writers and Theorists 
have all tried a hand at the subject of 


By J. Berg 


this volume with more or less success. | 


It remains for the man who reads and 
buys the product to give his thouglits as 
well. This the author, editor of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, has done through four 
hundred pages of as interesting reading 
as one may well find anywhere. With 
singular skill the author has contrived to 
place in one volume a book which is 
free from the technical phrases of the col- 


lege classroom, the moralizing of the | 


theorist, and the commercial talk of the 
buyer of stories. This is remarkable 
merit and makes the work ‘‘as welcome 
as is a visitor with recent magaiznes to a 
lighthouse on some distant and lonely 
island.’’ 


‘‘Home Life in All Lands.’’ By Charles 
Morris. Book II. 
of Uncivilized Peopies. 322 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

‘‘A gorgeous fellow was the worthy 
Mambo. On his head was a pyramid- 
shaped crown, made of bright red feathers, 
while the diadem that encircled his fore- 
head glittered with bright jewels. On 
his shoulders was a showy sort of cape, 
its lower part being covered with a large 
number of small mirrors and a row of 
glass jewels, so that he glittered in the 
sun until it was blinding to look at him. 
The remainder of his attire was equally 


striking, part of it being a leather girdle | 


that was cut from the entire length of an 
ox’s hide, the tail hanging down. Can 
you imagine a king of Europe or a pres- 
ident of America dressed in this style.’’ 
‘There is another game law. Whena 
party is out hunting, the man who first 
wounds an animal, though it be a mere 
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Hinds, | 
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Manners and Customs | 





scratch, is looked upon as the killer, | 


and has a claim to the carcass.’’ 


‘Tn all | 


fashions of this kind there are apt to be | 


curious variations. 


Among the Gavos of | 


India the proposal for marriage must | 


come from tiie woman. If it comes from 


the man he has to pay a penalty in beer | 


and pigs.’’ Thus through birth and death, 
travel and transportation, home and 
country, primitive arts, amusements and 


| 


religion, the author carries his readers | 
with stories and just enough philosophy | 


to make the work hold together. 


‘*Crowell’s Modern Language Series:’’ | 


‘*Exercises in French Conversation and 
Composition,’’ 120 pages, 4oc; ‘‘One 
Thousand Common French Words,’’ 32 
pages, 25c; ‘‘Dornroschen’’—A German 
Play in Four Scenes with songs and 
music. 31 pages, 25c. 

‘‘One Thousand French Words’’ pre- 
sents a new feature in acquiring a vocab- 
ulary. In spelling book style are arranged 
series of words in French; in the same 
order in another place the same words 
in English. Thus one can turn about 
and learn either set. The list comprises 


the common words of every-day reading | 
and writing. The Play offers an oppor- | 


tunity to present in German simple scenes 
in which children may take a part easily 
and with great pleasure to themselves. 


‘*Psychologic Method in Teachiing.’’ 
By William Arch McKeever. 322 pages. 
Price $1.00. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 


This work from the Middle West com.- | 


prises the psychologic philosopliy of ed- | 


ucation of James, Hall, Dewey and Bald- 
win with the Western schooi practice. 
Thus it is at once a treatise and a hand- 
book having for its object an expose of 
the author’s method and practice in the 
class-room. The fraud of sham recita- 
tions and the futility of book learning 
are denounced and in its place we have 
the development of mankind to perfect 
manhood. ‘‘ Aside from the many metliods 
and devices necessary for the work of 
mastering each particular’ lesson, the 








School-Room Mottoes 





Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their 
mental and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration to them. To aid 
teachers in this great work we have selected tweuty genuine gems and have them printed 
on Fine White Bristol Board with beautifnl red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect 
of the national colors. Tney can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will 
nevertireofthem. They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored 
cords just ready for hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either halfset for 
only thirty cents, You will never regret this investment. ‘the mottoes will pay for them- 
selves hundreds of times each year. See list below: 

Half Set No. 1 
Try, Try Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am I Doing Right? 
A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine. 
If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 
God Sees Me. 
Think. 
Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 


Half Set No. 2 
Find a Way or Make a Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today? 
How Will Today’s Work Appear Tomorrow? . 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done. 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right. 


Fuss About It There is a Right Way. There Are Many 
Will It Pay? Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth Act the 


Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee 


Truth. 























School Souvenirs 


en it is a little early to talk about 

Souvenirs for close of school and 
special occasion gifts, we do wish at this 
time to call attention to the fact that our 
already large 
and popular line 
will be augment- 
ed by the addi- 
tion of several 
new designs as 
. well as an ex- 
\ tended line of 
Segift cards. Sam- 
ples will be ready 
early in October. 
































Ask for them. 

Most of our Souvenirs are “made to or- 
der” and contain the names of school offic- 
ials, teachers, pupils, etc., as well as photo- 
graphs of teacher or school building if desir- 
ed, giving them a personal touch which 
will insure their being kept and prized long 
after the ordinary gift card would be de- 
stroyed or forgotten. 











——— 
—_—— 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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but bubbling with new interest. 
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Supplementary Readin 
s=amsy| TEACH YOUR CHILDREN WHAT TO READ | 


*‘To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.” 
| All our best educators are agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
our schools is to furnish the cla3s plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
This is often a difficult problem because the 
teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary 
We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics, 
Think of it! you can have a new, fresh story for your children every week if 
you wish and it will cost you only five cents for each child, 
_.Jnot help vou, get the children to buy their own. 


If your Board will 
If some children cannot do this, 





a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, with an admission fee of five or ten cents, will supply you with fresh 
reading material for a long time. Can you afford to let your children go hungry for good literature when an abundance 


can be had for a mere trifle? 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


is 


1908. 


recognized as the latest and best Extended Series of Classics published. 
heing received can be gained from the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 
Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, previously used, and thousands of others, which 


An idea of the favor with which they are 


have not heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing them, They supply a great variety of choice 


reading at a nominal expense, 


A SPLENDID LINE OF BOOKS FOR ALL GRADES = footers YEAR 


l‘ables, 


niet . ; 6 


Nature 


1 Little Plant People— 
2 Little Plant People 
80 Story of a Sunbeam 
41 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History 





Nature 


% Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

29 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Woot 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 

THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

16 Puss in Boots and Cinderetla 

47 Greek Mythe 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
#146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 





STORIES OF THE 
RFVOLUTION 


Nature 

















of the schools. 
Myths, 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
§ Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Msop's Fables—Part t 
28 Msop's Fables—Part Il 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 


32 Patriotic Stories 

Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 

33 Stories from 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

88 Adventures of a Brownie ° 


Andersen 


“49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
h2 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures ofa Little Water Prop 
"135 Little People of the Hills (Dry Air 
and Dry Soil Plants) 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
#44 Famous Karly Americans (Smith 
Standish, Penn) 
54 Story of Columbus 
‘5 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 
‘HS Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
49 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
182 Storyof Franklin 
Life in the 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in’ the 
(Peunsv! vania) 
628 Chid Life in the Colonies — IIL 
(Virginia) 


* These are new titles added this year. 


61 Child 


INTRODUCTION OFFER, 


These FiveeCent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. 
now offered are included many Standard Classics, and other volumes are: those especially pre- 
pared bby teachers well qualified for the special subject concerned and _ well aware of the needs 
They furnish a variety of Supplementary 
History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 
have been adopted and are .being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere, 
books are attractively bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, 

With a supply of these books in your school the course of study would be yreatly en- 
riched and a live interest in all the grades assured. 
attractiveness and worth, Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show 
copies to your school and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise money. 


Nature, 


Biography, 


Reading 


In the one hundred and twenty titles 


of the highest order— 
They 
These 


A trial order will convince you of their 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded; 


Part I 
Pari It 


(Story of the 


Colonies—I 


Colonies—II 





Order by number. 


68 Stories of the Revolution — 1 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

69 Stories of 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Merion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selectionsfrom Hiawatha (For 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


74 Story of Coal 
78 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 


History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln 
*58 Indian Children Tales 
79 A Little New England Viking 
&1 Story of De Soto 
&2 Story of Daniel Boone 
&3 Story of Printing 
&4 Story of David Crockett 
8&5 Story of Patrick Henry 
8 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
hey and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors— II (Morse 
and Edison) 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry. Farragut) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


Literature 
90 Selections from Lonefellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


93 Story of Silk 
9 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa) 
History and Biography 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale 
99 Story of Jefferson 
#100 Story of Bryant 
101 Story of Robert KE, Lee 
#105 Story of Canada 
141 Story of Grant 
*144 Story of Steam 
*145 Story of McKinley 


Literature 
& King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse: Sheridan's Ride, 
Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 
#147 Story of King Arthur 


the Revolution — IT 





SIXTH YEAR 

Nature 

#109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cin- 
chona, Resins, ete.) 

Geograph : 

114 Great European Cities (London 

and Paris) 

*115 Great European Cities—IT (Rome 
and Berlin) 

History and Biography 

*116 Old) English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion - Hearted. 
The Black Prince, Sidney) 

*117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, 
Wellington, Gladstone) 


Literature 
10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 


3 


24 Three Golden Apples (Haw- 
thorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) 


26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 

120 Selections from Longfellow—II 

121 Selections from Holmes 


122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 


18 Courtship of Miles Standish 
(Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 

15 Snowbound (Whittier) 

20 TheGreat Stone Face 
thorne) 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant of 
Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
*127 Gray's Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Cawsar 
*130 Selections from Henry the Eighth 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto T 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 


(Haw- 


Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 
Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 





in strong paper covers, 10¢ each. 


duction and Notes. 


Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound, 
THE BEST FOR CLASS USE, Bound 


Our list now comprises three titles : Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship 


of Miles Standish, Hiawatha. Other titles in preparation. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

















We do not send out free samples, but for 28 cents we will send, postpaid, you 
choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they may 
returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their retur n, 


Ten-Cent Classics 


Dansville, N. Y. 





Edited with Intro- 
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I | are never touched by your pupils. 
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worthiest teacher is, ages ever con* 
scious of an aim and an effort to lead 
each and every pupil under his instruct. 
ion from a crude state of development 
; into a life more abundant. Given nor. 
mal health, sufficient nourishment agq 
| plenty of out-door exercise, the average 
child will enjoy life immensely without 
caring whether school keeps or not. Bit 
the time will come when his own happj. 
ness and well-being, as well as his use. 
fulness to society, will depend largely 
upon the type of mind acquired by him 
during the years of his formal schooling, 
So, let the recitation: period be devoted 
first to the understanding of the lesson at 
land, and secondly to the implications of 
the lesson for future living.’’ 


‘*FKinger Play Reader.’’ By John WW, 
Davis and Fanny Julien. Parts I and 
II, 134 pages each. Price each 35c. D, 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This work is handsomely illustrated in 
colors and forms a picture book to de- 
light the child. It is more than that 
for the authors—both in the N. Y. city 
public school system-—have arranged a 
graded series of finger play exercises 
which carry the child through the trying 
period when he enters school, and leave 
him with a good supply of well known 
words, with a knowledge of how to place 
these words in sentences, to read them 
readily, and to gain a comprehenison of 
their significance by becoming part of 
the action expresssed—this is the finger 
play. 

‘*School History of the United States.” 
By Charles Morris. 422-4-XXXVIII pages, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This, as the author styles it, is a school 
history. Its paragraphing and method 
mark it as a book to recite from. Of 
that kind it is perhaps as interesting as 
one could expect. Like Green's Eng- 
land it is a history of the people—dealing 
| with their life and ways more than with 
| the individual prominent persons. The 





|| illustrations are carefully selected and 


excellently executed. 


‘*Spool Knitting.’’ By Mary A. Me- 
Cormack. 73 pages. Price $1.00 net. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

This is the spool, two, three or four 
pins and hook brouglit into schoolroom 
subjection. The articlés made are shown 
by photographs. The round table-mat 

ior the glass lamp we all knew in our 
| younger days. We doubt if any save the 
| author had thought of the mittens, collar- 





} 


mock, which are here shown. It is cer- 


tainly a very suggestive book. 


I have often felt, myself, that the time 
las come to raise anotlier figure to the 
hierarchy of Christian grace. Faith, 

| Hope and Charity were sufficient ina 
| more elementary and barbarous age; but, 
now that the world has broadened some- 


| The Grace of Humor 


|| what, I think an addition to the trio is 


|'demanded. A man may be faithful, 
/ hopeful and churitable, and yet leave 
| much to be desired. He may be useful, 


|; no doubt, with that equipment, but lie 


may also be both tiresome and even ab- 
'surd. The fourth quality that I shou.d 
like to see raised to the highest rank 
| among Christian graces is the Grace of 
| Humor.—A. C. Benson, in‘' At Large.”’ 





Vocational School 


The vocational school must not. replace 
| the present school. It must supplement 
the present school by giving equal .op- 
portunity to all. The need of leaders 


|| was never so great and the schoo] course 


leading to college must be retained to 
train them. The vocational and academic 
schools have no real conflicting interests. 
—EL£ducator Journal, Ind. 





Teachers, why do you not familiarize 
yourself with the books in that. school 
|| library? Read some of those books that 

They 
| have unattractive covers, it may be, and 
|| perhaps titles that mean little to the 





| 


ii youth; just the same they may have some 


|| excellent matter to aid in brain-growing.- 
‘| It is just as much a part of your duty to 
incnlcate a reading habit, love and appre- 
cation for good books as to teach reading 
or numbers.—Afoderalor-ZJopics: 








Why Don't YOU Get This Phonograph 


FREE TRIAL? 


For almost three years I have been making the most libera. phonograph offer ever known! I have given hosts of people 


the o 
eink of it! 


world famous musicians, just such entertainments as the greate 


rtunity of hearing the genuine Edison Phonograph righ 
ousands and thousands and thousands of poor’ have been given the opportunity to hear ia their own parlors concerts entertainments 
st metropolitan theatres are producing. 


t in their own homes without charging them a} single penny. 
y 


8o far you have missed all this. Why? Possibly you don’t quite understand my offer yet. Listen— 


MY OFFER: 


; mothing but a plain out-and-out offer to ship 
you can hear it and play itin-yourown home. I can’ 
stop and think just a moment, you will realize that the high standing of th: 


All I ask you to do is to invite as many as 
All You Need Do: possible of your friends to hear this won- 
derfal new style Edison. You will want to do that anyway, because you will be giving 
them genuine pleasure, I feel absolutely certain that out of the number of your friends 
who will hear your machine there will be at least one and probably more who will want 
an Edison of theirown. If they don’t, if not a single one of them orders a Phonograph 
(and this sometimes happens) I won’t blame you in the slightest. I shall feel that you 
have done your part when you have given these free concerts. You won’t be asked 
to act as our agent or even assist in the sale of a single instrument. In fact we appoint 
no such agents and at the rock-bottom price on this wonderful new outfit we could 
not allow any commission to anyone, 


the Phonograph — that is if you wish to make 

If You Want to Keep the Phonograph your own, you may do so, but 

t is not compulsory. This is a free trial. You may send it back at our expense if you 

pga I won't be surprised, however, if you wish to keep the machine after having it 

nN your own home. If you do wish to keep it, either remit us the price in full, or if you 
prefer, we will allow you to pay for it on the easiest kind of payments. 


So many people really want a phonegrevh who 

Our cannot pay all cash That I have decided on an 

y payment plan that gives you absolute use of the phonograph while paying forit. 62.00 a month 

a dig ing bet Bek. popes von A a lease or ae, of any kind, ieee from a third 
Ys ublic, in fact, no publicity of an and payments are 60 Ve. 

smnail; and our terms 0 liberal you Dover notive the payments. _ - 


Owners of Edisons. 1910 model Equipments Now Ready! All those who alreadyown 
an Edison phonograph can lly improve their old machines, oe them almost like the new 
1910 machines, and can also get the SUPERB new 1910 Edison Am 4 records, the loudest, clearest, 
most beautiful records ever made, playing TWICE AS LONG as any of the records heretofore mad¢. 
Owners of Edisons—write for FREE circular 4A, describing ali this.—F. K. BABSON, Manager. 





I will send you this Genuine Edison Standard Ontfit (the newest model) com- 
plete with one dozen Edison Gold Moulded Records, for an absolutely free trial. 
I don’t ask any money down orin advance. Thereare no C.O. D. shipments; 
no leases or mortgages on the outfit; no papers of any sorttosign. Absolutely 
you this phonograph together with a dozen records of i own selection on a free trial so that 


make this offer any "agama any clearer, any better than it is. 
concern would absolutely prohibit anything except a straightforward offer. 


here is no catch about it anywhere. If you will 


Why I Want to Lend You this Phonograph: 


Iknow that there are thousands and thousands of ple who have never heard the 
Genuine on Phonograph. Nearly everyone is familiar with the screechy, un- 
natural sounds produced by the imitation machines (some of which though rare 
very expensive). After hearing the old style and imitation machines people become 
prejudiced against all kinds of ‘Talking Machines." Now, there’s only one way to 
convince these people that the Edison is superior,and that is to let the people ese 4 see 

and hearthis remarkable instrument for themselves. Thatis why Lam making this 

offer, I can’t tell you one-twentieth of the wonders of the Edison. Nothing Ican say or 

write will make you actually hear the grand, full beauty of itstones. No words can 

begin to describe the tender, delicate sweetness with which the ery new style 

Edison reproduces the soft, pleading notes of the flute, or the thunderous, crashing 

harmony of a full brass band selection. The wonders of the new style Edison defy 

the power of any pen to describe. Neither will 1 try to tell you how, when you’re 

ired, nervous and blue, the Edison will soothe you, comfort and rest you,and 

give you new strength to take up the burdens of life afresh. The only way to 

make you actually realize these things for yourself is to loan you @ Genuine 

Edison Phonograph free and let you try it. 





Just sign your name and address on this 


Get the LATEST EDISON CATALOGS — 
doupon now, aod mall eto os. tl 


son Phonograph Catalog, the very latest list 
of Edison Gold Moulded Records (over 1,500 
of them) and our Free Trial Certificate 
entitling you to this grand offer. Sign 
this coupon or. send postal or letter 
now. No obligations, just get the 

Write now—today—sure. 


F,K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributers, Edison Block, Dept. 2356, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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' The Chronicle of All the Ages 


Ridpath’s History of the World 





9 MASSIVE ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES— FROM DAWN OF HISTURY TO ROUSEVELT — 4,000 PAGES — 2,000 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 











EGYPT 


THE FLIGHT OF 
THE ISRAELITES 


Age of Moses and 
Building of the 
Pyramids 


How the Ancient Peoples 
Lived, Loved and Died 


satisfied. 











agine a greater te3:imonial 
The publishers’ failure 


mail now before you forget it. 


GREECE 


WOODEN HORSE 
OF ULYSSES 
WINS A CITY 


Entrancing Story 
of Intrigue and 
Warfare 


The Days of glexander and 
the Field of Marathon 


to delighted readers:living in every state of the Union. 





ROME 


JULIUS CAESAR 
QUELLS MUTINY 


Nero Fiddles While 
Rome is in 
Flames 


Persecution of Christians 
in Pagan Rome 


9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide. 


EUROPE 


DEEOS OF RICHARD 
THE.LION HEARTED 


The Crusaders Em- 
bark for Pal- 
estine 


Dark Centuries of Feudal- 





ism and Birth of Science 





MODERN WORLD 


PEOPLE AGAINST 
THE MONARCHS 
Masses Raise The 
Standard of 
Liberty 


The Meteoric Rise and Fall 
of Napoleon 


Set boxed weighs 50 Ibs., 4,000 doubl 


Send Coupon To-day. 


AMERICA 


WASHINGTON 
LEADS COLONISTS 
TO FREEDOM 


America Takes Its 
Place Among 
Nations 


The New World’s March 
to Supremacy Begins 





Normal Instructor readers have shown wonderful appreciation of our remarkable offer on this great history. We have shipped this splendid work 
Over 200,000 sets of this monumental work have been sold and every purchaser is more than 
More sets of Ridpath’s History have been sold than of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Century Dictionary combined. Can you im. 

bor any set of books? The English speaking world have endorsed this as the only History of the World worth having, 
laced the entire unsold edition in our hands. We offer the remainin 
half Morocco to Normal Instructor readers at a great bargain. 


Never Again Such a Book Bargain as This! 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly and 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR says: 











pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 







19th CENTURY 


AGE OF PROGRESS 
AND INVENTION 


Wonders of Eiec. 
tricity —Growth 
of Science 


The Dawn of the 20th 
Century 


g sets brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in 


Sample pages are free. 
Ridpath’s History tells the world’s story in comprehensive form, condensing into nine fine volumes the 
contents of hundreds of volumes devoted to the histories of different countries and ages. The history has been written from the stand. 
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